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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

WltH Plato A. 

West ladles; Arohs&olo^. Joyoe. 

Noie on * Woedan ttool from tho Island of Slouthora, Bahemas. 4 

By r. A. Joyce. M.A. I 

Tb« Meonpon^iog plsu gift ivo visira of so ioUroAllog woodoo «t«ol roeoncl; 
sequirod hj tbo Brititb Muooun. ll is ci» from solid hard brown wood, sod tbs 
sxtrsos rasssorSQSots srs> IsngU*, U'7 bebss, brssdlh. ?'6 inobss ; tbs lost, which 
is quodrilstorsl io oaUios, with reooded eomsn, bss s 
KiArkod iotsrCMpoitsnqr eorre, snd is supported on four 
I bore Isp. oTsl Id ss^oo. siNl disposed s/isasstfiesllf. 

From ODS of tbs sborUr stdss of tlis ssst projscts s 
kimb, wbieb hss bssn osrrsd to roprosont s grotssqus 
bumsii bssd. of wbiob iho s^ss sod loouUi hsvs 
ovidsatl/ St soms tints bssn sapbs«aoi) by loUj, 
probably of sbsll (m PitfO* ^ ^ oArviDf 

is unoiUtsksbly West lodisn, and it is obrtons that tbs 
stool is tbs work of soms brsoeb oi tbs ssrlior of tbs 
two iistivs eteeka the sO'Osllsd TabsM, who vsrs 
fniiod in occDpstioo of tbs islands at ihs tins of tbs 
Diacorsrf. The psrticiilsr island \o wbieb tbs ipsoiatsn 
bsloaga ii iodicstsd by aa iuaeriptioo, eorved on the nndersida of tbs asst, whirli 
runs u follows i— 

'‘This stool Was fonnd to a Care in tbe Island of Eleutbera, Babamas, altout 
tbs yoar ISSO by James TbMapson, s Slaro, and porebassd of bim by Tbeoa. Pugh 
Wss. UiMj. io 18S5. It is nppoeed to be either o pieee of the docDSiOe furaituro 
of tbs IndlsBS or one of tbeir Gods. It la at least 309 yoars old. 1850.” 

I 1 ] 



Nos. 1 - 2.2 


MAN. 


[Jan., Idl9. 


Ac tino of (be Discovery, (be ffeet Indiee were peopled (wo setire 
stooke, (a) the Teieen, e ^ Arewek efiailiee. who were ia potMuion of (he 

(rrester Aatillei eod tbe Bthimis, end (^) (be Cenh, who epreed fron (be 
eouchem eontjoeac. ocenpyieg fnulsidlj (be Looser AntiJlM, end bed even gidoed e 
foolicg 00 the ees(era ead of Porto Rico. 

Ob)eo(e of wood from (he Weedodiee ere by oo pieeBs eommoo, eod epeolmeiis 
from the Behemes ere exceedingly rare. 

Tbe wooden stools, oelled ased by tbe Teioeo sboriglnee, were of some 

oeremoBiel importenoe in so fer es tbe sore eUboretely esured epeeJmens eenstitntod 
one of (be distiognisbing caerkB of iieporteot bob. HoBOored gueets were provided 
with (D ornemeotel sett of this hied, eod e similer compliment wee pidd tbe leaders 
of e psrty seat by Colamboe to visit e Cabeo chief. Tbe DeAe ere deecribed in 
(be pessege recountlay (be* expediiioa ee '*eee(e mode of ooe pine, la etreoge ibepee, 
'* eimoet like some creecare thet bad short lege, eod (be tell lifted np (eleea egslust, 
** wbieb U es breed se the seat for tbe coaTeweoey of tiie leenleg, with e Iteed 
** before, eod tbe eyeesiid een of gold.'* Stool* easweriog to (bo ebove deecription 
(eod similer ib feet to the speeuMo under diseoseioe if tbe posterior porUoa of the 
seet bed bees prolooged some whet lo ea spwerd ear re) ere figured by Pewkee ia 
his uobogreph on Porto BkOi* from wbieb 1 the followiBg pessege: '* Duhoi, 
" or Beets nede of itoee eod wood, were oemmoe lo tbe housec of tbe Ce^'i^uei. 
*' Tbeee objects, ooasiiting of seed sapportad on four ebon statnpy legs, gensrelly 
** repreesBted eaiaels, end e bsed wee eertod s( tbe upper or lower end. The 
forelegs ofUB bed depreesteas lo (be ebenidera ia wbl^i mey biTS been loserted 
" stoaee, sbelis, or oogged of goU. Tbe opper eoffece of tbe seat, aepecieDy tbs 
** beck, wes eometinea deeoreted with designs . . . eonsistiag of spirels, olrolee, 
** triecglee, or perelUl Uaee. These etooU were ^bebly need both soMlerly ead 
*' cereaoBtelly. serrieg e( timee es seen of bMOur la ^e bousee of the Csoiques, 
“ wbo (beiaselree oooopled Du/too oa state ooceiieM. Tim deed were often pieced 
** OD lien iter seete. . . . Tbe greet cere giveo (o the deooretiov of etools shows 
bow high they were eeteemed." 

The British Haeencp el/eedy pee e eese e e awaber of wooden objecd of Teinen 
workmeaship of tery greet importeooe, iaetoding e stool from Cabe of very nausus! 
type. Tbeee I published smbo year* ego le tbe Jonntal of the Boyel Aatbropo* 
logioei Inetitote, Vol. XSXVlI, p. 409. Tbe aew specimeu is eii inurestiog eod 
highly importeat edditioo te tbe ^leelioo, pertlealerly in view of tbe extrene rerlty 
of.objeets from tbo Behemes. T. A. JOYCE. 


Ungui0tlos. Oardlnor. 

9oin* Thought* on the Subioct of LMnguomn- By Alan ff. Q 
Gorduier. L 

Tbe following peregrephs era extreoteJ, wish oertera modifioations, from e letter 
addressed to Dr. B. Mailnowikl ia New Ouinem Onr eorrespoadeace oa s^entihe 
Copies bed led to some dieeossloa of llagulsUo queetioae, ead bed soggesied (be 
oeceselty of treeCiog.Cbem by methods diBereaC from (boee employed Jo the ordiaery 
Leodbooks on Leogaege. Meeowhile, my own raseerobes in Egyptiae greoamer hed 
brought me to gbpi with (be fBadameotel ead perplexing (eoblenu of " sabject,” 
**predioete," word'Ords, tense, and tbe like; .i( Is a regrettable feet thel Egypt* 
ologista have bat tbe heelest wMiou es lo whet (be (em *' predicate*' oeens, or ought 
Co be made to meea, end some exeursloae lato Semitic ead lado-Gernuune philology 
luggttt (bet the (tudeata in (boee’fields sre in no better eeee. DmulCory mediteCioQ 

* **AbcihslBes oi Fecto Bien" by A W.Ftnkai,7SU JnauMi Ssf ^ r i tftU ArsM ^Am*rio9% 
Btfmtiotv, 1908 - 4 . 
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00 this ond kimlrod |vobleiiu tmuICoJ io lb« rocDark" bsn mC 6owd. I aboold not 
hAve drennl ol prietin; Uuu in tbnr preseot uieeiapleto ocd sdminedlj oue-iidod 
form bot for tbo ozbortstioDa of u boaoorod foiaod bj vboM cousaola I aei tbo 
ucmoet etor*, nncl «bo eooftidmd (bst (bej night provo sdmulAtiog .to eome one 
omong thoM vho, in ibin new begianing of thiogo, aro cMtiog about for a paoniaiog 
objoet of atndj 

*'1 auit trj to izpreaa to joo uy viewi about a falLao/ which J baliave to bo 
UeonC io tha ootfoek of noit pbilofogiata. aaoolj, that Langoage ia uoikinff mart 
than a tort of otumaliaad raplieo of Thought; ao that if mo could 'aual^sa* the 
maaoing of all worda and 'diaoovar' thair 'Croa' inport, ooa would Laze • aofficiaoc 
aoooubt of tha mind of nan. Homaoo Paul talka of tbo pa^ebologioal aaalyaia of 
a aeatanca,* asd enploja the larm * pajeholegiOAl prodioato.' Max Jdhli ar aaid. in 
affaec, that Laogoaga and Tbooght am idaatieuJ. Tbaaa ataodpointa aoan to mo moat 
daugcrona, aad to ignore and oTortook tha oaeantlal cbaractar and purpoao of 
Langoaga, whioh U to larra •$ a maana of eomnaatoaticQ batweon nan aed mau.f 
Worda are inCrioaicall^ bet aeaatngleaa eynbola oc Cokana; to dltrogard tha fa^t 
that thaj am laara iaacraneBtA, aad to treat thaut a« tba actual nind of man. 
auaeeptible of * peyehological anal^aia,* ia abMrd. 1 will audoaaour to daralop tbia 
theme a little further. Ae a jirevieioaal defiuiiiea of Language (le the abatmot 
aenae of the word) 1 eubcnit the following: ‘ Aaiipiwge i* rAe oxtempl /a injiiMnee 
‘ |Aa aund «/ a lUttaer bg aMaar a/ articvlait rounda Aarinp on <7ocepfad 

* apache r^cpauca to tk* /att» cf aiparwam/ (la tbia daflaltios I ignora the 
couaaqnoocaa ariaing from tha foot ibat a apoakar plaje a doubla rf^la, that ha 
benra hie own werda ae wall aa thoea of otbara, and that Tbonght In Ita ooat clarlfloJ 
form praetieally Involraa a nota oonvanadoa with ooeealf.) 

*' Mow all tha variatg aod eomplezitg of lasgMga darivae from the fact that 
the neotalitiaa ef epaaker and lUtener at tha uMoeauu of apaach ara dlTerant. It 
U thia diffaraooa th^ naVee iengnaga ■oaeeatTy ae a neane o^ eo*operailoa. 

** If X and Y pereaiaad a common objaet A at eaa and iba aaaa iDitaGt. aod 
raaetad lowanle U for tha comoioQ walfam iq ae identical naaaer, Jangoage would 
BOt be needful and would out haee erolaaJ. Whan the diffaraaea of attitude for 
two iadirlduaU with ragaid to a epecifte obJeetHD^viaw i» oomparabie onlg with the 
deffereoca benreea a thing obaereed aod ita reflaeUoQ in a mirror (what U sees bj 
X aa daxtml appearing to Y aa alnutnl), wnnia am a^uaJIg little needed: mg 
parlooY-maid briup in tba petatoee uablddao, «Hir oomaca porpoee being that I 
ehould eat them. The aeoemitj for language ajieee onig there where mutual 
orientation ia lodiepeueablA Tbia aeaiaa to bold good prettg gMorellg: eren tie 

* ^f$o M each pagebekfimhar AneJpe In dem 8elM i/afi* kot AAoMtuwrcra . , 
Harnann Peal, Prinsiptm d4r 4th ed^ p. 9S4. 

I Tbe oalg adsbra that I have food af tbia ««I7 patm t and ahatou troth le ia Dr. Wardh • 
racaat *erg Importast ««L entitled Pr f r^ pf imi p. tM, feotocU 1, aod area there no 

refareooe ie wade to the foat that m eaca ai arttGalete ettarenea perpattra, to., became 

lanfoaca proper, it wei teed at laiat at mack to twaj the ectkm el etben ee to ddee bmaflta 
Crom tboir iht'affaia* The fed that lha prope r paipeee of tangnage la coQAWieehon ii ooo* 
epieooeilg igowred, Mi ^u Tglor’a lieflaltww at Laagaaga ae “the axprewtoa o( ideee' by ateoa 

** ot erticolate eeeeda haWtoallg eUot ta d to tbcaa jdaaa,* a dafaitkn qi^tad with approral be 
T. 0. Toek«. /etredaedea 4a bW AWaml iRWarp ^ laapoaga, (k d. Dr. Kazvtt, agaio CAkA*<^ 

^ ldS)i Mena to ceacalte el aa a nacemarg of theaght—oefitei ar^. 

j£jj the followiag qaptatfcm ibowe : “ When be d«6«d (ha k»aga b7 the om «r fire, whan ha ‘ 

“ oetfaead end oathrad tba ■awnioth end tba cere beer, be w»a elreadg the raatona] . 

“ Aana ra/**— In hie wag be thought. e*m In them farsA dega hod tharefwa wa nag eeeiinii. 

nnUl direct aeidasea le tortbeomlng to lha emtraag, that ha bboviaa had kogaage of an artieelata 
** kind. Sa triad to make a tpaaeh, we nag almoet mg, aa eoeo aa ha had leaned to ataad on 
a }u« hiod^ega.’'* 
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wriUr of finreit slme 4l potting bit rotden into bit own fram« of mind wItU regard 
to Cbe mACMfy ecootiooiJ or proMotntionnl, of his disoonrso; even lUe dinry>writor 
ooaceiTes of Che future self for wboa be wntee ee of e b^ng who will to booio 
degree bare lose touch with hie present, esperiest self.' CooTorsatioo is e teriee of 
moTemente bj which ooe iraiid aeoks to meke progreee in oo^penktioo with another 
by altematelj inpoaing ite own etandpoint wiUi regard to the matter In haod, aod 
modifying it in the light of the atandpoint it bae erenied in the mind of vbe inter- 
loootor; conrenation eeeiea when the origloally aooHwhac <liffereeily atcunod minda 
And tbemaelrea, as ragarde the topic diaenesod, in harmony with one another, or 
when such barmouj ia reecgolsod aa uoattainable. 

‘'The actual point upon which X wiebee to influence the mind of Y is what 
ie celled ibe * predicate** (the * peyebolegieel predicate* of von der Gabelcnts). 
Thin la the only abaolctely ewential alenee t it in taegoage, corresponding to tc event 
or modifleation (whether doe to onter or lo inner ttimulae, whether arising from 
changes in the physical or is ibe psychleat eaeirooneut) lo the mind of die speaker, 
which ceuaee bin to desire a eorresponding hot reverted (pArr eiuUtral to np dextral) 
paycbicai eheoge in the fiateaer. In the begiooing, no doubt. It wee only predicates 
that wen oKpreeeed; artlcoUte syBbols of abstrected ideste ez^wMlve primarily of n 
relation bf UilngH intereetiog from the point of view of tbe speaker's itnaediate 
welfare (e.p.i * sweet* es applied to e fruit), bnt seeonderilj referring. In use, to an 
ueexpressed aobject some where lo the background of which the relation in question 
was predicated. Tbe term ‘predicate* ie here, of eoorse, employed in a very wide 
seoee: a Oervan child of very tender years was heard to say ' Heim. Miuil * 
('hiini' m 'UUeb’), meaning iberehy *1 want lo go Aonte, I went some miU.' 

"On this view tbe sobjeot is a seooodarily developed element serving merely to 
orientate the listener with regent to the predieata, aod obaogee with the liaiener in 
proportlOQ Co hie nearness, in tbe psychical eeuie, to the pbenoaecon spoken eboat. 
If 1 observe a Are, break oot In the bouse opposlce, 1 say notbleg^ but mo to help 
If that aeecce to me the proper course. If I require oo-operatlon, however, my 
immediate articulate reaction is the word ‘Plre' (s real predicate), wbleb to anyone 
close St band and with hie wile aboot bim will mean, and is intended to mean, 
‘That hodse is on flre.'t To a blind man I might say 'Tbe bouse opposite la oo 
flrs,' and to tbe policeman round Ibe eoner, *h*o. 7. Duke Stmt, Is en Are.* But 
to my grendcblldreo (If I tbiek it worth while to recount to there the loeident). I 
shall lay, *“1 chanced to be looking ont of the window of tbe hones where I was 
' Uviog at that time, namely. No. 6, Duke Street, and to my horror X saw that the 
* bouse Opposite, No. 7, wee on Are.* In all these casee the apeaker la the same, 
tbe thing spoken abooi is the seme, even the emotion to be excited ic, approximately, 
the eeree. And yet tbe exprseeioa differs widely in ea^h case. The absurdity of 
leaviDg out the listener is ohvioos, aad beeomoe more so when wo nAoct that In 
langctge generally it ia tbo relation of tbe listener lo the epotker at the moment 
of apeeoh which gives tbe dIffbrenUatiof form to tbe eeatenee mnployed: when I 
desire an nnswor 1 ask a question ; wbeo 1 dnmend an action by way of reply, I 
use aa Imperallvo; when 1 deny, I aeenme my iDtarfoentor to have affirmed; when 
I vmce a wish X appeal for sympathy. 

'‘AsBocoing that yon agree with all this, is will prob^ly seem U> yoo that the 
staadpoint bore adopted ia very coremonplace; yel 1 can assure yoo that, so far as 
my resdiag goes, it baa eluded almost all who have written open Cbe subject of 
Langnsge. liangnsgo Is oaually regarded as eoBebow a traoslstion of tbe inner life. 

* I am not b«e deaHug wltb Ibe gnsaatkal pndiAie, which ie tbeC part d a 

aeotence which coomine the verb or 

i It may, nf courea, mean a good dol more ee wdl. eg, “yoo Best help to>M tbe fire ont.'* 
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two tbfags beiog eoDpUuIf ]oi( (I) Tbat tb« iow lift is ra uneowiag 

Ad«putioa <0 eoviroMDODt, Mid (S) tbM ia to far m tbis ad»pl«Cion cao Ukt place 
witboot r«cM}m to ocban, hagm^^ doe» not oeeiir.* Laogua^ as 1 wish to see 
it studisd, it a soeiologioa] factor ioseparablo botb fromtbo euTiionRis&t wbloh gives 
its inpulas, aod from tbs listeoar wbo donoostratos, b/ aotioa or bj vefbal response 
its prsetieaJ utility : it is a neebaDUa for tbe eoauDaoicatioa of tbougbt, act a 
(iuplioate, or kind of soul of ct 

** I omit alJ referaoos to tba fact that Laagoage is s most powat factor la actual 
tbiokiDg, tbaif Indeed, there bas been a eoasiaat aetioa and reaction botwesa Lan> 
guage and TboQght» wbieb reader* the ^oeetion of prioritj between then nugatorj. 

*‘^ou will 6ad that Reraaaa Paai gives tbe most ridicnloni del^nitioas of 
snbjeet and predioate ; and jet lus uodeaiablj imponaot and stimalatlag book on tbe 
Principles of Language ie widelj regarded as tbe etandard work oa tbs subjaet. For 
Paul *tlie pajebologieal sHb)eet b dial praaeatetional eocoplex wblcb is first exiiteat 
* in tbe iillod of the speaker or tblab^r. aod to which a second preeeoUtional eonplezi 
‘ tbe pejchologieal pr^icata, appeade itealf.t Juet as If one aeeessarilj thought Id 
the order, *Tbe Uou—rearti* 

*‘No attention eoesns to be giren bj writers to aoetber eseeaiia) difTersnce 
between Language and TtwiagfaL 1 rafer to tbe fact ibat. since we cennot talk in 
chords ooalHoarions of diffiswt sounds prodoosd siBalteasouslj•^Lacgoage muiu so 
far as it is not monosjJJsbie (m in oW<» ‘plsatel'), be'sxsmdsd ie Asm. A sound 
itrlkss upon mj ears, aod If I aiceod te it ei all It Is beoaose J aa ioterotted in It 
front a particular point of vlsw, as maj be illascrated diagramjnatjenllj by ^tbsr 



**Tbs poiol on wbiob the psyebological iaUreei is foenssed is thus givan siaaul* 
tansously (or may he givaa slnultaneoDsif, for other cases are sssil; iinagissd) 
with tbs p^nt left, if 1 faaj so say, in shadow. If now I wish for any reason to 
call the noUee of seyoae else to the seme pboeoasenon, end if bit attention be 
so distrseced sod detanked that J uost bring tbe whole preseolatioo before him, 
I em anahle to do ibis by soy siagle monoeyUabio artietjlatlon. bCany modes 
of sxpraMioo are open to rm, a fact that again shows tbst Language doss some* 
tiling cDors than Bsraly to tfaneUce a panlevlar tbougbt, 1 may ssy ' Tbe Ilea 
roars’ with leveJ iatoBaiion. Isaving it to tba bearer to decide whether I wish him 
to understand (a) or (d). Or, if J an poetieally iooliaed, 1 may lay * Uoars tbe Hod * 
with even eceent. Agaie, 1 may streea tba predicate (a) * Tka lion roan,’ (k) *Tbe 
lioQ roars,' there being in the former case a dieenpaney between real and gram* 
matical predicate. Or agalo, 1 may keep seal predicate ia hannony with grammatical 

* 1 am sp«ak(^ of language ce we Save it laAaj. How Car It is tras that Uageige 
iatentloesl. porpostve oUsranee) ^ evolved net ol aa ooliaAaa Mnaa of aaoUeaal gettares and 
artlcalarless ettered without rulereaee to a Ui tuia aMd not here be dlseuised. Dr. W‘ard sit., 
p, SSS) quoMS with s yp i wa l Tolkaaae'e iMMeat t "TeeVatusaas 1st dev UeaerJi eiae Remasua, 
" die onoaUrbroebsa die whaltosv liadrflcte wiedenSat: echw tJg en lent s snt albslUig" 

t ty ttt„ p. IN; “ 2>is per^olegtt^ Ssb^ M'die mnt fe daa Bewimtsla das Spreebsndaii. 
“ DeskcAdm vetbaadeae Temclleagimatte, so die dch etae sweite. das pejcbologiscbs PAdikat 
aascblieist.'' Tbe twin “ jt^ebolegleal pvudimte “ was cobad in order to meet tbe various nodes 
of enphaststug tba diCenot nwds la eoeb a asuweea se ** Cbazlet walks to loDdoa trtrj sonriag”; 
bj lajlng itms on Che varCiealar e onla , tbe thing to be espremed nay be Charles aU Janes, waRu 
taw rUQj, and so forth. Tbe tern ''(t^ehologleal" it, bowwer, UlagltinMe. as tbe ■abioet-Eaatter 
of p«7ch(dejcr is Duod. or if this roagh aid readf dedsWin be okgected to, at all eveste net laagsage; 
“r^" at 'samaatie’* pvedimie woohl be beOtf. 

( & ) 
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predicbtA bj ft parftplmse : (a) * Ic it tbd Uou tbftt is roaring,’ (&) * WIisC cLs lion 
* is doing is to ruar.’ Suppoiotbo listener to be in close ajmpfttb;^ with the speaker, 
<be words *The Uoo.’ or 'He roars,’ will oiten sofftee. In presence of ^e beast 
itself an ioterobango of glances between tbs buoters will be eoougb, or Indeed 
even less then tbia. 

"It eesma deer, then, that epeach la e much more compllcateil thing than mare 
thoug]>t. Besides the eontoiit of the atotetDOOt, command, cineatioui wish, negation, 
maxim. eptgraAi, or curse that Is expressed, there is alwaye involred aa unezpreiteed 
relation to a lisceaer, which, bj a eurious paradox, is in practice the decisive factor 
in dotenDieiog wbak worda arc actually used and tbe order in which they are 
Arranged.* Nor must it be forgoteon that Language ts need for ooncoaling or 
disiortisg thongbt (as in lying and boastiag) hardly less than lor revealing It. 

"1 feocy that tbe varletions in word*order found Id diffsreikt languegea are 
doe Ims to eny deep psycbologioal reason connected with tbe subject-matter, than 
prlmarUy to tbe fact cbnt, sinee we oannot talk'monoeyllebioaliy, one element must 
neoesiarily oome before tbe other. Some languagee plump for 'The lion roars,’ 
others for 'Roars tbe lien,’ when 'rcart' is real preiUoate.'’t ' 

ALAN II. GABDINER. 


Etig'laud: XrohtBology. Molr. 

Two Lato Bronco A^o Urno from Boat AnBllo* J* ^otV. Q 
The two Late Bronae Age Urns to whiob this note refers were found tl 
reepeotiveiy near Haoningtree, la North Essex, and at Ipswich. The Essex 
epeolmeu (Fig. 1) is tiow pi^eserved in the British Uuseum (Bloomsbury). It was 
found at Brentbare, near Maanlogtrec. and presented to tbo British Museum in 
19W, by Mr. J. B. Eeeble, of Brautbem Hall. Tbe uro wea found at a depth of 
d feet from the surface of the ground, aed, so far as la known, did not oontalu 
anything of nrohceclogical interest. The Suffolk speolmen (Fig. 2) la preserved in 
the Ipswich Mueeum, end wee fouud at a depth of 8 feet from the aarfaoe of the 
gronud. in e i!eld to the Qorth of Hedlelgb Rosd, where tbo IpawlcU Corporation is 
raleiog gravel. In ooe of my periodical vislte to this exoavailon tbo workman 
handed me serersl lerge pieces of pottery, end Indicated exeotJy where tbe specimens 
had been found, ll wae clear thet e digging bad been miule In the old rlver>gravel 
at thie spot, wblob ie at tbe bottom of tbe main valley, and In vioee proximity to 
tbe ceoallied Rlrer Glpplng. Tbe ancient excavation was, at tbe time of tbe dis¬ 
covery, still plainly visible io the atratlfied river deposit. The urn coetMued t 
qusQtity of black, bomt material, amongst which occurred a number of ossiferous 
^gments which have been idea tided by Professor Keith as calaioed human bonee. 

* it not. tbeo, be seld that whet b new meet required for tbe progreee of Usgnlstio 
aoi«Bce I« tbs Mody of coaparative Bbetorfc t 

t Old SgyptJaB plsoei the verb before tbe noainsUve, unlike modern Ssropeea laoiuegee. 
Is egreei with tkesa, howerer. In nakdog a prepoeltleual or edverblsl eompleaeat (sy« "Be ie 
there,” " Re le Is tbe hosse") follov tbe aoi&lnsUTa even when tbe leaso Is “ The one wbo is in 
*' tbe bouse. <• tbera, is Ae **; probably tbti te doe to tbe tact tbet a prepeefflonal or sdverWel 
pbtaee always eppeers of eebeldUry inpertaaoe, end therefore Is net allowed Co eeoopy 
the position of honour. It would be inteMU&g to i&vaitigsto cbe reesoni why (1) defcHo or 
deasoaitratlve words, (S) Intorrogetlve words, and (S) perwaal pronoans tend, as they uadoabtedly 
do, to ptull tbeiT way to Cbe begtoniag of seateBeee. Io the ceM of G) f fsney tbe suletieo bee 
totcetbing to do with gesture; la Cbe oaie of (S) • powerful factor eeeats to beve bees tbe de^n 
to reetfve to Cbe laterrogetive word Cbe earn position ee tbe eorreeponding word In Cbe easwer 
wiU oooopy. Ag., " Wh» did it t’ 'AV did It'; BgypC., 'Be went sway oa aooooat vf toAotf; 
io tbe eaee of <8} it would not be sarpriUng if pore egoinn lay aC tbe root of tbe usege. J 
throw oQt these remerka as examples of eeme topice that oaU nrgeeCly for laveetlgaUoB along 
eomperetivu linea. 
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Lls^stlos. Breton. 

Nptet on Pokomohi <Qva’l«rnmla). By A. C. i 

T6a foliowiog •xtTfccU AK trABske«d lieeriOl^ from tho SpAoiftli'Lotln aad ▼ 
Fokomebl tDAnuieripi voobbulary of ibe Boventoentb ceotur; iq cbe ma$4um librir^ 
of the UnivoraUy o! PonnsylrAnift ai PbiladoIpbiA. About dOO LftUit advorbs pro- 
positione. tM., are treated in the fragnent retnainiBg of tbac aeccioo^ acd Ikria it 
a fair epeeiiseo, tboogh some others have more pbraeee from the Vulgato, often with 
two or three Teraiooa in Pokouobl. There arp 270 Pokomcbi Terbi ia tbe geaera) 
vooabularj aad in aectloa on Pokoncbi noijoi» a^ao o^iv«leota la Pohomcbi for 
260 tipaaiab rerbe. Herewith le a eioaU ponloa of an Abetraot wbioh 1 hero 
coodeoaed from tbe Terbe. 

AUbougb tbe raanuecripC ie oslj a fragmeot of the origioal vorkei it will be 
eeen how much Taluabie information can be obtained from it, repreaeotJDg ae it 
doM the earlteet form of tbie langtiage known to tbe Spaolab mlaelonarlet. Tbe 
prieet-autbor oonatancl; qactea from tbe writioga of Padre Franeleeo de Viana, wbo 
died in 1600> and tbe doonmeot ia an aetograpb, earefoUf written, bit with tiit 
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It ie tbiiB cleu* that the Ipswich epeolmen maj be regarded ae a cinerary nro, end 
it eeens probable that tbe Brantham example bad a eimliar use, $o far tut can he 
gathered, onii of this particular form aod ornerreolatioa are not coumoo in thia 
oouQfirr, but Mr. Reginald Smith ioforoia me in^a letter that a apectroeit of very 
similar appearance to those here described, bat differing from them in baying an 
arcaded arrangement of tbe iodeotationa above tbe hand, la described in TVanr. 
£tHse ArcfiToloffieal Society, Note Strut, Vol. JV, 18. Tbe Brantbam um is 
17^ ins. high, and the photograph aocompaaying tint note hae heeo forwarded to me 
by Sir Hercniea Read. Tbe Ipswieh specimen is 18 Ids. Iilgb, 12| ioe. wide at the 
month, tile tip is | in. tbiok, and the mouldiog or band projects to tbe extent cl 


I in. I am indebted to Mr. Prank Woclnougb, Curator of the Xpewjob MnseniOi for 
tbe photograph of the um found near Hadleigh Road. J. REID MOXB. 
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syilablM ofMn 6«par4(e4, as usual at tba( period. Careful study enoblea tKs 
Pokoznohi words to come out correotly, but it is dK^ooU to judge whetber tbs 
various proDOUaa arid particles should be joioed to the words they qualify or be kept 
aeparata. Oaps in the roanuscript prevanC iull study, but with 990 closely*writleu 
pages, something eao be loarot ol this almost unknown lacgnage. 

The plirases given id the extracts show the raethoO of conpoution, which is 
vary different from that of Maya, with which Pokomchi was supposed U> be afflIUted. 
There tkro words in eomnion but there are mure differences. The bard double o (A)* 
usually ocenre at tbo end of a verb. It is used rather arbitrarily by tbe author. 

1. The Latin Iuxta in Pokohcmi. 

Itixta, aoar (prepoeitiou). Soroetimea used for ( (a) after ; (h) aooordiog to ; 
(c) at the same tine, equally, ip tbe same mauner. All these different meaniugs m 
Latin oaa be rendered in Pokomchi; 

Ambutans Jesus luxta more Gall lea. 

A'a DO ru As J<»tu chi chi ru guiknol ah GaUUfi. 

Taking bia way Jesus along the edge of his lake [of] tbs Galilee. 

Here one cii Is the preposition; the other chi m the edge. 

A blind man clamoured by the way, ur at the edge of the way. 

No nt xilcnnic tnojfvach chi chi As. 

In some csiei oAi cA> will not serve, sueh as : 
liisU doDum laeaoi habst suam Petrus. 

(1) Ccchlic ru pal Pedro chi rih nu pat 

[2) Ma naht rue nu po4 vUic ru pat Pid'c. 

Close to (net far from) my house has Peter his houssa rupat, 

"Hot far'* is also used for nigh: Bsttaany was uigh onto Jerosalem’' m ma 
tiahi vUtc Pciania rue /srvrafsm. 

*‘Nlgb Is the dsy of tbo Lord’* can have several versions: (n) ztal ehalcc 
(A) fflinfitf chaloc, (fi) ma naht chaloe vilic ru quih nmahual 

For '*Near me,l' '^Ksar thss*' use vuc, a«W, iu the sense of With me,''Come 
hither to me’' (Qvim ayv cm). , 

Ip tbe eeose of ''A.eeordiag to” use Ae, oomparetire: ‘*l did it accordiog to 
thy word" (jfna Ana; (a) hs noe aa cor ts*», (A) As nog a coral win, (c) As rw 
nu cuAaf Aic auum. “ Aoeording to the tradltioni of our elders” ((a) /fs nos coroA 
cuumia^uc ea mam eahau, (A) As nahfir icA naAdr cahal.) 

Why do tby dledplM not Mpeot Ibe trsdlUou ol tbe eklm, to dc sooordlag to tbe men of 
tbv pMtf” 

(a) Achipa ah turn ma nimah atihukicfafuc fuUithct fonoA naAfir vinos r (A) Achi/a 
aA tiHB vio joi bcih oHAvaUfiegw oAtpon fvlou^ol fKttlAbol SawA, fvifiASol ojrtc mo MtA 
noArif vinae f CO eoASlr IIA aoArtr ruM ? 

The iuxla may be omitted in pbreaes that do not require it, as: “They walk 
** not accordiog CO iqy laws ” can ha rendered ” They fellow not my laws ” {Ma nyui 
iaquek nil cahul nu ensAoi eorik). 

Adoleacens iuxta vism auam otlam cum seonerit. 

Be ru AonoA ru As aoun cAi raAnef As os ru be oAu rib hie. 
lo'hia doings and goiogs a boy, even though be were. old. 

Use the preposition sAi» In, for "Aud the fruit tree ytoldiog fruit of the 
orchard after its kind ” » Puk tvlul iih vachem cAc ehuhuhunbttral, 

Sunbur means a different species. With tbe possesaive, aod adding al Intral 

* Tbe A oaed here torwsot of a epeeial letter dow not gim the loU (oToe of tbe eonnd. which 
sboold be irroogly ganonl, Tbe aolhot says: AHA dentro el gunato, con gasnstada (inside tbe 
windpipe, .with a blow on the gnUct). 
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isi ruhunbural, 4ad joioiog tbe prepoeitiou e^, th« poeaesBive Ios«e tUd r, the 
loeea tbe i, the eh ta j^ned to tho v of the poaeewive ivod beooiooa c^u. **Tho 
fovlo efter their kind” (Rt ahic tsi^um ehuhuhunbttral). [Douhlipg the Am givea 
greater emphaaia.] Ma. with soft A, or without one, cao be added, meauing 
coDtlnuatina, regular order; chuhuhMniurai Aa a erer^ poasible kied of apeoiu, 
omitting none. 

' (9) TsE WrtBD iWjr (Great) ik Pokomcbi, 

JV7n and ita deriTa^vea are treated with apooial fultnesH in the Vooabulary. 
though uo fortunately the lirat part ia miaalog both in tho general Tocebalary and io 
that on Polcomcbi nonna. 

... In tun s 1 am great, honoured, eeieenod. Adding (heart), with the 
poaaeaaivee, mm n« nim a etui, 1 am, thou art, apirited, oon^eat, audaoioua, 
brave, fearing nothing, and a thouaeod tliioga in the eame aCyle. Tbe k affix 00 
makea it Imperative, yimoc a ctul m take courage, atrongthen thy heart. 
a eiul at vaeun m have faitb In tbe Sou. yimoe « let it he groau .Aim tmrA wide 
[vooA «face, uaed io a general aenae]. AlmMA viitac, an old mau or woman who 
le auperlor, great In qualltioe or poaeeaaloua. .Vim/eA vinae noc oifte pam unamiti 
be la a man of quality, of conaldentjon in the town, or a nan who Laa property 
and li eateorned aod raepeoted. vinae (without MA) noe vilie m an honourable 

mun. yim foe « eeteemed. Aim rayou « difficult, ardnoue. «dA mm «the roapected 
the eoaiptnion. ^tzA nimH he who la in cny company, or with the pOMOialvea, omA, 
sbuoA; ffucA oA n^maisy oompanion on a holiday, sporting together, or the aame 
age (woA m companion). A*u nim. a nim, ru nim, my, thy ol>edleoce, roai>eet> roverenee 
for aooUker, from tho verb n^moA. 

yim ia eleo an adverb, greatly. A^muA (plural) many great tlilnga. 

yima (verb), with aeoaaatlve curA oA« R^ne a cutl skoop up thy epirit, either 
for aoine dlflloult work of in affilctlon. 

(verbal noun), Dios ru nimah nu onW, God ie my atrength, my oODddonoa. 
iriA nu coni an eor auc uimah rt a owrfwl will eay two or three worde to 
Atreugthen thy heart. 

AimaA (activa varb), to boconr io evary eenao. QuMoA a ninoA lih pam *iv 
ftat ■■ beoonr ma with thy company In my houee. A1 pi»A(>, varb paaalve : ninusme, 
verb abac lute. 

A^moAwol DloB. Cha Lord God [thie ia deacribad io tba mlaaing part]. 

yipial, grandeur, majaaty, in quantity or quality. Wimaf eacal lepeual, abtolute 
glory, dominion, Tarahil nimal, calaatlal grandeur, majaatj. Vaek aealtl nimal, 
earthly honour, greetneaa, nobility. Bu ninal tenamit, ru nimal enae, tba chief 
dignitary of the town, of tbo people, Bi ca nimiil ru h Tbia ia our chief—whether 
in alae, age, or dignity. 1'lural, niTtujuil. 

Cha (At rfiw) eki ailae klnak fttk ru etewt tmeksl. 

Chocec from aoioogat tbem the greateat. 

AU are aqnal. ho ose il nperior. finest yneAet.tHoeXi ru aiviet, nt eiwgu/t. 

iiu etnet 4100 $, Migyrl ar tsMA, e«f aAw cuKviTef kv. 

Highest ttoongat tbe eogcla fa 6t. Ulehed there.In beaveo, bcDonred by bU (ellowa. 

AI^ aeun vinne a/sc »fui*sesmai eks aimak/ae eka jeiMAUs smaataHtce a»lkaMiA>Uae. skO/UU 
AW fusnoltUsc tus uaeAsl aniinaiUte jhi ri atkie al sevaAis akauscAUe ekiesak asat. 

Toe yoaog Celks aheuki raverenee and reapact your old mm and wo<o<o, aU your alilcra, whUat . 
yoa yoQOg onea cxiat on the face of (b« eartb. (Tbia gitaa tbo revarentla] {erma.j 

yim amxil, violence, force. iVIn amail xucamui s be took it by force. 

ymanie, nbaolute verb* of JffeuzA, and because it U much used iu other mean* 
Inga aa neuter, it ie placed eeparaCely: (o) To lire long, 71 nimanoetak fuiyfeA 
map cAiiai ehivaei oeal (May you live many tens of twontiea of years on th« 
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ftce of thd 6ftr^). (b) To remain a toog tune !o one pUee : 7\ nimanoctah chi 
ca xUac « May you remain long among ns. Ma xai nimanic eki ca xilae s You 
did not remain long among uu. (e) Diverc oneee)f: Cohoh nimanoc -rchi — Lee ne 
go there for a little reoreation. Xa nina^ic cak cM pam ca nim^ih s Thou 
heat enjoyed our foetiTal with ua, ninattoc tih avuk a 1 am cocoe to reet 

awhile with you for recreation. 

iWfnojnr* muoh used for growth of hCHly, to grow up. 

(verbal ooucv of nimah), obsdienoei hononr, revorenee, 
yifucaaik, to inoroeae in lizo, whether aniiDala or treea, and in faelta and aine 
or virtuee : J^'imcozik mak poiH Unamil s Tranegreetione aie inereaaing in the 
town. 

to grow in body^ not muoh need, , 

^mgvaasA (QompuisiTO of nacoaM). They do not eay niflie»avao<(» aa might 
be expeoted, Cka nint^uctaA ea totino » Fatten our pig (/oot»o, 8pani»h]. 
high day. day of aolemn festival. 

(active verb), to oalebrate, aa the featival of a eaiot. 
iVim^biAiniA (ebeohito). iNfuim^viAintA amao m There <e a feetlval of the people, 
the Voh nitn^MnSk a We ere keeping holiday. QwnoA mm^uiAtnae « 1 am going 
to the feetivity. 

yimgtiif (with poieeetive, plural, eame ae AfnaA), greet. Ca lUmqvilf nur great 
ODoe, either in dignity, age, or person, aooordlng to the snhjeoC epokee of. Be kinak 
TH nimfuit m Thia is one of the prlneipala. 

.VinriA (the aaae aa ntniA. not muoh used), to grov hi body. 

J^mrecaA (oompolaive of »(wrtA)i to nggranUlte; used mainly for naguifyf 
honour, thongh tuoiraA Is more used. , 

Cka uimrcaaklac efd eerie'nimakual Mac ootm. 

Praise, magnify with speaob, the Lord, all ye children. 

CAa nimrctahfac cki eerie nimakuci atae auunekelaltac rubanck mmakval. 
Praise, magoify with apeeeh the Lord, all ye works of the Lord. 
yimretki/j, niwrsmaA, nimmoiiio, ntaivesoM,* .Vimrsfam rib, proud, self^ooaoeited. 
yimtesah, not caucb need except iu verbal aonna and the peaslve iSlm^AiA. 
yivUeetal (verbal noun), praise, yimteifbal rt Dies eki eono« praise to or of 
Ood. yimitxtal ibis, self'estoem, self-gloridcation. A’u eimtssAaf mi. a tumiesbal 
nine V my, tby pride, vainglory, and with eki ceric, »elf*priUse. 
yim x^mA, very lata Id the evening. 

yimtah (ootDpulsive of elmilar to and more used tUao nunrexoA and 

mmSesoA, to glo^y; with reolprocal smousative, nu mersaA eiA, no nunraA oviA, to 
boast, blow one’s own trnmpel. Aimxoato, rerb absolute, yimxanic iAte k baugblioess, 
presumption. 

The Latin iNimis * greatly, oomes anonget the adverbs, Pokomobi equivalents' 
being f/ak, eux, rv vi, 'ru tor, tik. , 

Bh vi chi fun ninahval ZHce yak rwulum <M mw Am. 

Great is the Lord and highly to be praised. 

The TV 81 eki nim emphasizes the supreme grandeur, of God \ tbe great Lord 
God is the most high in greatness. Vak is tbe nlmie, greatly, worthy to be praised. 
Megnns nimis k yah nim, car niw. 

3. A&etxaet op sosia Pokomcai Tsrbs. 

Abokresaky to moke something blacken itself with eoot. 

Abak^vek, to bleokeu with soot. 

* Varlees foras ef tbe vatb. 
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Amijvilanik, to work at l>ui|dlDg ait vdiAco. 

Amsilahj to Jo aomsthiog with force, with apiric. 

Anmlanie (abeoluCo), to force. 

AnafmKi to CDOuld. 

Aitaaih, to prohibit. 

Ai/calth^ to poeeeea. boki. Ayealhie (paaeive). 

Aycalne (oeuter), to make oneself rich. 

AttK Atih, Atiuk, to take as an elder brother. Ax«nu (absolato of At«K). 
Arimch (participle). , 

Auh (aetiTe), to give birth. 

Amic (abiolote of Axik)y little used. Aeunefi, Aounanic, are more oommon. 

Axkie, to be l>orn (an infant). Azfunae (preterite participle). 

JiahteeK, to row, use oare [oar, hahtt^. 

Baks to tie up, using matij turne of the cord. 

BacamK to use a baener [Ascon]. Bacam«hie (paoeire). 

Bakriky to make oneself bo&es, become thio. 

Bokrtnak, turned into bones, aa a dead poreon in a grave. 

Baerttah (eoiopiililve), to make thin. 

CaeKuk (ccClre), to wake a poraoo from sleep. 

Cooon/e (neuter). Canon (frequantatlro). going at way e enragd<^i annoyed. iVonn* 
ooHi flweurf re, my heart je alweys grumpy. 

ConeA, to take captive io war, to oapturo a city, to bunt animals. It ia related to 
oen, to find. 

CAor (active), a way tliey have of making Hre. They take a dry atiek and make a 
email bole in It. hollowing It a little, and put round it the tow, and plaolog 
nnother craail hard stick with iu point lu the hollow, tliey whirl It with great 
force with both hande, till It oetebM fire and Ugbu the low ; (S) To drill wood 
wicli a long polut between the band# at we do with the moUnillo} (3) To boot 
obooolate with the BoUuillo. CAoranA (pauive). 

CAoroA, ch6nh (active), to pour out water. 

CAoWA, tbe r strong (neuter). Chonotik (frequentative of the lest), to be nouiog 
with water (oaoals). 

CAe< (active), to strip a plant of leaves as the locust doee. 

CAwasA. to meke mud, clay. 

CAumrttf (rather strong the v), to make luelf mud. 

CAwowmA (oompuislveX to torn it Into mud. 

CAvAsA (eotive), to spit 

CAvtefsA. to baoVUte, disparage (ae oAeleA). It meaus acre than ovfAaA. A\ eh\Aot 
(absolute participle). 

CKuhie (ueoter), to soften oneself; used for tbe renodying of ao evil, as of 
sickuese. 

CAuA has more meanings than letters: (1) to pull np berba with tbe beads; (2) to 
pluck a fowl; (3) to tenr out aomeoue's bait; (4) to break a cord or rope; 
(5) giving it ae aconiative ooric (speech), It msaoe to fwgn, invent phrases, 
lie; (6) with accusative oAs (mouth), sw oAuA nu tki (be falsified oy monib), 
he who In my naioe went to aek or eay sometbing, 1 not baviog s^ it uor 
given tbe order. CAucuiA (tbe absoinu). When a dying persou bee expired, 
tbey say Tthvk rv euxl as now has tbe soul been tom out of him. CAurofiA, 
passive. 

ChMca, to tie livieg thiuga to the post, as an animal, a ben, tbe cnlpril. ,CA«iic 
(participle of third person aiegular). be wbn is ^ed \ melapborloajly, w be lied 
or Bubiect to another. CAucuA (plural). CkueidA (abeeloto). Ckiguik (neuter). 
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Chvcul (•bwInU participle of eAi»A). 


CAtfeuJcoA tlion 


Chwkih 


of tlio bend, the bend out- 


(neuMv). 


Chucutguin, I am tied, 
art tied. Chuculeoh, we are tied. Ckuoulcntae, 70 a are tied. 

Chucheh (tctWs). to eiici:. Chvchezah. to give euck. ChucUzAic (pMiive). 

(nenter). ChuckeAzon (abwlule participle), ebe wbo givee eu«t tbe ncrw. 

CAuynayeh, to meeaure froia tbe elbow to tbe point 
strctcLed. 

CAumbik, to dtintr lo gulpe. 

C/tumeh (eotlve), » worry onoaelf about Bometliing. 

CAum/Mtik (frequBDtetive), to go eoxieuely. 

CAumlak, to paiut etars oa aometbiag. 

Chuntk, to lloewMb, Witii etui (heart), to deeire aometbiag. KoA cAvmI nu nul. 
very deiiroue am 1. Chuurezak (ccropulalve), turn into lime. 

CAbnnA, to retoro loto lime, aa liroaeWno when burnt. 

CAvpah (active), to out op a tree. 

CAvpa^A, to eoap. Cfti*po^«euwA (paeaire). 

Chup (active), to oxtinqulib. Ckupie (neuter). 

CAwpcAwfiA, to wtinguUb itielf. CAupHk, extlnguUbed (participle) 

Ckiujuek, to pull Ulr; to drag by tbe hair, as a man doea to 

(paative). . .. 

ChvraA, ehureh (tbe r rather itrong). to pour water in a email quantity, aa from tne 
spout of B vinegar bottle. 

CAwfi'A (abort u. itrong r), to pour, like cAonA. BDW'rnv 

CAurlwaA, to pour in drope rapidly. -A. 


hie 


CAupvpj plural, 
wife. CAuAAia 


TestU© Art. 

Amarloan Quill Work. By Lmg Reth, , « n, h 

With regard to Mr. Merwin'e iutoreiwng article on “ Tbo Art of Quill M 
Work " (TAe Munum Jovrncl, Pblledelphia, March, 1919, pp. fiO-55), review^ m 
Mak, 1918, 97 , the following notee may perhape ba of iutereit- 

Mr. Merwin empbaalnee tbo belief—and eo doee tbe reviewer, A. C. B.—tbat 
the Vi of quill, work is dletlnctly Amarioan. Wbeu I wrote my PJP*'* 
“MooaeBios and their QuIU Work'’ {Jevm. Roy. Antkr. Inei., XXXVI11, 1908, 
pp. 47-67), I was under tbe same ImpreeBiou, oaoely, that quill work wes au 
AmeTioan iuTentioo, aod 10 far as poreupina quills are oonosroed 1 slIU tbiiik eo. 
But a lew yearB ago a mueh-traveiled lady. Miss Dookle M.oNab, ioformed mo that 
she bad seen quIU work somewhere in tbe Tyrol, and since ibeii, in a book entitled 
Tfu Brennar Pwi, by Coaaunce Leigh Clare (London, 1912), I find two refereuoee 
to quill work, aleo in tiie Tyrol—tbe one at Brixlegg aod Baiienberg, on tl.e Inn in 
, tbe extreme north of the Tyrol (p- 62), end tbe other in tbe PasBeler Thai, botweeu 
the Oetetbul Alps aud tbe Samtital Alps (p, 27). L> neither oaae are we ioformed 
whether the quille used were tboie of poronplue or of gooee; meet probably they 
wore the latter. I was prooeoding In tbe wetter of obtaining epecimena when tbe 
war broke out, and aiooe than I have beard notbieg of them. 

Mr. Merwin refers to the ooncealed aloew whiob bolds tbe qnUl, but does not 
moo tics that this sinew it held in posUion by Btill more ooncealed loops rmied ou, 
aod forming pert of, tbe surface of the leather foundation (“ Mocaesins,” Figs. 16, 
16, 17, 4c-). Nor doea he mention that it is ouly tbo amell tail quills which are 
us^ i ’indeed, I cut my fingers very ssverely Id trying to do the work with tbe 
large body qnlllB, until Hits Mary A. Owen put me on the right track by ioformiog 
me tbat o&ly the tail quills are used. 

As regards the centre panels (Merwin’s Plato U) iand the speoimeus shown in 
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Figa. 15 Aud 16 of bi« artietei which At 6rAt sight nsArly Avorjone thinks ars ina*ls 
of bends, this moihod of qnill oroameDtation is. I think, made oo a special frame 
which I describeJ a short time ego as a quill belt loom (** Studies in Prinkive 
Looms,'’ Part J, Joum. Roj/. Anlir. Inst.^ XLVI, 19!6, Figs. 29 end 30). 

All the Bankfield Haseum qalU work mooasein speeiraeus eod the frontlet iHoS' 
trated in my paper are not far off eighty years old, baTiog formed part of the early 
eollecUons of the old museum of the Halifax Literary and Philosophical ifociety, 
founded in 1632. la Bank Held htuseuni of about tbs aaiae date we have soree 
old'feahloDOd pouches; also a msn'a jacket and fulUIcngth leggings, both corered 
with various quill patterns, about thirty year* old. There runst be a coaeidarshlo 
quantity of quill work specimens in the old celleotlona in our Eugllsli museums which 
should be worth investigatlog. 

Not tbo lout iateresting i>oinC about this quill work h tbe altered forms m 
which we uow see U. The exotic bead work ornamenution being easier to produce 
thaa quill work, has nearly everywhere driven out the old style of docoratioo, but 
the latter seems to be holding Ita own in one form nt least—on bireh*lMvrk boxes, 
which with the shouldered hotEom pare appear to me to be also iiinovatione. In 
the form in which it is attached to chase Imxcs the polutod ends are merely driven 
In and bald in poeltloo hy the elastioity of the bark, while in the maohiDC*mtMle 
moeasaina of the present lUy the quills are huuehed and sewn la, the binding thread 
going right through the leather, and not merely tlirough the surface, so eliaC the 
origioal art Is quite lost. H. LINO ROTH, 


Gold Ooast Colony: Aroheology. Utg’ood. 

Dlaoevary o Pwlaoliihe mnd Plereed Stonee. By F. fFl //. Miytod. g 

I, Palaolitk. 

Tbc finding of stone implements of palssolkhic age Is so rare In West Africa 
that every discovery, I tblnk, deserves record. In Uan. 1916, 36, 1 referred to a 
presumed palseolith 2 picked up on the road 16 miles jiortb*eaet d Kumasi to the 
“dense” forest aree. I have reeeaclyfound another near Ejura, 60 miles north«east 
el £umasi. oa a hllktop In the “savanuab'* forest region. Tbo stone lay half 
exposed. The tcndeooy there would seem Cp be deoiidatlou rather than accretion of 
soil. The etoae raeaanrM SJ” x x It ia chert with a tiriat to it. In 

appearance It is very like the implemeot (from llroom, Dorset) shown on p. 29 of 
tbo British hfnseutn Guide to Antiquities of the Rtons Age. 1911. Half cf ooe side 
is in its rough stale. The upper jiart of one edge seems to have been used as a 
cutting edge. It would scorn to be of Pre-Moustcrieu type. 

II, Pitig&o Stokb. 

(а) This I also picked up at Ejure by the roadside. It had eridesUy been recently 
found by a native end dropped there. Its dimensions are : diameter. 6 l&cbes ; 
thickness, 2 inches; dismetor of bold, smallest over | Inch. Hole ellghHy ovo), 
picked out as usual and cone-shaped each side. Cue side of the etoae bad lieen 
broken In ancleut times, and there are pick marks on It showing it was uneertbeJ 
when the motor road was made. The nsateriai ie granitic, and it is psnusoeutly 
stained red from resting ia the clay (Istertle), except where tbo pick marks show. 
Ho native to whom I shewed it could suggest a possible use. 

(б) Another pierced stone has siso been shown ms lately. It was found at 
Uamoonir. near the stream which mippliee the town with water. The dUtanec 
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is 2S railas from Bjura sod 26 from EumMl. Tliis sCoq« wm not coloared rad. IC 
WM oral in ehap, and thinner than the other. It seemed ic be also granitic. 

(e) 1 am Cold that smell pierced pebblen may he picked np in plenCy In the 
northerc part of Togolend. F* W, H, MIGBOD.' 


REVIEWS. 

India: Musical Instruments. Meerworth. 

A Guidt lo lh4 CcU9«iiM of Mutieai Tnsirumonta ExhiUied im tfie Indian ^ 
Muaeutn, Calcutta. By Dr. A* M. Ueerverth. Calcutta, Government Press ; f 
1916. Svo. 37 pp. XllI Plates, psper covers. 8 enuaa. 

This little pabUeetion will be welcome to naoj who are interested In tlse early 
Uiatory of mnslosl instruments, or wbo bave any Indian musical iustruments under 
cbelr charge, for tbe aumerous illustrations, It snail, ars fairly clear, and will snable 
the student to distinguish and to name any such instrumonts he may possess or be 
interested in. Wo are also Cold somecluog about the metbode of using tbo instrn* 
ments, the' occasions of their tise, and a little of their history: the information as 
to tbe looality of provenance will be of considerable use. Tbe author's remarks, 
boweTsr, on p. 9, regarding the orlgla of the fiddle and fiddle ^ow makes one think 
he has never heard .of Balfour’s A'alumf IIi»tory oj tKc MuAeal Bate. 

Tbe broobnre oaa in ne sense be accepted for what It ciaimi to be, namely, a * 
guide.” Ae a guide it should tali us to what notes the stringed inetrumenu are 
tuned by tbe natiTes u well ae the Intervals of the frets, and a oomparleoa should 
have been made with tbe intervals on modsrn instruments and between European 
and ancient and modern Hindu or other Asiatic Inatrumente, and by such knowledge 
we could baVe gained some reel Insight as to what tbe instruments are capabls of. 
Instead we ere treated to rensrke like the following: *‘Tbe tune [«^ futoa] is 
" sweet and soft; it reuinds one rather of the old oUvlobord.'’ 

Informatlou ee to tbe oompaee of tbe wind intrumente is equally lacking; the 
tone of each sbonid have been given, so that the esseutlal eomperiicos with modern 
Europeeo ioaCrumenta oould be made, and the position of tbo Indian instrument 
fixed. Even if. as tbe author says, the musical value of an I nil rumen t like tbe 
Kepaleie snake-sbaped horo, No. 76, la oil, ell the same the student should bs told 
what can bs done with it. If tbs sutbor does not know to wbst tbs InstrnmentB 
are tuned, he could at least have obtaiusd tbe assistance of any of the able Eaglish 
military bandmsaters to be rnat with in India Finally, the anther missae a splendid 
opporiuclty of telling ne wbet an Indian native orchestra supplied with native 
icstruoiesti can do, when he dismisses tbe reference to tbe late Uaja Bir 8ur|Qiiiv 
Mohuo Tagore’s munificent gift of an orchestral set with the words, ‘’Here we meet 
*' agsjn the aristocracy of India’s musical instruments, this time uomlxed with the 
** lower ranks of shepherd'flutes and juggler drums.” H. LING BOTH. 


South America: Spinning. Frttdlu aad NordenekiCld. 

llciar Zuirnen vnd SpiTinen M den Jndiflnern Sudafnericat. Otto Frbdin Q 
and Erland Nordonskibld. Obteborg. 1918. 0 

This interesting and welhillustratad account of the making of thread and yarn.' 
with and without tbe spindle, by Sooth Acoerican Indian tribes, le an important 
oo&tribntloa to tbe study of tbe subject. Tbe authors describe tbs chief materials 
>empby^, poinUng cut that plant fibres are made nso of all over tbe region, except 
in Tiem del Fuego and neighbouring arose, where sinews and stripe of ekin pre^ 
dominate Wool as well as plant fibres are employed further north, and some account 
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ifl given of tbe pt»ot» from which the fibroa are taken, and of tbo methoda of pro* 
paratlori. Over tbe greater part of South Atneri&a the cotton plant it oli'important, 
and it is ouUtvated b; muy tribae of Indians. The authors do not give a definite 
conolusion as lo whether tbe cnltiyation arose indepsodentl/ In the Old and Mew 
Worldfi. but the 7 beUere that the nse of a bow for teasing out and cleaning the 
cotton is doe to missionarj influence. 

Twisting bj hand ocoore aU over Houth Aiaerioa, though it U osl^ foond in use 
exceptionally in the ease of wool aod cotton. It Is done OQ tbe right thigh with 
the right band, the left band “feeding.** 

No spiudle is employed in Tierra del Fuego, nor emongst some Arawak trtbee 
and others. Wherever tbe epindle Is need, cotton Is spun, and generslly wool else. 
Women are uaaally the splnsterH, but amongst tlie Bororo the work Is entirely 
undertaken by tbe men. 

The spindles and the methods of use are dseeribsd as falling into two main 
groups, which are clissIflsJ as the Borcro and the Bakairi respeotivcly. Tbe former 
Is the lees widely distributed, and tbe authors regard it ss the more prlmiiivo. 

The )iororo typo of spindio is oarefully shaped and BmootheJ, nnd tbe whorl i« 
near tbs end at which the yam is formed; there is no book or nick at either end. 
When in use the spindle Is kept borlsoutal, and is rotated ou tbe tliigh or calf. Tbe 
end to wliich tbe flbiee are attached—what may be called the short end of the spindio 
—is in most oases support«l between two of ilie toes of tbe left lout, and thus 
rotates in a natural benring. 

Tbe Bakairi type of spindle Is nsnalJy not so well'AalsIied as the Bororo, and 
is in moat cases thlokenod at tlio lower end, the other sod often having a hook or a 
nick. Tbs whorl is ofteo. but net always, low down on the shaft, and lu the forms 
with a hook (only found in OiiiaoH and on the Aiunzo)) tbe whorl may be at about 
tbo middle of tbe sum. in spinning, tbe fibre is attacbod to the upper end of tbe 
spindle—that is, tbe longer and, or that which lias the hook. Tbs work may be 
surud by rotating the spiudle ou the thigh, but it Is at oneo brought to a vertical 
position; or the twist may be given in tbe air, or on a plate or iboll resting oo 
tbo groi>od. Tbe Quicliua aad the Ay mare ofun use tbs pastoral inetbod of spiouing 
whilst welklog. 

Tbs authors* eoDolusioo that the rotating of the spindio oo Che thigh is tbe 
more primitive seams clearly tbe eorroot one. aod U rosy be agreed that the emsuci- 
petioa of tbe spindle from tbe horleonul position was an advance. It wae, however, 
an advance that was won held up, in spite of tbe fact that it euabled the work to 
be dooe wbeu the limbs were clothed, sod even whilst the operetor walked. Tbere 
are. however, certain improvements in tbe Bororo inetbod ^which have much greater 
intereet, since they seem to throw a light upon the origin of tbe spiooiog-wheel io 
ite simploet form. These varlatloue are. secordlng to the eg there, to be regarded as 
developraeots wlileb took place in 8onih Acoerlea iieelf, and this ooaelusion appears 
to be in SMordanco with the evideoce. It is tcmptiiOg to believe thst at a distant 
period similar variations arose In tbo Old World, aod led to the prodootion of tbe 
apiDDlog'Wbsel. Tbe particulara of the modiflcatioDS mey be detioribed io a few 

words. , . , 

Some tribes (though not the Bororo themselves) who use the horisootsl spindle, 
rotsie it on a billet of wood, or the upper surface of a stool, which thus takes tbe 
place of tbe thigh. Further, this appliance may be used in oombiostioo with tbe 
toes as a support, or tiiese may be supplanted by a wooden fork or rest. The com¬ 
bination of these two additioual parts suggests more chao a mere emaocipatioo from 
She thigh aod the Was. It bae always—M the present writer, at any rate—been 
difficult to picture the way in which tSo spindie first found its way Uw beariags, aod 
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permitted of the devolopment of ibe &piiioiDg*wLedL Here we here one end of 
the eptudle fitted ioto Ik very defioito form of Wring, end though the other end le 
etill moved, ee well ee rocetod, oa the ertilioiel thigh, it is not difficult to iraagiuo 
bow this end else meyhnve been givea % fixed bearlog. The wheel of the epiDning* 
wheel mey eefeJy be regarded es en tppKoatioo of e priociple elreedy kuowa in the 
Old World. The fuudementel step in the development of the eplnuiiig-wheel wns 
oertaiuly tho provision of'heaiiuge for the spindle, and if in the Old World this left 
tbe thigh and the fork of the toee for aupporU similsr to those just described, there 
ie little difficulty in picturing tbe evoltuion—if tbe word ie not obsolete—of the 
apinuing.wheel Itself. Tbe writer is oot acquainted with any Old World appllsneeB 
similar to those of the tribee iteing the modified Bororo methods, and the authors of 
(he book under review make no referenoo to any dednotione which may be' drawn 
from these methods; it would be of interest to know if they have endeavoured to 
find Old World parallels. 

Since there hae been acme unoortalnty as to the use of tbe well*known spindle* 
like objects found In the graves of coastal Peru, and eepeoUlly as Crawford's view 
that they are uot spindlee bae gained considerable aoceptanoe, It is worth noting 
that the authors moke out a gooil case fer tbe rolusiatement of tbe objeets as 
epindloi (of tho Bornro typo) used also as spools. 

Uaoy quotations are given from ancient and modern aulhora. and It la lutereating 
to note that the paper, written in German by Swedish inveetlgators, contains eztraats 
in some seven other languages, hot none in Bwodisb. There are useful tables and 
maps of distribuliou, and the illustre lions are numerous and clear. H. 8. H. 
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Aatl<itl$ Soulptard. With Plate B« Molr. 

A Pleee Qf Oarvad Ohalk Trom Suffbik. Hj/ J- I^tid Moir. 4 A 

Id the eerl/ part of this jw (1918) m}' friend^ the UonourBble Robert lU 
GethoraO'Herdj, fojnd upoQ (be eiirfeco of tbe perk lo which bis reaidonoo. 

Greet Glemhen Houee. 8exmundhemi eteoda, the piece of cerrod ohelk to which 
this note refare. Ur, Ge(home>Hen ]7 ie, unfortuoetelj, uDebla to rametobar the 
exact apot where tbe apecinen wee fouod, but, after having gooe over tbe torraia io 
compeoj with the dieeovarer, <t eeems to me in everf way probable that the 
oerving wea brought to the aurfece the action of rebbite, wboae burrowi areverf 
Dumeroua at Great Gletnham. 

If relorenee ia made to Plate B (Figa. I and 9), it will at onoe be aeen that tbie 
piece of chalk baarai Id ita oatlioe, a rather cloae reeemblance to the outline of the 
mamieoth (S. prwtigtniu$) with which the aoicetifle world hae become familiar hf 
an exattl&atloQ of the careaeea of tble animal found in tbe frozen ground of Siberia, 
and bj the drawinge and outlinea cpon bone and other materlala diecoverod in tbe 
Anrlgnacian and later PalieoUthio depoelte in Prance acd olaewbere. * 

1 have prepared a rough outline drawing of the mammoth (Fig. 6) ao that the 
aigoiAcanee of the form of tbe piece of 
chalk under deacription me; be reaUaed. 

It will be noticedi If oomparlton 
ia made of tho photograph a (Plate B, 

Riga. 1 and 2) and tbe above«montioned 
outline drawing, that the ’pooullAr 
mound dike form of tho top of tbciaam* 
moth’a bead ia portra/ed more or lee» 
euoceaefull 7 in the chalk model. In 
mj outline drawing I have purpoeel 7 
omitted putting In the Mike of the 
aalmal ai theeo do uot appear ia the 

0 .mBg. Th. ouriou. aownw.H .lop, OMfkiNt at WPOUT 

of tbe mamneeth'a biodquartere ia aleo J 

well depioted. _ 

Tbe bard piece of ohelk (which ii 

of a dull whlto colour, and hai aaod 7 material oemeoted in the Interetioea) from 
which the elatuo baa been formed waa eTideotl 7 derived, orlgioall 7 i from tbe chalky 
boulder cla 7 (which depoait ia ezpoeed in a pit ocer Great Glemham Hooae), and It 
appeare that on ooe aide of the oarvlag (tbe left lateral aorfaoe) a portion of the 
old elHated inrface of the nodule bai been retained, thh atnatlona giving a realiatio 
impreielon of tbe hair which we know tbe mammoth poMeaied in abundance 
(Plate B, Rig. 1). It will be noticed, aleo, that a email, narrow incialoa in tbe 
head of tbe etatue (Plate B, Fig. 1) aimulatee the appearance of an eye. 

When we turn to tbe view of the ventral eurfaee of the cirviog (l^ate B. Fig. 8) 
we notice that the four lege, penia, and bellj of the creature are depicted io a 
remarkable and realletlo manner. An examination ef thie aorfaoe ihowa that in all 
probability tbe hind lege and pcale (which waa probably represented extended) have 
been broken oft la ancient tlmee, and tble may aleo apply to tbe trunk, the lower 
end of which is visible in the photograph. The right lateral side has ovideotly 
beea ezteoalvely fashioned, as none of tbe original surface ef the nodule of chalk 
is visible upon it. 
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Tba aculptarisg of cbe boa^i oar, o^o, tmoki sod elephutino-Uk« fooc is Torj 
atriklag, ud toatifios to tho fklH ood acconof of tUo aBcianC craftaman. Tbedoraal 
.Tiov (Plate B, Fig. 4) ohowa Use vroK-eoulptuod back'and posterior portion of the 
Lead, and Ic appears tbat an efFbrC Lm baas made to repreaenC a 4ail. 

When tba aeiilpture was oompleta and onaroded IC mnst have preeeatad a qalta 
remarkable appearance, and cbe poae of the lege abowe that it was Intended tc 
portnj the animal ae it in rapid motioa. The area which bai bees modidad bj 
Boolpturing exblbiU ao entirelf different aurface from that portion of the left lateral 
iide which eboWe the original atiiatad eurtaee of tha nodnle o! chalk. 

Though the epeoimen dorlog the paaaage o( time—for it.beara ererj ugn of 
antiqoitj—bae suffwed slight erosiou, it is still poteiblo to dlacem, with the aid of a 
Codri&gMn leas, upoa the fashioned area, the thin, narrow Itaei aaused bf the implement 
wbioh was used lo the acnipturtng proceee.' A rvj well'Cnarked out Is also obeenrable 
at the baek of the head, and evidently Imposed when tbta portion of the statue was 
being formed (Plate B, Fig. 4). It is clear to me that these cbio lines were so eassed 
beoause I have oondueted some exper)meats is oarring chalk from tbo boulder clay, 
and fio^ that similar lines were produced by tbe ebarp*eJged flint which I osed 
Bot whereas the lines npoa tbe experimental speoinene are clear and sharp, those 
upon the ancient ecolptore hare suSbred partial obliteration by soma eroding action 
(possibly tljat of regetable acids) in process doring iu burial in the material is. 
which it bae lain. 

Ur. Gaiborne'Hardy’e pslaeuklng and important researohes have eetabllsbed tbe 
fact (hat in tbe aeighbonrhood of his bonse certain asclent ocoopatiosdevels occur 
barlcd some feet beoeatb tbe preasnt land earJace. 1 have examined (be flint imple- 
meats rsaorered from these floors, and would refer a proportion of them with eoitte 
amount of certainty to late Psimolitbic times, when, ae we know, carvingi of a 
slmUar nature to that described above were produced upon tbe contloent of Europe. 
So fsr ae my knowledge goea^ examples o! oarved ohalk bare been found before at 
only one sito ia this country, tIs., tbo famous flint mines at Grime’s Graves In 
Norfolk.* But this important dieoovery by Mr. Gatborne’Hardy, which it has basn 
my privilege to describe, will ao doubt open the eyes of arcbioologists to the further 
possibilities uf finding examples of (he artistlo work of late Falmolithio mam ha 
England. J. REID MOIR. 

NoTB.—Tbe piece of carved cbalk described measures 4} inobes ia greatest 

length, 9| Inches In greatest height, and inehee in greatest width. 

% 


Jn^a* Ritual. Orooke. 

In th# RitumI of Indln. Stf W. Ooefie. ii 

Tbe use of extempoil^ed huts In ritusj is a question of some interest. 11 
Ovid desoribei bow, at tbe festlvid of Anna Pereana, oa the Idee of March, some 
people Ifty in the open, some cods knicted*tents, and some made rode huts of slakes 
and branches, stretching their Mgss over ^ea to form a sbelter.f Similar huts 
used at a Roman rural fes^val, and ak the Neptunalia. on 23 Joly, resemble the 
Jewish custom at the Feast of Tabemaolee.) Mr. W. W. Fowlar,§ disoussing tbesa 
and similar examples, follows W. Roberkeon Smith In oompariog with them the rule 
that* after bloodshed men might not enter their booses till (hoy bad undergone a rite 

* FTebla Soa, PMt Anglts. m «C Wutinf, yer/OJi, 

p. e06i ste. Bmitb, B. A,; Tob IXIII, ISIS, p. 113. 

t IB. /. . . , , 

t J Bsstlags: »f tb £ibt4, If, SSS ffi AajfoUpAiiA Siihea, IT, 4,374 ff. 

4 AB/sriMM «f tA« JZ«ixM BMpla 473 f. 
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of parg*tio&.* ^ Wo boat,” ho renorkt, ** bo eooteDt vith tbo gonerol priodple thot 
** tho boHoeoa of bomto b^Ag* ok portkoUr tUooa io lUblo lo eoirj with it the 
** proctioo of re&ooBaDg ^oor owo dv^iof od« 1 linof in so extemponsed hu( or 
** Uooib.” Tbo idoss of soDctiCj sad of toho duo to pdlotioa oro eo oloeoly llokod 
togetbor, thot 1 1 U ooey to oadorstohd «hf ponoos lo (bis cMdikion oro not sllo>fod 
to OBCor 0 dwellio^booso Iwt thoj nsj so defilo it (ho( it is nofit to bo used bj 
other memborsof tbo femilj. Sir Jsiaoe Fmor baoooDoctod nomeroue oseoe of this 
kind in whiob poreoeo aador tsbo, wcoeo mt (he period of meoitnsdon sad ia 
ohiidbed, sre eoeliulod ia sopsrsto bu(s.t 

The prsetice, confined, so for s« 1 an swsro, b this special form to lodis^ 
tbot of (be baniiag bj bsrron oroaea in tho hope of proearing offapring of atrsw 
bsts or pieces of t^ thatcb^foraie tbo oabjoct of this popor. 

Attootion iMms to bevo boon first eolM lo tfaie prsetice in the Fsoisb hj the 
Iste Sir Donsil lbbetsoa.{ Ho notiood ss s eonskoo belief sotong Hiado women, 
tbst if the 7 eneooed lit burning down eoTOO boaeoe tbej will bosr s eon, end that 
the oocorreaec of firee in villsgee Is not ooooiBBenlj doe to this caporetitloB. This 
wse eorrobortted froo TsHose otbor eonroes. Piroe in (he eity of l^lbi sitd In the 
Alwar Stste were sttribntod to tbii prsetiee.^ > A com ooeorrod la tho Jbtism 
dietrCet ia which it woe ellegod thst tbo seenssd, wonos of s fsmilj llriag in the 
ooighbourbood, bed lot fir# to tbo cotoplsivsnl't houeo in order to svoft s oslsraltj 
which it wss prodiotod would oeev owiug to tbo ineoepieioue birth of s soo. Tho 
Psadtt, or eetrologor, who bod oeet tbo boroocopo of tbo ohUd woe iopUestod, but 
tbo sccuiod, io defsolt of loflSeioot OTidoooo, wore scqsiued.l In 1896 t womsa of 
the Cbanlr, or losther^reoeer osete, st Sehirsapor, in the Uniiod ProTiaooeof Agrs 
end Oodb, wss oenrietod of eoltieg fire to tbe Ibeteked bat of soother ChsoAr. 
Before (Lo fiaanoe oould bo oxtioguisbod, (wo men ileoptag io tbo hot wore bomt 
to dostb. The eiorj of tbe scoue^ woe (bst sbo*be4 been msrriedfor twelve yoarei 
tbst two obUdrea hsd boon boro to bee. both of wbotn died lo tbelr lufsocj, sod 
tbst, bj tbe sdrioo of s icreersr, the bod eel fire lo tbo hat ia (be hope of bosriag 
more obUdren.f Aocotdiag to Ur. B. A. Boeo, Dsksat sstrdogore In the Pssgsb 
sro in tbe hsbit of iastigstiag ohildloee wotaon lo burn down eoven tbstobed roofs 
on seven tnooeeelvo SandsTS, in order (o soe nr o mslo iaene,** 

Sicailsr ossoe bsTO baa reported fron tho CootrsJ ProTinooe sod tbo Boooso. 
Aaong tbe Knnaie of tbe CeoIrsJ Proriaeoe, ** if s woaso Is bsrroo sad bsn do 
'* tdiildrea, oae of the rsnediee pmecribed bj tbo Ssrodis, or wmndoripg lootbesyore, 
** IB tbs( ebo ebotild sot fire to ooaobody'e boose, go! eg aloae and st aigbc to per- 
** fora tho deed. So ioog oe eo8M easll port of (be bonee te haret it does aot 
** ftsttor if tbe fire he exdngaiehed, bat tbe woosa eboutd aot give the sUra her- 
*' eelf. . . . Some jesrs ago si Bhiadsk, b Cbiads, eovpistati were made of 
" boueoe being eoi on fim. Tbo police ofieor too( to iaroetigsle fonnd tbst otbor 
** small firei oontinnod (o ooenr. He sosrobod tho roofs of tbe hoosoe, and in two 
fouad little eBonldsriag balls of roUod-ap elotfa. Knowing of the eaperstitloat he 
** osiled all tbe cblldleee osrriod wooooof tbe pUeo sod sdmoaished (faea eevorolj, 

* ffkmiert, zxxL. If ; 2 U ^ Ou 9mUm. lad ed. <f 1 /. 

t 7^ 3*ufk, M ed, Qeaend InlCL. sr. '‘BrntaJ' TVw. As. Aw. Tl, Pt t, 

pp. 4»-S0 ; X^iiL in/, ISS/. 

I £, le. 

inid„lU/. 

I iMA, X 100. 

^ Awm. lUt. AaOr. AW., ZZZTL fff. 

•* GUmff ^ tW TriJm and OWw ^ A* ami AXSceMl Pfoarier / WvSw, ll, 

188, net^ Ftt the castan bt (caoml, ear Dr. K. 8 ldiia 7 Hartised, AieHWee J^ettnUf, I, SI. 
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end the fim stopped."* lo the SiUn district of tbe Bombay PragideDcy two 
wofDAo wore tried for arson. An astrologer Cold them tbat kboy would bear children 
if they sat l^ra to esvea iiouses, sod Uiey followed bis advlee.t 

It Is ioterestlBg to note that tbe idea of but-huroiog appears ia one of tbe 
mafleal charms recorded in tbe Atkarvav^dit. In order Co cure a woman of sterility 
the ofRdaot Br&bman poure some elarifiad bntter and oil into two tab« ataodiag in 
a lioo of throe hots, wblrb have doors facing east aod west. He tben pours some 
more batter on a pisoe of lead placed on a leaf of tbe Palftsa tree (iu/eo /ronefoM^. 
He tben wasLee the woroao, who li dressed ia a black garment, with the water aod 
butter, and alie, droppiag bar garmoQt, loakes ber eecapa, while the Bribman sets 
hre to tbe but.J 

Tbe question arises, why does tbe burning of ooe or seven b\its, or part of the 
tbatcb, by a womaa remore bor sterility ? One explanation bae been suggested by tbe 
late Mr, R, V, Russell and Mr. J. T. Martin. Mr. BiiMell wriiee: "It is supposed 
" that tbe spirit of some Insect i^loh is burned will enter ber (tbe woman who 
" bams tbe but) womb aod be bom as a child. Perhaps sbe eeci hre to someone 
" else's bouse so ee to obtain the spirit of one of tbe family’s dead childrea, whieh 
" may be supposed to have entered tbe iosekie dwoUlag In kbe bouae."f Mr. Martio 
says: "An interest og corollary of tbe doctrine of re*birth of men aod solmala ie to 
" bo found in the belief that If • barren woman sets fire to tbe thaccb of a bouse 
" at auneec or ooon, somo one of the multitude of iuiesk life destroyed in cbii bolo- 
** oaust may porbaps be ralnoaroated in her womb. Not a lew oases of artoo were 
** formerly reported la the Ob&ada district to be due to this superstitioa."! 

Tbls fora of tbe belief in reinoarnation reported from the Ceotral Provinces 
does not seem to prevail io Kortbern India, nor am I aware that the baMe of 
burning houses has beau there attributed to this superstition. At tbe eaioe tine, ell 
over Indie tbe idea is found that tbe spirit of a dead child may be re-bom In 
e woman; and this seems to be tbe origin of tbe common preetice of burying 
obildren under tbe eaves or ibreshold of the housoi In tbe expectation that the spirit 
may enter tbe womb of tbe notber or of some other wnmea ^ tbe femlly. But the 
belief current lo the Central Provlnoee bsrdly esplaine why tbe lieiven womau 
eeleoti, not, aa would be more natural, ber own bouse, but that of a stranger or 
neighbour: and cbe ioteatlonal deetriiction of insect life, even for eo worthy ao 
an tbe procurement of male offsprisg, would probably be obnoxious to moat 
HjaAm, perdcularly to tboeo of tbe Jain or Vaisbnava eeeu, who are extremely 
oerefidl DOt (0 destroy tbe life of even tbe meanest creature. 

1 suggest that, at least In Northern India, where tbe theory that barrenness can 
be cured by the destmatlon of inseot life does not eppear to prevail, we must look 
In aootber direction for an explanation of the prackled. Nor does tbe simple idea 
that tbe hut if burnt because It Is infected acconot for tbe custom. As regards tbe 
custom quoted above from tbe Athorvavtda, it doee not eeem neoesiary to aesume 
that the custom is idsotical with that now under coosideratloo. Tbe but In this 

* B. V: BusnU : 2HS(ii Md CSuCet ^ Us C^tral PrsrleM*, IV, IS j Akatfra^ie Sitmu 
AspmCf, CkMCrst Aetbww. I£. 69. ^ 

' t end II, 186. 

i MAdmandA, Seend Books d the Bast,'* ZUT, SIS. 
i Boassll, i*j>. ottv IT, IS, 

I Otiutu Agwt, Cntrai AmdiwM, 1911, 1, IBS. Sir Jaain Fraser has collected uumeroas 
insUncee of tbs belief that the moIs cf the dead are believed (o abide In Insecta 2 %s tfaUaa Sau/A, 
Ird ed. “The Magic Art aod the Erolndoo of ^oga," I, lOB ; Adeots, Attls, Osiris." 93/; Tl, 162 i 
'• Spirits of the Oorn end of the WOd.” 11, S». For ladlan examples, ms W. Creoke, 

/UfftAA Md lAAUra ^ JVwtSem India, dud ed., LI, 361 1 ^oesten, Ckutft and TWSa ^ SsdAtrn 
India, It, Ill, 116; SmAap OauOtar, ZJ, 63. 
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eaeo vti burot by tb« officiftcing BmbuAn, sot bj (he vom&n; there aeooe to here 
baen ao pretence of secrecy In tbe rite, se is tbs cese in the ioateoce recorded la 
rbe Central ProTiocen. It is perheps possible that tbe but wee burnt beeaoee it 
had been ooenpied by a womao who, as will appear later on, was held to be under 
tabu; or it may hare been tabu because a magical Hte was performed in it; or 
because the offi«ant and the woman who paid tbe ezpensea of tbe ceremony wore 
daelrooe that the Talue of tbe naglc miglit not be appropriated by some other 
woman who had not taken the trouble to arrange tor such a performance or to pay 
tbe expenses of snob a rite. 

It la true that the praerice of burn log the huts lo wbleb girls on reaching 
maturity or expeotaot mokbers are aecluded la common. Of thla (be most reaeonablo 
explanatioa ie that (be mere presence of tbe pattenk makes tbe but impure, anti it 
is destroyed lest tbe impurity, which la rery ooutagiova, should be coB'eeyed to 
others. In Madras, when a PariTuam girl attalne maturity, she Is kept for sixteen 
days in a but, which is guarded at eight by her relnttvos. When the period of 
impurity is over the hut is burned down, and tbe earthen pots ussd by tbe girl are 
broken late small plsoes, as it ie supposed that if rain water colleote in aay of (hem 
(be girl will be childless.* Wbeu an Oddeu girl, in tbe Ceobln Stake, oomas of age 
she is coufloed in a speolal hut, lo whJoh a piece of Iroa, margota (melia 
atadirackta) leavee, sticks of stryoboos nuz vomica, and those of the arka plank 
(calatropii ^iffanita), all poteac in repelling ctII spirits, are plaosd. At the end 
of rhe period of pollution tbe but is burnt down.f Among tbe Pallani of Madras 
tbe buk is made of tho leaves and branebaa of special trees, asd it ie bant down 
On tbe seventh day.| In the oeie of a.Fal&yan girl, she is obliged to lire lor 
a forkalgbt in a temporary hat, which, when she la pure, she bares down : aad wbsn 
a Gangadikftra Okkiliysn girJ roaches puberty she occupies a hat made of special 
leaves and liranohas; thia la broken np end rebuilt oo the third, fifth, and sereotb 
days of her occupancy.^ 

Theae oases of hnuburuing, except eo far as they Illustrate one form of tabu, 
do BOt help us to explaiu tbe custom as e means of removing etarility. It Is 

perhaps with reference to another side of tabu that we may arrive at a aolutloo of 

the pmblsD. Among the animUdo races of India barrenness is geosrally rogarded 
as the reeult of tbo agenoy of malignant splrita or deoionet tbe woman doee not 
bear eh lid ran beoause she is bcuet by some ovil spirit, (i, 

Tbe use of fire as a method of purifying strangers who are under Is 

faalhar.l Tbe same method is used in lodia in tbe case of tbe rcadmleelot to 
easM privileges of persons who hsv# been ostracised on account of seme breach of 
eoclal ruguUtiooe, and arc for the time under tabu. Thus, in tbe Baroda State 
** there is a carious ordeal for defaulters among tbe Knkanb [a forest tribe}- If 
** any Kukani haa eaten forbidden food or baa committed adultery, he U made to 
“ pass tbroogh seven grass pita, lie first enters the first pit j it is jgoited, and the 
“ man goes to tbe second, where tbe same proceas ia repeated, until Ue paeees 

through all seven. After this he Is made to take some dips in water, This 

*' over, tbe headman of tbe village asks blm whether he is pnrlM. He replies in 
tbe affirmative. This also is done seven tlmse. After this be ia made to swear 
by his god, and to promise not to do aech a Cblng again ia f(iture.’'1 In some 

* E. Tbontoo: Oulrr sad Tri^ Avtftrrn JniU, VI, 157. 
t Is .Anantha Krishna lysr; JVSte a«d 0»rU» ^ <be4i«, 11, SSI. 
t TbuttHi, Of. oit., V, 47S. f ThBretoo, of. stf.. VTl, STS; V, 44a 

I Sir Jaaca FrsMr : Tko Ooldon Srd ed., “ Taboo and tbe Parila of the Soul,*' 

lOS f. 

Coiutu Jtfifort, Sorod^ StaJ^ 2901, I, B05, 
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OMe$ tb* caremooj le so far modified that the ofTeoder ie not actually erpoaad to riak 
of life, ^bne, id Madras, a £orav& who haa been axcocnmantoatod oo aoeouot of 
an iotriguo with a widow bae to paaa through a ahad made of millet atalka, which 
are ael OD fire aa be ^oei through iu* If a iCojh girl cooaorta with a man of a 
oaate lower tbao her own, the pair are abeolved from iin harlDg tb^r tongUM 
branded with a golden needle, and b^ beiog made to paw under eeren arohea made 
of paljojra leaves, which are afterwards see on fire.f Among the Bakulfis of $ootb 
Elnara, when a man Is exaommnntoatod be la required to *‘bura seven TUlagei’' In 
order to secure readicleeion to caate privilege!. Seven small leaf booths are built, 
aod bundles of grass are piled round them. The oalprit has to pass tlirough these 
booiba ooe after the other, aod as he does so the headman eets fire to the grase.| A 
still milder form of purification is also found la the Elnara district. When a widow, 
or I woman living apart from ber hnsbsnd, bears an lUegltimate child, she sends 
(bo news to the Bivl, (be medioine-msD, or tribal priest. He makes her sit before 
a copper pot filled with native spiriti. Tbeo lie HghU a lamp, sets it in the 
middle of the pot, ploeks a couple of hairs from the front locks of the woman’s 
head, and lajing them in a tO)' hut made of straw and icioks, sets the whole on 
fii'e, and then annoances that the woman is pure.| The olassloal instance of the 
chastit/ fire ordeal is that of Site, consort of the bero^god Rlma, who passed tbroogb 
the fire and thus established her puritf l Amoug'tbe Bhamptas, a erimiaa) tribe 
in the Bombaj Presidencj, the culprits charged with aduiterf are required to pick 
a eopper coin or some other small object from a vessel filled with boiling oil.f 
In the more stringcut forme of this fire rite the culprit was probably burnt to 
death. Or at least ran oousidereble danger, as In the oase of the mao at Daho me y 
who killed a fistiah snake.** The but in which he wes coofinsd was set on fire, and 
If he managed to escape be was dbliged to rnn the ganntJet nntil he reached water, 
and purified himself by plnngiug into it. In some of the Indian caeca the offender 
runs considerable risk. Thus, when a Eaik&ri woman commits fornication with a 
man of another caste, she may be restored to her original statos by having ber head 
shaved at a river, tank, or well, and by having ber tongue branded with a bet ring 
or aoms other article of gold. Then she is seated under a wooden shed provided 
with two doors ; she enters by one door and sits indde while the hot is set on fire. 
She must remain seated till the whole structure is alight, sod thon sbe Is allowed to 
make her escape if she is eble to do sc. Finally, a small boj of the caste is induced 
to eat food from her band, aod she is then admitted to caste privilegee.ff Among 
Che Korvli of the Belgtnm district, if a women is convicted of sdiJtery or seme 
ether eencus dTonoe, she is expelled from her oeste, end she is pot readmitted uetU 
she goes through the follow! eg rite: Three stalks of nillet are fixed in the 
ground wich their cops touching. The acouasd woman is forced to stand under 
them, and cben (bey are set cg fire. She le then breoded with e piece of hot gold, 
and thue boBomes purified.^f 

When a Eoragfi woman ie convicted of adultery witii • man of a caste lower 

* Tbunten, ry, oit^ 1(1, 4(4/. 

t TkuMtoa, sy. eft.; F. B. Htmiagiray, (M^ri OMfiett I, ds i Tbuntoa. op. 

IV, (1. 

t J. dtVtOOk: dbuCA Kinaro Dlkrlot 1, )fS; Tbentoo, tf. tit., Ill, 497. 

( OAuttftr, IV, Art 1, Slfi, 

I As af Vilmikl, tnaa. B. T. £. OrlSth, ed. 1(95, p. 494 ff. 

5 U. Seuedyl Jfotat an lAe CHmintl Qcttaa in tka Samiap Praaidanoy, 81. 

** Sir James Fraser, ep. tfU., * Tsboe a&d the PeilU of ths Soal,'* 382 ; ^TotemfeD and Szogaay.* 
U, 58ft/. 

tt fivsMU, ap. aU„m,tO\. tt SsMbay Oaaattaar. IXI, 173. 
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tlUQ tbfti of k«r ova ha muat mtrrj h«r. First, be must boild « mioistore hut ud 
plsce tbe wotn&n iuiUe. The hut ie lec ea fire, eud the womta escepee ee beet she 
Olka to toother pleoe, where she undergoes tbe stcto puriftcedoo uotil ehe bos beau 
burot out suveo times. She is theo eoDsldered to be sa bouest womeo sod fit to be 
married. Aocordiog to snotber scoount, s row of seveo huts, is built on t]ie bsolc 
of s riTtr: thsf ere set oo fire»e&d tbe oulprit is eoupelled to run over tbe bumiag 
wood end eebei.* Among the Bekediru rad Bstidlm of Vpsors. if e women is 
seduced, she is teken to wife bp ber pereoaour, eves if be cbsuees to belong to e 
different eeece. In order to purifj ber for mautlsge, ber lover builde e icnsll but of 
etrew, pate the women inside It, end lete it on fire. Sbo mekee ber eeoepe (c euotber 
vjKege. where the leme ooreotonp ia porfomed, till ahe hes been butot oal oigbc 
{? eoveo) (imea.f 

A alttiler form of pnrlflostloQ ia euforced bp those eestee wbleb sdniit atrengars 
to tbeij eomouaitp. Amoog tbe Urn Ods of Bombsp e strengor wiabing to join tbe 
eribe is abeved, end then aeeted lo e emell but, wbleb is set on fire, when the 
neopbpte mekes e burrivd eeoepe.t The Holepss of Mpeore eduit into their com- 
munitp members of higher ceetee who have been exoornmonieated. 8uoh recriRte ere 
purified bp sheviog of tbe bee<) In the uees of mslea, branding the toogue with n 
piece of Wted gold, drinking oow'a urine, end betblng in wet«r drewn in ssered 
vessels. Thep ere then mede to pass sncceasivelp through seven huts, which are 
erected, eod burot down after the cendkUtea have passed tbroitgb them.§ 

Prom these exeraplse it map be gathered that a peraocn under tabu, or one who 
bee inoorred some apeoiel form of poUntion, ia compelled to submit to a rile whlob 
eouaists in passing through seveo hots made of straw or branches which are eat on 
fire, the passage involving more or less phpsical deuger ; amd that In aoma cases the 
ordeal has been so watered down that the risk to Ufe or limb Is merelp nomioal. 
This, 1 venture to suggest, is tbe origin of the rite to avert aterUltp which we have 
been ooDSiderug. The woman who le barren is anppoeed to be nnder a curse, or to 
be beset bp some evil spirit. Sbe is out of barmonp with her caste or tribal goda; 
she needs purification before sbe can again secure tbe boon of oblldreo. Probablp 
in tbe more primitive form of tbe rite ebe did aetnallp, with more or less danger to 
life or limb, paas tbroogb seven burniog hate. The severitp of the rite baa now 
been reduced, and all that remains is the burning down of tbe houses of seven 
naighboors, or of pieces of tbe thatoh taken from them. She tbua gaiua purifioailou 
without abp danger eioept from British law. It map be added that in Vedlc tioiea 
the fire or amoko of a burning thatob was oonsldered u> be effioaoloua In diapellbg 
the iofiocnee of evil apirite. In tbe/lidoreoredo, to sure pein in tbe heart, dropsp, 
and jauodioe, all epirit-eent diaeasee, a obarm Is prescribed, and vaier, dnwo from a 
stream aloog, not against, its current, is warmed with buralng grass frost a thatob 
and sprinkled over the padeoul 

There are numeroua parallels ontalde India to the riten diBoiisaed in cbia paper. 
Aocordlug to Froieiaor Weatermarck, la Idorocoo, on Nldauauner Sve thep bom the 
tent of a widow who has never given birth to a child, in order to rid the aattloBent 
of ill'luck—probablp. In particular, to obeok aUrilitp; tbo ZenuDur tribe bum tbe 
tent of eoaeone who wee killed in war during a festival i If tbera be no euob person 
in tbe encampment, tba achoolmaater'a tent ia burot insieeil; tbe Beni Ahsin meke 

* Tbutsioa, slA, 111, 48$, 

t F. BacbaiMU : A Jptiruey frvn J/kira# tU fyvtftrim IVy^arj, Ckeans, eni MaUiar, 

III, 107, 

t iUiMfrufkia Bernal/ Bsp^rtt, Uooognpb Itt, p. S. 

I awCTy, dfgOTV, FaA ii, “Tbs ScpaU Csrie," p. IA 

I ,UWsawda, “Sacred Boeks of tbe Bast,'* ZL2I, 471. 
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» toot of fttr&w nt Mi^etimner. ut it on fire, eud lei it fioet down tbe riTer; 
the Sollo buro % eireir bat et the river wbieli flows put tbelr town.* 

One of tie beet pnrtUele ii the ceremony et tbe Greek feetivnl of Apolloi 
Who wo u the Stepterin, e cftlherlie or purlflcetory feut, nt which & boy epocieliy 
selected, with bla compenioni, under tbe eeeort of the Oleiei or eeored women, »d<1 
poreoai beeriug toroliee, wu ]e<J in eilenoe to e building Ju the form of e pelaee. 
which repreftODted the ebode of Python, tlie eecred lorpaat. Tine they ect on fire, 
end overturned the table etenJiug within it, end then without looking heck they fled 
throGgh tlie door of the temple. Then the boy ioeder feigned to go into exile, or 
even into servitude. After this ell w«ro purified, orownsd with laered Isarel, and 
they rstaraod to sbsrc in e seorsnientel me^. Tbe object of tbe ceremony wu to 
parify Apollo from the sin of sltying the seored eneke.t 

There ere some other liidleu eiistonu of bubhursing in riiuel which It is not 
easy to oleeiify or oxpjesn. Sobert Southey (quotes the following sccoout^: "On 
*' tbs night of the nsw moon, iu the month of Ootolisr, the prlrioss ere obliged to 
** set fire to osrtein bousssi io honour of e victory obteineJ by their gods on earth. 
'* Tbs oheica of the houMS is left to the BrahniBs, who thus safely gratify their 
" own eninities. Tbe ussult is made suddenly, tbe bonsss are set fire to on all 
“ sides, and oonsumed with all their contsots and all tbeir iBhabltaote. eod this 
'* they call tbe holy sscrifioa of bleed and fire." The story probably comes from 
Southern India, but I have bssn unable to trace ary other accooQt of the rite. 

During the worship of the Tillage goddesses in the district of Dbsrwir, ip the 
Deccaa, tbs imagsa are placed In a grass but, known as “MltaDgrs Cottage/* 
^tang^, "tbe yenng woman.” being tbe title of the goddess more eoEanooly known 
as Bbadii Eall or Mirlyaoman.^ When tbe images are removed the hut is burnt 
down, possibly because, ewiog to its occupation by tbe divinities, it is held to be 
saerr or tabn.| In the same way. tbe Malas of Madras erect at their eeremonles a 
temple made of straw, which they destroy after the rites are fioished. eaob man 
taking a strew from the burning bail ding which be treasores as a sacred relic.T In 
(be Central' Provinces, “when cholera breaks ont, everyone retires after sunset, and 
** the Baigas [priests of the Goods aod other forest tribes] parade the streets, taking 
” from the roof of each but a straw, which are burnt, with au offering of rice, 
clarified butter, aod turmeric, at some shrine to the east of the village, site.” 
Possibly this may bs intended to mark the association of every household in tbe 
rites intended to propitiate tbe dreaded Mother goddesses who oontrol epidemic 
diseaiaa. Tbe Su&dls of the Central Provinces observe tbe festival of the Pitri- 
pakshs, ths fortnight cf the month Bhfidnn (AogJst>S«ptember) consecrated to the 
worship of tlie Manes, as follows: A humao flgure made of tbs saered Awse grass 
(poa cynoturcid 0 t) is placed Qsdsr a miniature grass hut; a Ismp is kept bumiug 
before it for ten daysj every day freeh.twigs used for eleaning tbe teeth are laid 
before tbe image, aod it ie aupplisd with fried rice in tbe morning aod a meal of 

• JK*.iw'a xvr, »/; OntmffnUt vi SMeMCstf uUh SS /} BJr Jamse 

Pnser: TU finfh, brd ed., '^Balder tbe BeeaUfuI,*' 1, 810/ 

t L. A Parnell: CiAu tf tkt ^7fS•4 Awm, IV, 898/; A, S, Cook j IW-Urt. XV. 408/; Kfu 
J. 2. Btirieoo : tfi (*4 Studf ^ ^rtak US/; tA, mjf i /wwel 

JitiUnU CbeMy, XiX, 28$; J. HaaU&gs : AtfifshfmdiA Asbstee and Slfiiu, 7. SCI; Sir Barnes 
Prasar; III, S8/. 

1 CommmplaPt AmA, 8sd Ser., p. 494, geotiag ZwrMs, I, 188, a refoeoes nbicb bas set beco 
verlAod. 

$ JIfUraj Manual o/ Jinii^raHan, III, 488. 

I SmUt OtwtUtr, XXn, 81i. f TbureWn, ctf, IV, 840. 

** C Great; «9st«ttr Omtral AvcWm, Intred. CXTIl. 
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rie«. piilsB, And vagBUblea in t]i« «v«nhig.* On tlio tenth dfrj tUe prIoBt coneB, 
b«tkda die (^gare seveo times, plaoee boiled rice before it for ite linel inoel. eod 
then. After the reeitel of lecred teite, sett fire co hut. eod preetiioeblj to the figure 
within it.* Here the imnge ran^ be eieiimed to represent the eolleetiee teceolly 
deoeeeed eeneetore o! the tribe, who ere Uiil^fed during the period of the oeremony.* 
The image end the htiE containing it ere burnt et the cloie of the feetivel, epperently 
bocauee the epiritt of those recently deed ere noweaeumed to beve geiood entrence 
to their final reating'plaoe with the general body of the Piiri or aooeaton of the 
tribe. In Madru. when a Kftttuhottai Cbetty yuiith peforma the rite known ee 
Suppida before hla uarrlage. he gone to a temple of Gan eat, tbo daity of good look 
who feroure all cnterpriaei. whlrli round hia head a beg filled with burniog ohareoal 
Ued to a long airing, apparently a prophylaotio against e^il spirits. Tben he bnrue 
a booth eet up in front of the temple, tbe ashes of which are need to make a nark 
on hie lorehead.f By this rite it would appear that he enters into communlea with 
the god who, it ie hoped, will make hli marriage prosperous. 

It irill bavo baen notieed that tbe number ee^ea plays an important part in these 
oeretnonies. Seven, Id Kiodu belief, is a perfect number, aod there ere many inatancee 
of it« use in Hlnda cults. In North India thla is tbo number of tbo haadfuli of 
wheat aud auger which are thrown into a river to appoaae the flood domon ; in a 
charm for oauiing rain to cease, seven pieces of granite, eoTen grains of mnitard, 
seven bite of goaUJueg are placed under tl>e houae eaves; they represent demons 
boeUle to Indra, god of rain, aud as they dry up the ram is suppoeed to leeaeu.^ 
In tbe older mythology there are seven Uatris or Mother goddeesea; aeven Bishis, 
Adicyas, and DSnavae ; eeveo borsoa of the a us god. In the same way, eeven was 
tbe sacred number of Apollo.§ Among the Semites, epoolal eanctlty wee attached to 
groups of seven wells, and. in partlonlar, lo the taking of oatbe.| 

In tbe present case it has been plausibly suggested by Mr. It. E. Entboven that 
the rite of passing through seven burning huts may bo '*a rapid representation of 
seven exleteneea, the outdaste regelniog his. or her, statne, after seven generatione 
** have piaaed wltbont further traosgrssaion. Tbe pereJlel auggeatod is tbe law of 
** Maan, that eeven generations sire neoeeeary to efiaco a lapse from tbe law of 
*' endogamoua marriage."^ 

On Che whole, I ventore to suggest that the explanation of tbe rite to check 
sterility is not based upon the theory of relucamation ; but that the ceremony Is a 
form of ordeal, or t metos of purgation or parifieation, fay which tbe childidia woman 
hopea to free herself from tbe evil influences which cause barrenneea, aod to prepare 
berssif for eoneeption io the normal way. W. CROOKK. 


Japan: FoUclore. HlldburRh. 

Not* or» the Qowrd aa Amwial In Jaiean. Bff IV. L. Btldl/urfk. dft 
Among the mulcilude of forms assumed by the Japaneee aetiuke, that of 
tbe boetle>gourd is unusually promlneot. It is peouliarly adapted to lerve for that 
of a aetsuke, booauao iu conatrieted portion gives a plaoe for tbo cord, wbilo iU 
■mooth end roandod surface permits the iiotsuke to peas easily uoder tbe girdle, 
thus fecllluting tbe putting ou or putting off of tbe article for wboae attachment 

* BqmU, tp. fU.. iV, M. i Thurston, op. ett., V, Hi. 

{ W. Crooks; fitjfuUr Mlfhn and FOlUort /sdte, Sitd ed,, I, 40, 77, ISB. 

\ Sh Jtmee Fraser ; $46. 

I W, BobsrtM Smith: lUligion ef fko SmtUoo. $Bd ed., |)B1 /; ikcyelefwdls SiUioa, III, 
Mt/, B461. 

Qnoted bj Tburstflo, op, oU., II, 946. 
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the netenko it utad. But in tbo btlltf of mtoj Jopuieje tbert it muob toon in 
ftvour of * gourd'tbftpod noUuko tbra tbo mero oonTOBienoo of its form, for to tuoh 
o B6lOQko^.tia to oompoTAtlToJ^ vory ftv of tho Tut Dumber of netiuket of otbor 
forme wbieh bore boeo inftde—thtj ettribato o cerkoio meMure of aaglatl power. 
Ad Rokuel gourtli of t ooevenient eizs, eitbor with Itt uoturftl turfeoo or oroBmeoMd 
with looqueri U aomotimM uied m r neteuko. bat more often r eepj of r gourJi In 
bone, i^rorj, wood (ptRlo or iRoqnerod), mekol. giRti (oikhor oolld or hollow end 
ooBtRiDiDg R liquid), jode, Rgete, lORpotooe, or tomo other mRterlRl, li employed. 
Cbildreo Dte the gour<l.forc& Torj oommonl^, often rr r noteuke to hold the little 
bRfft (O'lMMOft'lkfto&RAR) ooDtmoing tbeir pRper ohermoi tad tometlBiet m rd oroR* 
laent M\ra upoa or bung from tbete bRgt; tUe7 nte It, too, m tbo bRalo of oortRia 
of the maig9’/uda (the tiokota or Itbole booring ckovORtne Rnd Rddroit of tbe 
ptrentB, Rnd porhtpe tome oroRmenution Inteoded to eaoure BuperoRturtl proteoUoa 
for tbe amRll wtRrer). to wblob, Ruong other forme, tbRt of r loagitudioRl eeetioB 
of R bottlo'gourd ii girea.* Eider I7 people, rIro, often wear bdirII gourde or effigioe 
of gourde, wblob aerve Re tbeir oetiukee. In the oaeoR of both tLeie end tbe 
cbildiBo tbe mtio puipote of tbe gourd (or lea Jikeoeae) ia very often eeld, Rtpretent, 
to be tbe keeping of lu bearer from etumbling end from injury by fRlIiog, 

Tbo belief in tbe bottle-gourd M an amulet agRinat atambUng or injury by 
fRiling, onriouft aa U toeme, ie by no m&aoe a aew one, for. In a book pubbabed r 
little over a eeatory ago, tbe bottle-gourd la mentioned aa bavlng been carried in 
(be Geuroku period (end 0 ! tbe eevoDteeotb century) ae r charm Rgaiast atumbllng.t 
Later, r etoaU Imprint, repreaentiag r bottle-gourd, CRsne to be stamped upon geta 
(woodeo pstteaa), eo that tbe wearers of tboee geta might be kept from stbrnbliog. 
a loarkiog wbiob, 1 believe, Ie atlll sometimes followed. Tbe gourd is far iroea 
being tbe only amulet to which tbe power of preserving Its bearer from falling is 
ascribed by tbe Japanese; a similar power is very often attributed at tbe 
pretest time to tbe little bell worn at the wuat by Japaneae Infanta, to eerUuD 
atones (sncb as rook-oryetsl)!, to certain amulets of religions origin, and to some 
other tbinga. This ttulklpllelty of magical preservativee againtt falling auggssta 
that they art respectively indicatlona of a phase In tbe decay of more primitive 
beliefs, for although atunbling is a danger to which children and old people (who 
are looked open aa entering tbeir aeeond obUdbood when they reach tbo age of 
sixty, sod Id eooaeqneuca often wear, like oblldreSi red undergarments, red-lined 
elotbee, or red oapsO patticularly exposed, Ik aeeme hardly likely that so many 
RBsuleta Whieh are nok direetiy aeaooiRhle (Recording to the general principles under¬ 
lying tbe Bdlecting of 6bjecca aa amulets) with falling should Ltve been eipeolaily 
deviled againat falling: that in, we aeem to have a good reason for goasalug (bat 
tbe oarryiikg of eertalQ artidee by tbe Japanese aa preaervativet against stumbling 
resembles tbe preeent carrying, by educated Europeans, of certain iblnge (formerly 
uiod aa protections against the elTect of eoreery or of ‘*evll eye,*' or against an 
kllnees) for mere *'good luck-" That this la indeed so in the ease of tbe little bell 


* fisme cblTdrea's tmalela et eeverel kibds, actn^ gcards or bessd on gcrnid forma, am abewn 
OB ?L 27 of ** Japanass Houaabold Uagke,'' In TVsih. /spM 8ua, (london), VoL 7111. 
t ns CStryMatAanim CUagaslae), Tekobaaa, 1 ( 61 , p. 69, quoUng tbe 

t la Oblo* (is, for example, at Foeebew), eraaauta cat from "precious atonea'' (jede i» 
•ridenkly nterred to, and perhaps rock-crystal and cczal as wall) “are oRen worn suspended on 
" OBs' dde of tbs psteoni of (dulta, Some aeaffl to bsllere kbat saeb a use helps tbsm to keep tbeir 
'** Rod acta IS a klad of ptevsative of sUpplef or falUag dowB.”—J. Doolittle, SmuI Hfi 

9f Ms Otams, New Tork, 16(7, 7oL IT, p. »«. 

4 Jekiebi Inonye: Stm M ^ ^Vhye, TfikyO, 1»10, p. SU. 
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i* oletrlf shown bj «r»\a erideocs*; Jt is fuxtbsr shown in Cbo oms of rock- 
orfsul, which I hsTO reoordsd m usod si s protsosion nfsinit fsliiog, snd wUiob bss 
boon roportodf ss s protoeflon sgslose tbs works of sril snpemstursl boings: snd tbst 
it is slso so in tho om«s of sons of the other smuletf now ossd sgnlast itumbllng 
«sn, 1 chink, be shown u welJ. The oHgi&sl (or st least so strlj) parposs of the 
wAsrlng of the little bell wss the proteetioo of its bosrer from the sttsoks of tTlIlf 
disposed snpemstursl beings seeking wosk or belpteki persons whom tbs^ oould 
injure. We hsye ressoo to suspeoi, therefore, tbst the bottle-gourd, like s number 
of other luuuletlo objeots used to-dsj in Jspso for more or less ipeeiflo. but ninOTi 
purpoisii wss foraorlf emptojed m s thing snUpsthstio to evil speotrsl beings of 
msn7 (sod perhsps sll) kinds, sad tbst its proseot employaent ''sgsloit stumbllDg'* 
or "injury hy'fsIUog" is no more then s relio of s much wider sphere of spplloe- 
tion. The use of tbo gourd by children eeems to confirm s suspioion of this kind. 
boosQse s decaying belief In s msgicsl operstion of nore or less general eppllescion 
often finds its Iset exprsuioni in matters ooonected with children. And tlie use of 
the gourd by elderly people seems further eonfirmetion, because Andlsg red^ colour 
which ie used in China tnd Japan se a proceotion against the attsoks of evil super¬ 
natural beings—stiU 70 m by old people jast ss It is worn by chUdreo, we osy 
assume as probsble tbst s reason similar to that onderlying the msgioal employueut 
of red underlies the msgicsl emplojinont of the bottle-gourd, wbtob is likewise worn 
by the aged sad the Tery young. 

That the bottle-gouM was formerly primarily so amulet generally soti-spectrsd 
.in chsrsoter would seem to be shown by the fact that In Chios (where the child*e 
enall belJ, now oommooly regarded in Jepao as iiccle or no more than a pre- 
serrstive against injory from falls, is stUl used to keep the child from harm doe 
to evil superaatursl beioge), the bottle'gourd is aasociated both in a general way 
and in several special ways with the proteotiou of persons from spectral attacks. 
At Foochow “The gourd-shell, or a painting of the gourd 00 wood or paper, 
" or a Small wooden gourd, or a paper enC 10 shape like a perpeudlonlar section of 
a gourd, or a paper lantern made io shape of a gourd, ie In frequent use . . . 
** sa a ohara to disiipste or wsrd off pernleioae iofluenees. Children often wear 
" about their persons a representation or picture of the gourd. The shell of this 
" ▼egetehla is lomstlmes hung up near the place where the children who bare not 
" yet had the small-pox sleep duriug the last night of the year. This enstom is 
'* explained by the Chinese by sayiog tbst e oerUis god U the eowll-pox snd 
** measles will *eniply' (he small-pox into the gourd-shell, and not Into these 
** obildren, if be should obeerre one ready."^ U Is w^rth observing. Id cenneotioa 
wUh these Fooohow pracdoei, that the gourd-shell, and the small wooden gourd, sre 
duplieeted by Jspsneso amulets, while the paper out In shape like a section of a 
gourd is parallelled rery closely by tbe gourd-ebsped maigo-fudai and, farther, tltet 
tbe " god of the smstl-pos " referred to is an evil-working demon who has been 
deified by the Chinese—as, somstlmes in a more or less cnedified form, by otbsr 
Asian peoples—becauss of bis power. At Amoy, gourd-shaped cbjsot* esade from 
wood cut on the fifth day of the fifth nontb, a date psooliariy propitious Io matters 
coonectod with preteotion agatoit evil lupamatural bolngv are wore on the breast as 

* Jspsewe UoBHbold Uaglo,'* p. 14$. N. A DeDOji, In 71U FMt-Ierr ef China, R«sg- 
kong. 1S7S, p, S$, says tbst tbs •• most cemiBCSi of sll [aauMs] sre the HtUs belle vom by the 
" CblueN ebUd of srery degree In Sfas.Sentbenmesl provluew, sod, Bore spsriogly, used lu tbe 
“ NoKh slso." 

t P. Xh man , io " VolkstbUmliobs TontsUangeo In Jtpsn,'* In tfrr diuCvoUe 

fir N^ar-itni TSUwhtttti' Otlatian*, VoJ. Tf, p. 884. 

* t DooUnle. ToL II, pp. 818, 81$. 
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amulon, together vi(h smell svords^potont proteckions tgeieik such bdi&gs ia 
gsjiorel—mede of Tood of tbs leme kind.* It i» bcoresting to obeerrSf further, 
tbel the Meleje, irho here men^ beliefs, wbetber of Melejen or of Cbmeee origin, 
rOMinbling those of the Jspeneee, inolude (he skin of e bottle*gonr<l emoDg the 
meteriels need for fuuiigeting eo infeDC which cries end will not (eke Its food,t 
beoeuie tlie symptoms montiened ere smoog those ettributed b^ kbeot to tbeettecks 
of eril Kipertieiurel bdnge, 

Tiiet iojur^ by lei ling wei, like meny other evlle, formerly looked upon es one 
of kbe ofieote of the eotloni of eueb bcioge is jndloeted by verioos Jepeoeie bellefe 
or prectioei, The seme idee oomei out oleerly Jo e record ooncerolng the Koreens, 
who beve meoy beliefs oloeely rceembUng, or et loMt founded on the seme ccnoep* 
tlouB IS, Jipeueie beliefi^pereoae out on e iiillslde cutting wood offer e little of 
ebeir food, before pertnklng of it, to the spirit of the piece wliere they ere> feering 
(bet if they fell to do so **they will be punished by e severe fell or out, or some 
other ecoidenf’t 

We mey now, hiring seen tbst the bott]e*gourd or its likenoes probebly served 
in Jepea ee ea lusulst egelnst the works of evil soperoeturil beings in geaerel, 
retber then egelnst loy one specified evil, seek e eetlsfeetory reeson why it sbonld 
l)eve been selected es sucb en euialet, The wide distriboticn of the belief in tbe 
preservetive Tirkuea of tbe bottle-gourd ludlcetes tbet the belief is probebly eo old 
ooe> while the present occuireoce of the belief, In one fora or enotber, in Chiue. 
in Jepeo, end emosg the Meleys, lodicetos tbet it probebly his elemeots fitting in 
with fiindementel conoeptioni of tbe leveril peoples emoog whom H Is found. 
1 tbioh Chet we miy trace the reeson we seek in, or et least es closely related to, 
tbe enploymest of gourds as rattles. The seeds witbio e dried goord, striking 
egeiost tbe shell when the gourd is ebskeo, meke e sound which bee caused gourde 
to be selectod es rettles, often for ceremonial purposes, in Terioas parts of tbe world. 
It seems possible, therefore, that the sound given forth by tbe goord may, in itself 
and directly, have sufficed to cause tbe selection of the gourd as ao imulet; tbe 
fact that tbe sound mey et times, in tbe oeee of small gourds, be elmoet intodible, 
is not valid as an argument against this, for it is whiob, everywhere. Is 

.generally regarded as of most service In the warfare sgainst the nnseen, not quantity. 
Among the amolelic bells of Japanese or Chloese children there ere some which 
prodooe hardly so aucb sound es e smell gourd; perbaps ho extreme example of 
thes^almost equivalent to tbe mere effigies of goords^is tbe bell, for a Japaoeae 
infant, nade from a piece of tbe sutler of e aecr^ deer (a materiel in itself deemed 
preservative egainst evil),^ which oau be barely heard wben shaken. It seems 
possible, on the other hand, that to the gourd used as a rattle there may have 
enolently been ettributed speeial virtues In oounection with the driving away or the 
control of evil sapersatapal beings daring magical or during religious ceremonies, 
end that because of this tbe gourd was looked upon as a mag:ioel instrument, and 
ennie thus to be applied as a personal amulet, That a gourd oould serve as a child's 
toy as well as for tbe child’s protection would have provided an additional reeson 

* i. J. M. ds Uroot! Lm A twmi (Amvr), Peris, ISIS, p. Tbe use o£ tbe 

gomd bare la azpldeed (p, M9) by da Oroot by tba OblnaH apothecerlaa' employaiefit of goind* 
•balls M of pottery foorda ea oootelsen for thelx madlolQil Bsteriela eed by the gonrd’a 
symbobalng a bom of plenty aocag the Obloeee. 

\ V, W. fikeet: JVafey Mafia, Londoa, ISOO, p. BS6. Llghtniug.itraok wood, tb« belief In 
wUob as aotl^emoBlacal Is widely extended, ia sneUiar maUrtal used for such fanlgattoss by (be 
Ualays. 

I Vra. Bisbop; £erm end Srr London, ISM, VeL II, p. S44. 

f Tbay laegea of goerds, ea wall as clbar ebiacta, are Dido of thli mstsriaL 
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for it» Mfloeifttlou with cLildbooiI; k number of ezemplee of entiMiemonjecel objooM 
which h»ve boeome common cbildren’i loyi in Jepen could be cited in support of 
tbi* elnocc obrloue conelniion, The geiiertl foi^ of tbe Utile Mnuletlc belle of 
Chmeee end Jepfcoeae obUdrco, whioli ia avjdeoUy e tredltionel coe, leoda eupport 
to tbe idee tbet gourde were euoleiiily ueod ea amulets beeeuee cboy acted as rattlee, 
for those belle eopsist of ihelle of motel, elmoet coropletoJy oloeed, oontejelog loose 
elrlkere; that li. they ere not open*mo\jtl)«d belle with dappers, but are merely 
«mell metallio rattles, end not improbably derived more or lee# directly from rattles 
of regeteblo origin.* 

Agelo. U SKms postIbTo that the Far Eaatern omploymeot of the gourd ae an 
amulet may have originated in the gourd's omploymeni ae e oontalnor for eubeUaeea 
to wbich preeerrallTi or other virtues wore eitrlbuted.f Prinlilve peoples very ofUn 
carry upon their persons seeds, powders, or other things in floeJy divided forms, with 
proiecllve or curative intent, most oftso keepicg those things in little seeks, but 
occaelonally using smell gourtle for tbe porpose. If tbe Chinese anciently 
a practice nf this kind, a naturel and logioal development from it, end ooc which 
would parallel the developmente In tbe case of certain other souletio objects amoog 
tbe Chinese, would have been tbe use of empty gourde (with tboir moutbs kept 
closed, so that epeeiral beings, who ere genertlly looked upon es being in many 
respects rather stupid, could not know the contents) and of effigies of gourds. 

The gourd is mentioned in tbe writo of a certain fire-preveuUng service ae one 
of four children » whom leanemi gave birth in order that they might counteract 
the evil works of her earlier child, Fire4 bat i« iolrodoctloD ia this connection 
seems, if we mey take tbe nature of its oompenlons as a criterion, to bo due maioly, 
if not eotlrely, to iu value as a vessel for holding water. Snake-goorda occur m 
eonnocrion with certain Japauese curative or preservative but m those 

majinai of which I know their applicetiooe seem to be based on cca«ptions ether 
than those underlying tbe magical applications of the bottle-gourd which have bees 
• di.cu..«l .bo*,- HILDBDBGH. 


REVIEWS. 

India: Naga Languagr®- „ , x .. 

Tangkhui Grammar and DUtitmary {XJkhrul D\alect)y wit A /flwrratiw 40 
SenUnett. By the Rev. W. Felrigrew, American Bkptlel Mission. Shillong. iW 
191 ^. 

Tbia book is published by the Aaasm Goveramenl. Persons with even a moderate 
knowledge of both Englieh and Taogkbul Naga are lew, lo that we ought, no doubly 
10 be grateful for snob a work; yet one cannot help wishing that tbe author bad 
been better quail Aod for his task. 

The expleusiions ere someticnoe ungrernwatical, end often obscure. What, for 
msunce, is the uoluoky learner to make of tbe following oa page 8, under the head 
M pponuocietioo ” ? • * ,» 

“Words or suffixes ending in « or ui interchange with o, as fJ-/e for 
(oomc), end in modified verbs, such ae yim-thu-va (walked away), when changed 
into a verbal adjeolive, is cbengsd Into 

The preface relers to Sir Georgo Grierson’s Liogalerio Survey of India, whicli 
has already dealt with the language. It is to be regretted that the author has not 
benefited by Sir George's explanation of tbe rtructure of the languages la this 

~0t this tn>s of bell, Holmes, rtferriog to certola eeclcat Ce&ml Amsrtesa Wli, say* (.Wt A, 
8ur-Awttr. MA., p. J4) that "Tbe tojm cWglaated. no doubt. In tbe latUe, at Ont a nat.*hsll or 
naH." 

t or. •• p.«. ‘ i9 ^^ 
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groop, It be bed he would aoB lieve vrilten vf oeaee end uaniberei vokei eud 
caeode ead teoeae, to treetiog of a leogjege which t» tDoocooC of all theae things. 
He does not, indeed, go so far ei> (be author of a grammar, quite recoatly used in 
CrOToraiDeoC eoboole, who ioTSDCed a ptulo*posG-perfee& iu Burmese: but he preaeats 
oa with eight oaaei (ha might aa well Lave made eighty) and a potential mood 
formed with a eerbal auffia aeaaiog be roaponaible.'’ 

NuTDoroiit sBoteaeee are given in Kaga aud Engllab* and would be very useful 
if the grammer ware bettor dealt with. In a language of Ihia group a aeutonoo le 
largely made up of perticlei. Many of theao bavo uo aquivaleet in Bogliab, and tho 
I'oglnner findi It very JlffiooU to asoorcaiu tbolr meenlag aod ate unleaa tbeaa are 
oxplalned. Xbo more ezavplee there are tho hotter, but ezamplea alone are ineufRuient, 
eepeolally If no indlcatioa ii given ae to the meaning of other wordi Id the eenteooe. 
To look up tbe words in the dioilotiary at tbe end of the book ii more likely to 
waste the I earner's time than to help him, as pMctloally all particles ero excluded from 
It No doubt it is difioult to deal witli these in a Tooabulary, beoauae few of thorn are 
caps We of being translated iuto a single £ngl)ib word : bat it ia a dlfRculty whloU 
ODgbt to be faoed. It mey be met by writing note# on them, either separate or 
appended to sentenoeei and referring tbe user of tbe vocabnlary to tho page on 
which tbe notes may be found. On the other band, the Naga words (or made*up 
expreasioDs) for atagmoss, duo tile, regimen, calendar, Reid-glass, Impetigo, patriot (all 
lu tbs Naga-Goglisb vocabulary) and scores of others might well have been omitted. 

Keys to proouu^ation' prepared without a knowledge of pLonedoi are bound to 
be defective, but it le sometMeg new to And a dead laoguoge resorted to for » 
key-word. On page 2 we have eo as co in e-peo (Latlo).^’ 

On page i appears, tbe remark: ^'1 b&ve irade no attempt to mark Cones or 
“ Stresses, as these dlffarencos can only he properly learsed by ear." As applied 
4o tones which differentiate tbe.meaomg of words this statement is the reverae of 
tbe truth. Such cooes mv4X be marked, if tbe student is not to be misled from the 
begioulng* and made to form habits of mispronoociation which it will be dtffioult 
for him to eradicate later. It is probably not too rnneb to say that, though a 
Buropeeu with a good ear may learn to speak these languages correotly in other 
jespecta without Tieuel aeaietanoe. he will uever learn tbe tones unloss be eees the 
words in writing and the tottee marked.* T7nless this Is done he cannot distinguish 
tbe (ones which sn siieotial from those which are accidental. 

It is high time that all writers on unwrltteo languagee abandoned the practice 
of using miecellaneone fancy spellluge, which represent no deHnite sounds, and 
adopted tbe alphabet of the, lotematioual Pboaetio Aasociation, tbe only one' ia wide 
use in this eoantry which can be said to rest on a solentiffo basis. Tho alphabet .is 
used, somatimos with modiffoatlcns, practically in all our text-books ol phooetios. The 
knowledge of pUcnetlos is spreading dally, and the youoger men who go out to tbe 
lilMt an likely ia the uear future to be lamiUar with the alphabet. '*For tbe past 
" ten yean systemstic instnietloa in phonetics . . . has formed part of tbe courie 
“ to be f^lcwed by all Scottish teaohers, whether Primary cr iiscoodary. ... . 
** lostructlon ip phonetics is oow given by regular members of the staff at meet 
** Upglish train ing-ool leges." The quotation ie from page 24 of the recently published 
report of the Modem Languages Committee appoint^ by tbe Prime Minister, which 
^Teoo 1 ntDends that '*sd adequate trsiniag in and mastery of phoneticn" ahould> be 

* Tone Bsy be deftaed w pitch or verlatloa of jdtob. The tosM are bwt marked br short 
liMs or dasbss placed bslors or after tbs pliable. Ihos a btgb level line would Indicate s blgb 
oren toon; a slsnilngbs^lnaiag Ugb sod stullag low, a failing tone ;,aiid so os.. Tbs aerks 
oaa furtber be explained by nMaoe of moiical notation, though this mstbod has tbe diawfea^ of 
being tc0 pROtss, tbe range of pitch In tbs spoken word being variable and merely releUve. 
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eijftr&nt60i3 by OTory nomBl oorti(^c»U (p»^ 52); th*t ^'pbooeticB foria pare of tb« 
trilling cf rU entruu to tho pabtie aer^ico wboeo duty viU He io foreign 
eoaetriM" (pego 44); end thel •*$, tborongb knowledge ot tbe eolence iboold forn. 
pert of tbe epeoUl treinlng of eeieoted cendideten for tbe Indlen Ciril Serrloe’* 
(pege 13). It mey be edded tbet tbe Boerd of Study for the Preperetion of 
Uieeiouerlee hei for loine joere bold euirmer connee including pbonetiee; end fbet 
leeturee in pbonetiee tod preeUoU oleeeot ere now Held throngbout tbe yeer et tbe 
new Sobcol of Orientel Studlee in Vinelmry Ciraoi. Altbougb^ therefore, compere* 
tleely few of tbe older geoereilen ere femilier with ibe elpbebet. end though It ie 
consUntly being dereloped. improTed, end exuitded.lt ie likely eooii to b«» in 
iU melo feeturee et leeat, ee uniTereelly recognieed m our eyetecn of noUtion in 
Dtueic: end wrltors on Jenguegoi will go more iblnk of ueing letter* (ineludiog 
ordlnery Bomen lettere with diecritioel mnrke) invented by tboneolree or of giving 
tboir Own reloee to lotten^ then e muiicien wonld sow publieb e pleoe of muiio 
with e Dotetion of bie own, or one in wbloh diffbreut veluea from tbe ordlnery ere 
given to the notee end other aymbole. 

One of tbe intemitloDel eymbole. q. Lea been ueed in tbie book, though ineoo* 
eiatently end with tbe erroneouc itateoent (on page 2) that it bea been edopMd by 
the Royel Aiietio Society. The elpbabet waa rocomsended by oe in e paper for 
the Soeiety'e Journal (^'The'Uae of the Bomea Cberacter for Oricntel Languegea,’' 
Joly, 1912), bat ofBcielly the SooJoty baa ao far only doTotad ita atientioo to the 
tranelitaretion of written laoguagee. (Trepillteration bee nothing to do with the 
repreeentetloa of sound a. It ia merely e nooTention by which oartuo oharwotera of 
tbe fiagari and ocher eipbnbete are rapreaeoced by eartmo other eberectera, with or 
without diacritical marks.) The applioetioQ oi tbe eyscem to Indieo languages waa 
dealt wUb In TAe Ariatie Quarterly Renew for January, 1912, and In The Indiaman 
of the 2R(b July, 1917. A key to tbe ayetem, priee 6d., ie obtainable from 
Mr. Daniel Jones, Reader in Pbonetiee et London UniTereity College. The paper 
for the Royal Aaiatio Society, mentioned above, may also be obtained from him, price 
la. 6(f. Mr. Daniel Jonee h— himielf dealt with tbe subject in an article, entitled 
'*The Value of Phonetica to tbe Language Student,’* Inlematiofkil Review 

af MittioM for April, 1918. 

A warning iabere seoeeaary. It wonld be better that tbe IntenutioDal alphabet 
ebon Id. not be need, at all than that It abould be need by a person slcogechar 
ignorant of pbonetlu. But in tbete daya do such penon ahoutd attempt to reduec 
an unwritten language to writing. Ja Europe be hae no exouae, for be can easily 
renoTo the reproaob of Ignorance from hinaelf. In India faolliriee for tbe eUidy of 
phonatiue hardly oxiat, but It ta hoped that ihla will aoc long oootinue to be the 
cnee. R. 0 BANT BROWN. 


TaxUa. tfarsBall. 

A Guide ta Tarila. By Sir John Menhal), Direotor*OcBeral of Arobieology df 
Id India. Calcutta : Suierinteodeut GovcnvcDt Frlnting. 1918. Price 4/. $d. It 
T here Ie no aaeieot ilCe lo India tbe aoieniifie czoaTatioa of wbiob bea beco 
ewaited wUh greater Intereat than that of the great oity of Tazila, which lies 
20 mllee aorib*west of Rawalpiadi, in tbe Panjab. Its name lo Saaikrit, TakkaailA 
or Takbaaili, meaniug probably 'Mbe city of cut atone,'’ marks iu importance. 
Zt ia mentioned In tba Mahibbirata; an InecriptJon io Aramaic characters of tbe 
fourth or fifth deutnrry s.c., tbe only Aramaic record yet found in Indie, iodlcatea 
eba inUnenoe of Persia. It waa captured by Alexander the Great Iq 826 B.o.; it 
wes of much importauee under tbe Maoryao empire, Bactrian Greeks. Soytbiaui, 
and Farlbiasi. and it was finally destroyed during the invaelon of tbe White Hues 
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ivfcer 455 x.d. Uiieh 4&mftge doiio b; iguorsBt expimrs, but Bio«t of the oity 
bae MW been oanfull/ esooTeted under Sir Join Ma>rehiiU’« eoperrieioo, wbo gireu 
.e 7e)aablo aoooiiDt of ite hletory nnd topography. Amon^ the moit intei^llog die* 
coverleewdre e eteetlte veeKol with e iilrervaie insidei ikn<l iu the tmq eo ioacribed 
bofoK end a eninll gold cneleet oonUiniug some minato bone relioa. the ioeorlption 
belog dated about 78 a.o. : the remaioi of a pnlMo bearing a coneidemble reietnblanee 
to tlioie of Aieyria; a repreieutation of the doablO'hoaded eagle which lirat ooeura in 
HIttite art; au Araualo Inicriptiou of tlie fourth century b.c. ; a head of Dloayiiia 
In ailvor repouaad; lome fine jewellery; a temple much reaombKag the eleeiloa) temples 
of Orooce: and unotlier complei apparently Zoroaelriivti. W. CROOKS. 


Lau Islands: Folklore. St. Johnston. 

Tie Lnu Iilande and lAeir Fairy Tatee and Folk>Lora. By X. St. 4C 
Johnston. Pp. 145. Loadon : The Tbnea Book Company. 1918. lU 

Xbo culture of Fiji, arieing out of a Dlxtcra of Uolaaesian aod Polynesian 
elemenka, baa a spoelal oharacker very different from elkber of its constitneou. Tbe 
taleo recorded by Ur. 6t. Johnston, from tbe more Polynesian Jelanda of the Laii 
Arcbipelago, show this epeeial character clearly. Most of them deal with tbe doings 
of Fijiau gods and with tbelr relatione with tbe human iabebitanta of Fiji, and 
rereal a concept of the bighor powers dUtInoUy different from that of Polynesia, 
while the chief link with Melanesia is in the account oi magic and in the incidental 
appearaoce of a aopcrnatural sedncer ot young men, and beliafa concerning tbe dead, 
which are frequent themes of Melanesian mythology. 

Tbe talas are recorded in free translation and in a literary form intended to 
appeal to popolar interest. Mr. St. Jobnatoo disclaims tbe r6U of tbe ethnologist, 
but tbe atoriee he relates not only give a vivjd picture oi Laoan belief, but also 
record incidentally many facte of great antbropobgical interest Thus, we are told 
of the ancient practice of burying chiefs in great canoes, which were then dragged 
to almost inacceseible cares, and tbe chapter on ma^c relates seyeral interesting 
features, such as the necessity for keeping away from the ssa aod the conatant 
recurrence of tbe number four in the magical rltnal. Mr. St. Johnston tells ue that 
tbe tales now recorded are selected from a big book of notes. It is to bo bo|>ed 
tbet we may have other seleottona from tbie nct6*book, and tbe anthropologist will 
not cogiplaia if tbe facts are giten as nearly as possible in tbe native dreae. Tbe 
free tranelation into literary English ie apt to disguise many touches of native thought 
of great value to the student, whether this value be to assist exactness in comparison 
with other localities or to roveal with fidelity the oonoepts uadoriying the msnifold 
social activities of tbe people. W. H. B. RIVERS. 


AKTHAOPOLOOIOAL KOT£. 

ACOISBIOKS TO TRI LiakABT Of TRR ROYAL AnTBBOPOLOOIOAL 

IirSTITPTg, 

{Donor indicated in parentietet.) 



The Turke of Ceniral Aeio in JJitiory and at the Preseni Day: An Etkna- 
ioffteat Inquiry itUe tke Pon* Tur'omae Awifsm, and BiHioffraphieal Ffaterial 
relaHny to lie Fariy Turke and ike Preeeni Turke oj Central Alia. By M. A. 
Csaplicke. QjxS. 234 pp. and Map. Clarendon Press. 15#. net. (The Publishers.) 

La ^oKv«ffe*Caf^<foNi# et U» lie* Loyalty. By Fritz Strasin. 9^x6^. 99$ pp., 
184 lUnetratioas, S Plates, and a Map. Georg and Co., Bale. (Tbe Author.) 

Brai AJro SFOTtowoOds, Lm, His Kai«tr*« Prlntw*, W Harding Street. Leadaa, B.C. 4. 
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ORIOINAL ABTI0LE8. 

Aroheeolo^. With Plate 0. Breton, 

somo Moxloan Olay Hoad*. Bn A. C. Breton. O 

The email eUj buJi, found in greet nuinbere in the fielde eoveriog the 
eite of Teotibueoeo, aro known in nneeume obieflf from one t^pe with oloeely 
ehftven heed, eltbongb there ere eoTerel other kinds, including eocoe with oleborate 
head'droeiei ebaraoterieing nerUln dirinitiee. After beriog riiited manj ancient 
ejtee, eellee^og tbe email objeete brought to the surface jear after jeer hj rain and 
euUiration, it maj be eaid that the ibavea heede nre peculiar to TeoUhuecau and 
ere found nowhere eJec. 

la fiolde uear Otumba (beyond Teolibnaoen) tliere was euoh a profuiicn of clay 
head I, obsidian arrow poiota. Ac., that after a weck'a eoUeotlng I threw away two 
baekete foil, wbilit bringing away a very large quantity. Theae were varied in 
ebaraotcr. Bound TlaxcaJa, within a radius of dro or alx miles, on almoet every 
hare apace of tepetate, email heeds, humao asd animal, wore strewn tbout. On a 
hill some miles from Aplzdoo (north of Tlaxpala), ^ere must hare been an altar 
or temple to a goddess of materalty, judgleg from the feminine dgurioee which 
my Borreut found there. These were sent to the National Museum st Wubiogton, 
birt failed to arrive. 

Almost every site in that region baa its dietinctire type of tbe little beadn. 
Those in Piste C are from Metepce, a bclUsiU in the plain of Toluca, beyond 
the mouQtaloa that shut in tbe valley of Mexico to the north-west. Although 
much battered sod arcbiuo in etjle. they are worth reproducing for the treatment 
of the eyes, wblcb eoesist of double hollowe separated by a ridge, with no pretension 
to repreeeuC the actual eye. Such noses as remalD tc thrm aro nnlike the usual 
Mexicao type, also tbe peculiar bead-dreeses. Tbe baoVs of tbe beads are quite 
Hal. Decorated pots and ** idols” were dug up at Metcpec, but were carried off 
by an American col lector about twenty years ego. The bill bad been long under 
cultivation, bet was known locally for tbe antiquities found there. 

Miss H. Newell Wardle, of tbe Uuaoiim of tbe Academy of Seteocea nt Pbila* 
depbia, has Idoked over their large Mexican eolleetiona, and Hods only three clay 
b^s the eyas of which arc treated urailarly to these el Metepec, with surrounding 
ridges. Duly one of these hae Che centre ridge. No provesanee was given with 
thorn when received by tbe muaenn. 

It is worth noting that the votive beads, held (by tbe long black hair) by (be 
figures on the lea itpeitries,* have double eyes. These are two white quadraegular 
spaoea enclosed by a dark line, which also divides them. None of (be many other 
eyoa in these tapestries are ao treated. 

All the Moxicaa olay heads need to be seen In tbe same lighting lo wblob they* 
wore made, especially tba more finely wrought onea of Taotibuacan. lu a diffuaad 
light (as in a muieun), the delioato detsJIa do not show, and they come out badly 
Id a photograph, but when teen Id a room lighted ouly by a doer, Mexicao faabloD, 
many of them are surprisingly vivid, and real works of art. Tbe heads Jllastrated’ 
are from 2^ to nearly 7 cm. high. No trace of colour remains on tbam. 

Also illustrsted in the t’late is u polished atone frog, purebasod at tbe Indian 
town of Zaoatlan, aear tbe northern border of tbe State of Puebla, aod on tbe edge 
of the barranca that ends tbe high plateau there. Tbe Aocisint aits was covered 
with young barley M tbe time of ray vislti so could not be investigated. Tbe frog 
ie of unusually bard, close grained rook, apeeiflo gravity S*8i5, and appears from 
the shape to have been made from a oslt. It is a inre specimen aod I gave It to 
tbe National Muieuna at Wasbiagtoo, where It is amoog tbeir best polished stone 

* Str Miu, 1*1S, 2S. Fif. 4. Owing to tbe dark colouring It Is dlficaU to lee the details. 
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o1)^943t4 uiii is tbs onlj one of itt kiad. The dimensiooa ere 8*3 am. bj 4*3 cm. 
Tbe hollow* »bow M pole Unei. like moet Mexicen osrringe. There ere oalj four 
di^ite on each extremity. Tbe officiele of the l^etioael Mveoum kind)/ permUted 
no to make all tbese drawings duriug'a recent rlsH. 

Tbe frog is Intimately associated with the uomiag of rain jn Mexico (aleo in 
Peru), and tbe specimen baa bands uplifted In a preying altitude whilst tbe tongue 
hangs out ea If with thiret. It ii a fact that tbe frogs croak at tbo end of the 
long dry aeason when orory one U looking at tbe aky and hoping for a shower, and 
cattle 111 tbe fields low, calling tbo nin." Mexlcana say tbe froge prey for rain, 
and In Yuoatan the croaking of the large frog Is a sure sign of rain within three 
day#. Their oootented thankful ohant aftorwarde aojnda quite difTerently. 

A. C. BRETOK. 


Now liexloo: Folklore; Parsons. 

»oth«ra And Chlldran *t tAfftins. Sy Ffne Octet J’artcnt, d|l 

Wana'e baby wea two weeks old on my last (1913) viaiC to Laguna, and lU 
as tbe baby lay in her bebooded board cradle on the floor or. still lo her compartment. 
00 the lap of her mother or bar great*aunt, onr talk led natorally from her aixl her 
abort experiooce to waya with.babies in general. Like other Pneblo Indian babies, 
ebe bad been taken outdoors and presented to tbe gods. Ou the fourth raoroiog of 
her life, before suorise, one of tbe two surriying med{oine*meQ of Laguna, tbe 
rdstvoffna (cbonder) efitafti came to the house and laid out on tbe floor of tbe 
upper room of tbe two>storled house hia altar paraphernalia. Wana made for me 
tbe following diagnm of the altar 

»Mtb. 



I 

I 

f 


t a lywiil. a a.MiA CfUnt knife). < ■ meal Una 

Tbe isfttik ia • fetich or symbol of tbe deity within the. earth, a deity wbO ie to 
tbe Keresane a aouroe of being and the most reyered of all their saporoatnrels. naaa 






I 
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(mother) TLe tTxnboUo iyttik U ad eer of corn “wrepped witL anapua cotton 

end Btt in & little bncfeskin oep. Wlieo eet out on an altar-^the OT 1 I 7 time it ie 
expoied—it ia dreeaeO with feathers aud eneireled with a string of preoloua beads— 
tur<^uoise aod white shell headSf together with olifella or abalone ahella. On either 
aide of the iyttih 1& our dlagrammatle altar ie a fliot kolfe. The dint knivea aerve 
in this eeee, 1 aurmiee, aa lo other oajw of eeremonlel usage, aa a gunrd to the 
or altar against witobes or evil spirits.* The o^tral Hoe of maal la a road- 
waj for the 'the benorolent aupareaturali, probably lu this oaae more 

partloularly tor naiya to eoms lo by. Usually on alUra the meal road leads 

from the east, tb« altar facing the east. I could eot learn why In this inaia&co the 
obaraotorlatio positiou was changed. In myth, to be sure, noi^a iyttik lives at 
eAi^o^o/i»e (In the nnrth). 

lu tbe diagram of the altar a medicine-bowl should have been represeoted, as 
from it, out of his shell oiip,t the eAlwonM cA^roru gave Wana a drink, and from it 
with his eagle'featbera he also aaperged mother and cbdd, two liitlo rites of constaot 
cooiirrenoe in Puablo Indiao ceremoolals. Aooordlng to oae iuformant there sbouU 
also be a crook stick on tbe altar, as with It the cAaerni would sprlnklo meal on the 
iofaot. 

After the preliminaries at the altar, tbe order of which 1 could get with do 
certainly, tbe cAeom took mother aod child out on tbe soutbero terraoe of their 
'house. With then weot Waua** aunt (her mother’s sialer; her mother rs dead)4 
Oetsitsa, tbe head of Waaa's bousehold,§ an old lady whom, in acoordance wUb 
Eerasae kinship terminology, Waoa nalle noiyo, motber. Out on the terrace 
Oestitsa. faciog the eaet, said this prayer| 

shauan nmya osaoh wait galutse waolumasl she sbkotjipa 

AW moiAer [iye^A] tvn iAi* morniny I am pohtff out I UiaiU 
samaak oltuoiguolsbe^ aasbgauia sukiutel erne sbkuttipa oituoiguDiahe da 
0 ty daugkur gro^o up daily all Me A'ms fAu want grov up this 
bloame osaoh baoo dleshe Gee.** 
mys«l/ euH clan thus. 

'*Kow Mother [iyetiA uaderstood], Sun, this morning 1 am going oou I want 
my daughter [the Ibfactj to grow day by day. Thus all the time I 'waat her to 
grow. 1 myeelf am of the Sun clan. I am Gas.*' 

Alter eprinkling meal on the ground and making four tlmee a dreolar gesture 
with both Leads raised, palms opward, to the Ease ted drawn back, a rltuallatio 
inriiatioD to the kcpish4^ya, aod after hroaUilng on (he mfaDt,tt cAeoni prayed 
aa follows 

towikl oalya naishUiya tobsne tauwa oawigealoeahe 

//ere give motAer fiyeriA^ fctier [S'uk] /Aot ie all good reloHonakip 

* 9 p«r i>o(n(s flfare looai: the Sla in wtat appeaei to be a rite of saorclm afttf a bbtii. 
SUvsom, M.C.; **Tbs 81s," p. 119, A1 fUg. ^hp. AkAael. 

f Sbells ore need (or msdlelfie*wateT amoni tbs 8ia, likswlM amonc ibs Za&l, . 

I The Infsatii paternal ftnsUuvethsr is nokaowa, tbs tatbsr being ooknown ■, but. Is any 
dremmanoe, I am told, it is tbe msternal, act tbs paternal grsBdBOtbar wbo aeteads tbs 
presentaiioB r(H. 

A Tbs otber uemhsn ars Wana'i father and Wane’s Ur«f*ysar<eid daugbser. 

I AnoUisr iDformant, dseerlbiog Ue pr^tatkm rlU ie gsoaraL assersed ebat tbs graodaothsr 
woold DM say any prayer. 

5 Also translatod "grow strong.” laotber latormaot Insisted that tbii word sbonld ba 
tTanslatad " to know sWt It.” 

** In otbsr oonjeotioos her name was always g(«sn as Oetsitsa 

ft In Pnsblo oenmonlsls ssorgsaaoe thinps are coamoolj bmtbsd upon, and laporsonatom of 
ths gods, at 2n8l at Imat, btwi^e apsu tbe layman. Aeowdlag U> Starauoa, tbs 81a ii^ut la 
bmtbed on. (“Tbe 81a," p. 141.) 
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Wityo ttiiawfc hinooAtfckonieho emiton shkuiiipft nA\y% nslibdiyft towik* 
0 / nalue goodnttt pccpU multiplyinp Mi> vay want mothtr father take 
iftni obeowfr uame ftbkuuip*. 

read take tkie a*k want. . - , 

“Horo I glv* 7 W cUIld, Motb«r iyeiik, FMh«r Soo. That it all. ooou aod 
valnabla reUtlooshtp (m„ of kin and clao), goodueia, Inoreow of paopla- Snob I 
waot, Mother iyetik, Kailw Sun, take the road [of tho ohild’i Ufa], Tbii I aak 
and vaot,*' 

Two cenmobial roquiraaiante in conoaoUoo wiiii or aubioqiieut to tho rite 
should bo montiooed, Uoforo like rlta tho motbe/’o Lair baa hsen waohod—a Lair 
wash ia Qomnonly re<;iiirod before Pueblo Indian ooromoniala—aud before the rite 
and after, for twelve days after the birth, ibo woman is expected to be eoutlnent. 
In case of rlolaUoB (cheaehei) abe would dry up {teipamio). e.e., die,t an Ices ahe 
were given a purge 
by tbe nedioiue* 
man. 

In tbie pre* 
eeatation rite there 
was no reference 
to n^iog the 1 b> 
fant, and wbea I 
made the acquaint' 
aooe of the beby 
ebe bad not as yet 
been given •“? 
name. How ebo 
wduld get her 
Indian nsme t did 
not bear from 
Waoa,l but there 
va» talk of how 
In course of time 
she would bo given 
an American " 
name in baptism 
' at ibe Catbolio 
uhurob, Water 
would be put to 
her head and salt 
to her lips and 
the SpaoiiL god« 

parent institution woold be entered into. Every Christmae thereafter ber godmother, 
b«r Toother’a eamedre, would give her a prsunt—end her mother would give a 
return present to her godm^ither. 

Laguna children, like other Pueblo Indian ohlldreo, reoelve other presents, 
prosents of a more distinotively native character. While a ceremoDial by masked 
danoers or...iaiienc ia under way, pareuts will eak one of the dancers, perhaps a 


* An onlaiailiar word. Tbe «AmM bare a pecmllai vDoabolery. 

t fy- PaieMis, B.O.: 2ofll Death Belieb and Prautloea."—A swt/ma Antk^eyelefiH. XVIJI, 

. X Aeoording to other iofomanU lumee ere suggested by tbe uedJcie^man, but not at the 
BreesBtaClob rite. iCf. ‘*Tbe Sla," p 141.) 
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kinuuAo, lo TD»ke a bow and arrow or an au\cak (a baby) for their child—bow and 
arrow for a hoy, auwci* for a girl. The parool iii|iplioa the material§, and in uaing 
them the dancer aaya a prayer for tha good of the child. Aa among the Zufli or 
the Hop! the doila repreaeot the katitnd thomael»ee. Fig. 1 repreaenta a male 
itopereoootor oalled aawiaA It wae made in the autumn of 1917, during the 
yaAoAonrw or oorn danoe, and until mj viall a few mootha later it bad been 
Btanding on a eUelf of the vblld'c Uouee, Fig. 2 repreeeiite a AwWsftuwAtf or girl 
haMna. It wat given me by the little girl who had bean playing with it. Fig. 8 
repreaeote the ithiva (arrow, bow underew-l) given by the kafttna to boya, to boya 
pact Infancy; to baby boya auch e gift, it la believed, woold bKng with it IHe-long 
bad temper. 

By an elderly Informant, emadrt by the way la eight feral Ilea, was aiing lor 
rae the two following lallahlea 

bawl bawi haw|.| amn aahu abawlminatte uwltalrajkia aihamakoahewi 
tVho vka vko d«ar be guiat WrquotH hahy heard oa hu»h 
ahowaioi nl e a ahnwiralnatae nwitaimlkia. 
take ear# ^ur^uoira baby heard on. 

*‘Thore, there, there. 

Deer be qniet. 

On a tuNpiolao* beby board 

Kuab. take care 

On a turquoise baby board.” 

befwl bawi bawl kuchlnnioaku taokuma shotaalawiu teeknraa abnnaeligataila amn 
Whe vke vkc girl angry vhy captioue, crest dear 

kacbinnioakn tuwa tuwa chikotueraette tuwa tuwa goitayadyama shaonakura kwie 
girl here here wild roses hers here moonlight flovfsrs g>ee 

ohnkwoya amu. 
take dear. 

‘’There, there, there 

Giri, why are yon aogry < 

Why ere yon eeptioua, dear girl? 

Here, here are wild roaee 
Hero, here ie. tDOonlight 
Tbe flowers, uke them, dear.” 

My iinger was a knowing and oomraiioloatlve acquaintance. Unlike tbe younger 
generation at Lagutm she wai interealod In past or paaelag cuaioma Varlons belief a 
and practloei lo oonacciion will) metbere and children of which abe told seem worth 
recording. If a pregnant womao alts with her back to the aim the placenta w.ll 
"aljok.” Houoe when tbe plaeenla la roUrded soiaeono prasent le apt to say, 
“Perbana she sat with her back w tbe eon and the sun baked her back.” Twine 
may be due to wltohoraft. A witch will make two balla of earth wet by urine and 
roll the hells in the direction of the woman who has urinated. Hence urinating in 
the road ia dliapproved of.f If a baby is born.wUb teeth It la a sign that before 
hie birth bis moth or has looked at a snake. Perootel Indiecretione of thie kind are 
the stock explenatlon of coogenitel deformities at Zuftl.J My Lagooa mfortnanl 
explained only one case is tbi e way, tbe case of a child bora with a piece out at 

* The bcanl «ae painted urosolae. 

t Her ehoold water IjHag » the road be dmak. It would cawe tobitftolc*--there are so 
" maov travelters In a raed." 

I Paieons, B. 0.: " B«BI OonoepUoo and Pregnancy Bellefa”—X/X, latfretienal O^rm 
a jMerieanUU, m. Sa)-8. Waibiogton. 19U. 
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bU cftr, tb« osplBfifttion b«mg ibfct bia r«th«r had Kon« out ebootiog: duricg tbe 
progobnoy. 

8ooB fcfwr tie birth, perhtpa «T*n th« lirat d» 7 , bebw will b« rubbod on tlib 
flhlld,* rubbid io tho form ot b otos* on fowbetd, ©n cbio, bod oa legH-wiwboa 
diilike AGbes. Alwr b©»ring about ,lhtb wiicbcraft prophylaxlB I wltod Wbn» bad 
Gbtiitaa if th« bivbj bad bean rnbhbd yet wllb aeliw. “No," Mid WbOb, “butnaiya 
" hM bwn thinking About lu'‘ Tbe next momiog they wid me the ubea bad l>Mn 
Tubbed on—rubbed on cbe forobead^ ee 1 lav when they bhoved me the baby, Jutl 
bi on Zufil bftbiee. , Tbe Mhei were not robbed oa ia the form of 4 crou, nor were 
(boy rubbed eoywbere elee on tbe body. 

There ie^'Or rather wee. eeid ray elderly ibformeut, e prejurlieo et Legude egeluat 
olippiog 4 boy’e heir, e prejudlne pi^hebly chareoterietic. I may add. of fell the Pueblo 
Indiana. Once a godobUd wbo was out berding eheep had lioe Io bla bair, *o “they" 
one ir eliord Hie cootber felt graatly diitreieed. and exclaimed to her eomadrs, 
"They eoattered my blood aod my health to the foor wiodel ” 

Formerly at Laguna, io the deya wheo there were oo tables and tlra hoiiseliold 
formed a elrola around the bowls on the floor, each kneeling on the left knee, Jiono 
would drink no til oadng wae acoompliehod. After the meal a eeoior might tmich 
tbe broaeC of a child Md say, "Now If all your food has gone down you may drink-*’ 
Then or at any other ^ina wheo a aenior Mked a child to bring bin or her a drink 
tlie ebild was expeotod to stand with arms folded until the' eenior aaid, Shttunii, 
“May you grow talU" Tea bo (good, i.e.y "ihanke") responded the junior. 

ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


BrltlBh New Galnei. . FUftt. 

Muffuru At Toroblna, Bmmu Rfver. By L. A. Bltni, 

When Tiaiiiog the Tillage of Torobioa, oo Camera Island, Io the eetury dQ 
of tbe Bamu, I uotloed that a new d«6wt was just completed, aod that a lu 
fHvyurv was to take place in the Tillage that night. After contiderahle persuasion 
t^e uatires allowed me and 4 oonple of tbe polloe CO Tiew the ceremony, aod I 
went there at nightfall. 

The interior of the huildlng was decorated with crotons aod nlpa palm leaToe 

about 40 to 50 fact from one eud. The men of the Tillage aat beneath these 
deeomlocii, a number of whom souodetl the whilst otbera kept up a song for 
about an hour and a half. A Dative, who wee evidently the sneeter of the cere' 
mcQles for the night, then went to (he other end of tbe d«6v, and tbe other men moved 
to (he wall aod sat in a line After wultlog for about ten minutes tweoty.ene node 
'Women, eeob carrying a coroh, marched two desp up tbe building to where tbe men 
ware eltclng. As the women approached, the men began to sing **Ob, Oh” for a 
oouple of minutes: wheo they stopped alngiug tbe men jumped up and aaoh claimed 
a woman. , 

Immediately ail the fires were ooverad op and all wae In eenli^]arkDe8e, but I 
saw tbe oatirei copulating, aud tbe young children who were preaeut also witneasad 
It After fifteen winutM bed elaps^ a Ai5i was sounded and the fires brightened 
up; tbe women returned to the far end of tbe du^, and the singing recoraneneed 

- Tbs Wa,*' p. 141. 

t The Is sridsatly * " loeg boUse prenraably equlraJsnt to the iU<m of the 
Esrewa Mt (A, 0. Raddoa, Uav, 1414, 49). 

I AcconUeg io B. W, P. Cblaaery iei7| ^ the vsne for e wooden Lnirapet la 

Kprttsn BriHsb Few ChUsea; It the MM, Is e slotUir InsCretiwat, It cemtitoies a new cecerd 
S^. A 0. Hadden, Max, 1917, Probably It Is a Aell trinapeL 
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The eeme c&remdhf WM repealed i^oot «r«ry two liouta till dfcjbraaW. At 
ceruia iatorrsla duriog eb® eight a nativ®. who held in hla band a bow and soma 
arrojaa, cbatad along the building, io a crouch I iig poaitioo, another iiatiri^ Tho 
fogidra pnrpoiaJy fei) down three limea before, he reached the place where the other 
roec were eeated- Each time be fell the other native pretended to eedoavour to 
bare ooooectioo with him, to. the greet amtteenient of the apeetatori. This part of 
the oereiQony le oalJed u^mi du/n, 

At daylight the eeotro of the dul/u wee aorooned off with nlpa leavee. The 
older people eat at oue end of the duhu, tho younger onoa at the other, In order, ao 
1 wae informed, that the young oblldren might diaoiiei a*bat they bed aeon la the 
night. 

At daybreak paymonli in arm ebelli, arrow r, pigi, eto. were made for eone 
and daogbtera who ware boiog uiarriKl. 

A Bamu Bker native oonaldera it eaiential In pedotropby tbat the cbildwn 
•hoeld learn how tboy ooioe into oxlttenoe, lo whilet witoeaelng tbe copulation 
naci^ eaplain to tbs children who are iltting oear them bow their motberi 
become eoceiute; edviee relating to matrimonial nattsre U also tendered at a 
mvguru. 

. At a iffw^wra wivee arg exchaoged, and the younger women paie temporarily 
loto the poweeiion of ilie elder men. The jrfwjurw cerenmoiee conrfnuo for one 
month. On the last night a number of wooden figures—two men (Aglea aud 
Morigiro), a woman (Sirura), a crocodile (Wioro), a eUark »od a black pigeon 

(Wu)—are brought Soto the dulfu and shown to tho young people, who are 
euppoeed not to' bavs seen them previoualy (the reaaon for this could not be 

A muffuru is alweya held upon the completion of a new dubo. L. A. FLINT. 


Central Amerioa: .Chronology. . 

The Hl^hMt Known M«y» Number, ify Richard C. E. Lonff. qfl 

In this paper the same metltod of writing Maya nombera will be used VU 
ue in two former ones (Mak, I9lh, 70 and 74)» and tbs oorrelation with Cbriitlan 
chronology n»ed in those paper* will he applied to the extremely intereatiog dia* 
onaaion by Mr. Morley (An introdvetion to (he Study of the Maya Hurt)glyph4, 
p. 116) of the date on Stela 10 at Tikal. The On number in ibis date is mieslcg, 
and uklng this as 0, be reads the number as 1-11-19^9-6-6-2-0, tbe last part, via., 
9 - 3 . 6 - 2 -O, being an ordioaij initial series. He does not give the full'calendar 
date lor tbe aero point of tbe wliole of thle Inimeniw number, 

Now, in the neual method of solving Maya, deles ell the even calendar rouuda 
,aro firet lubiraoted, so as to leiwe a convenient number to deal wlib by whatorer 
method of aolving Is used. The Ubie of oslendar round multiples given by 
Mr. Bowdltoh only goee up to 80 oaleodar rouuda, which ie iiiiufiolont for 
aumbere running ieto greet cycles or upwards. If tba number is not very ouoh 
greater then 80 calendar rounds two or more of the multiple! can be added 
togeiliar, but Ibis is impraciioaWe with very high numbers like tbs presaot one. 
To oonstruoi a table of multiples of calendar rounds running high eoough would 
require much labour and a vary larga labia, most of the aotrlsa Jo whlob would be 
uaelesi, es the exlremely high numbers found are so few, The following method is 
here suggested, wbieb requires only a short table, end is capable of .spplicatioa so 
all Buoib^, however Itrge. 

If the Maya ay stem of Bumeratioo wee purely vlgeeimai any aoraber in tbo 
oaaal avstem of tranaoription used eould ba ronltipUad by any power of 20 by 
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moving U BO oiu; piMOB to the left eod eddiog eipben, just ab is doue in our 
(lecimel noutloft to multiply bj powers of 10. Tbe brook io tbe TigoeiioBl eyBteon 
OAUted bj the tun. co&teiniog lb vinaU, mekea this impossible uolees tbe Dumber 
eooteins no odd vinalt or Aim. Tlie q amber (» lb fislender round b) is 

such a liomber, scid its malllploB from 1 to 20 ere glren itt tbs eonozed table. 
Anj number in bfaj^a notation ib tbls table can be multiplied bf anj power of 20 
b^ aimply moving it so meny pieces to the left and adding ciphers. Thie can be 
applied to the reduetios of numbers exceeding 18 calendar rounds by subtracting tbe 
largest poaslble inimlxr In tbe table from tbe first fire periods of tbs number to be 
lOivgd (or from the first six periods if uo rtumber iu tbe table will go into the first 
five), thofi brioglog down tbe next period (or tbe next two or more perlite If 
retjuired) of the cumber to be eolvedi rnxl writing It at tbe Hgbt of the remainder, 
and subtracting tbe bighoet possible Dumber in kbo table froR) tbis new numberi and 
so OD. till a reaaiader leas than Ifi calendar rounds is obtained. This last can be 
dsslk with by Ur. Bowditoh's table of eslendsr round multiples. Tbe prooesa is in 
fact Jong divisiou using Uaya notatiou. Applying it to tbe present ceee we have— 

Nnmber to be solved.MM9- p. fi. 6- 2 ^ 

From firsts periods sobtrsct 13 Uiaes 2-7^-04> per table 1-10-1^17- 0- 0 

Remainder with next period (2) brought down • • t- 2-12- 3-6-2 

Subtract 9 times 2-7-9-0 -0.1- 1- 7- 1- 0- 0 

Remainder with next period (0) brought down • • • 1- &- 2- 6- 2-0 

Subtract 10 times 2-7-9-0-0 • • - '• • 1- 3-U-lO- 0^ 

Remainder (wbicb U less tbao 18 baleodar rouude) 

Subtract 10 calendar rounds per Bowdltcb table 

BeuDeiuder -••••• 

This last being leas than a csleudar round, osd be dealt with by any metbod 
of solviDg. Tbe best is Hr. Bowditch^a (TAo Numeration Calendar Syeten and 
Aiironomieal KnoioUdge t»J the Maga», p. 802), ' 

Now 9-3-6-2-0, if a date iu tbe Long Count, is 8 Abau 8 Pax (13 June 
29 8.0,). so that the zero point of the large Dumber of eight periods is found, hy 
solving for the remainder 1-V16-0, to be 5 Absu 8 Yaxkin. This aero poiut would 
fall on 22 June 5042164 B.c. (Julian). As tbe uniai Maya era, startiog from 
4 Ahad 8 Cumhu 13 January 8642 8.G., is oallcd tbe Long Count, it is ocoreuleut 
to oaU the era startiag from 5042164 n.c, the "Extended Count." The prin^pal 
point* reached and paosed over In the Tlksl insoriptcon are therefore ^ 

8,C, 

Zero point of Extended Count • 5 Abeo 8 Yaxklo* • 22 Juno 5042164 

1-0-0-CM>-0-0-0 ... 12 Abau 8 Ceb • . 81 July 1886160 

l-ll^)-^^)ri)4)-0 • - • 7 Abau 18 Zip • • 8 November 153458 

l-ll-l9-0-0-0-0ri) • . . 4 Abeu 8 Cumbu • . 18 Jeouary 3642 

1-11-19-9-8-6-2-0 • . . 5 Abau'8 Pax • -18 June * 29 

The nest problon Is to explain why ihistero point was cboeeu for the begloulng 
of the Extended Count, It cney safely be assumed that tbo Extended Count 
was not devised ontil after the starting point of tbe Long Count bad been already 
fix^, Bow, tbeo, did tbe Meyas come to count back 1-11-19-0-(M)-0-0 from the 
latter to arrive at tbo dale of tbe former? If tbe nnmber ooDnectiog tbe aero points 
of the two eree was composed of oue of each period above tbe cycle, or If the whole 
namber .was a multiple of some of tbe usual tutors oied,,saob as 9 or, Id*, it could 
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b« DHijentood bow thoj «eUl«i upon it But in fiiot i( ia tii odd Mtya numbor, io 
tbut tint expIftiiAtioa will not bold. 

B«r«rTjng to tbo roduction of tbo whole n amber given above, it «ll] be aoticed 
that it equate (IS x 400 + 9 x 20 + 10) IS + 10 caleodar Munde + l-B-16-0. 
Ur. Bowditoh bee abowB that the Ua7M appear to have corrected tbeir eolar calendar 
bx a oalaiilttioa of ioteroalar^ da^a on the baaia of 25 daja for eaob 104 ^oare (eqeal 
to 2 calendar rotinda) aed ooe daj for each 4 jeara lu tbe ezeaea, and, furthar, that 
wlieu ibis corractioB exceeded a ^ear, thej dropped tbe whole yeare required 1 b tbe 
aun of lotercalar7 daja required to make tba oorrootlou, and limplj couatod the odd 
iBterealar^ da^e remaining. On title calculation the oumber of intcrcalarj daja 
required in la n«S22 vagno jettre of SSS da/a otob 358 daft. 
NeglaoUog tba ^eara, there remain $S2 da7a. wbicb would be tbe aeiOiiDt of tbe 
ccrreotlOD to be added If tbe calendar waa right at tbe aero point and bad to be 
oorrected at tbe terminal date. Jti tbo preaeut caie It la evident, aa the aero point 
far aatedatea all bucnau biatorj, that the correctloB muet he tbe converae of this, ao 
that tbe oalandar jauat be eaannied to be right at tbe terminal date and to require 
to be corrected at tbe mjtblcal zero point obtained bj oalouletlon. Io tbnt oaae, 
aa It la a backward correction, tbe.number of daja neeeaeary ia 18 863 — 852), 
ao that tbe caleodar at the zero point would require to be corrected bj addiog 
18 da7a. 

Tbe torminel date baa been ahowD to fall on 13 June 29 z.c. (Jallao). At this 
date the Julian caloadar was approximatelj correct, ao that the aummer aolatice fell 
OQ 21 June, aud tbe 13 June was 8 <]a7a before the aolatlee. If, theo, the tenninal 
date waa 8 da78 before the aolatice, and tbe correction required at tbe zero point 
waa 18 daya, it follows that tbe zero point fell 13 — 0 ( a* 5) days after tbe aolaciee. 
Aa the diforenco of 5 daja from tbe caleulnteii date of the aolatice ia ao varj email, 
it aeema probable that the inteution of the Uayae in cbooaiog the zero poiot of the 
Extended Count waa«to reach a date which, beeidee beiBg dlattnc an even number of 
great C7clea from tbe zero point of the Long Cduot. waa alao approzimatelx tba date 
of the aummer aolztlce. Pcubtlaaa tbe dlBbrenoe of 5 deja arose from the deaire 
to make it fall on the important daf, Ahau. It, Iq fact, fell on tbe nearest day 
Abau to the calculated day*of tbe solstice. 

It Bead hardly be aaid that the date reached vsa not wltbiz 5 day a of tbe 
true day of tba solatloe at the time of tbe zero point of the Bzteodod Count, but 
it was diztant that amount from what would have been tbe liaco calculated for the 
aolatlee by the Uayu. Aa the date 9-9'16-0-0 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu fell on the 
(rue zolatice (Man, 1913. 70), aod appears to be tbe point from wbieb they 
etlculated back to fix tbe aero point of tbe Loog Couot, it would be natural that 
tbe Usyaa would reflect that the latter date did not iteolf fall on the aoletiee, and 
that they eonaequeutly weald thou extend (belr caleulatiosa, using larger and larger 
parloda, till (hey fixed tbo zero point of the Extended Couot so ae to fall at tbe 
summer aolatlee aooordlng to their coenputatioo. Thia explanatloQ eeafirtne Mr, 
Morley*a viowa aa to the length of the porioda above the eycle. It alao, like tbe 
other astroaoroical eonneotious, ahowa in ny formar papera, adds a further element 
of proof of tbe eorrectneaz of Mr. fiowditch'a oorralation of Maya and Cbriatian 
chronology. Tbe greater tbo number of iotelligible ezplesatlona of aerlea whioh 
ean be abown to follow if tbia eorrelatiun ia used, but wLtob fali to tbe ground 
with any other, the atroBger la tbe cooulativa probability that thla corrala^o la 
the correct one. Esnee the above theory aa to the huge nanbar on Stela 10 at 
Tikal may help to solve iba alldmportant problem of the date of the Souchern 
Maya clvillsatiou. 

It ia worthy of Bote that if tbe Mayas at the time of this loaerlptloD bad used 
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tho ayitem atated by L»nrl» W be ua^d in bia ticne, nnmely, a corraotl^n of one 
dty for ovary four yoari, u in tha Julian calendar, iba aero point of the Extended 
Count would bava fallen within one day of tbe oalcnUted day of tbe euimnw 
.eolatice. Tbii can b? aeen above, ae it fell on S2 June 6019164 n.c. (Joliau). 
AUhoujb auch a calculmioa givea an even closer remit titan the foregoing, It le 
eafar to aaaume that they proceeded on tbe eyawm abowo by Mr. Bowditob to beve 
been mod in iho other ineorlpciooa. At the eame time there ia eometbiog to be 
e^d for dio theory that the Lande toeibod wu uaed in thii inscription. Except 
thnee from Palcoque, iJJ tbe instanoa* eollocled by Ur. Bowditeb of calcolationa to 
rectify tbe calendar are In tbe “Great Period” from $-16-0-0-^ onwarda. Ae to 
Palenqoe, all tbe “hiaiorical” datee there are Id tbe “Middle Period” commencing 
9.10.0-0-0 and prior to• 9-16-0-0-0. The Inaorlptlon 6 n Stela 10 at Tikal Is 
in the “Archaic Period” prior to 9-10-0-0-0, and more than that, it ia the lecond 
earileat “ hiatorloal” I ascription yet dbeovered, and i« at tbe eame oUy where the 
earlieat one occurs. It is therefore about 200 yeare older than any of the other 
caiee of each caloulatioDa, end it would be rery probable that at that early period 
the Mayai used tbe lese aooorate calculation of one day In every four years, end 
Chet at tbe height of tbelr civilieatlon io tbe Middle and Great Periods they had 
adopted (be Improved coo of twenty-five days in 104 years. 

A third suggestion mty be offered, namely, that tbe date chosen for tbe erro 
point wee decided on because upoo it tbo two different eyetema of calculaaon, which 
we may call the Lauda end Bovrditch ayeteme, gave an almost identical result, 
there beiog only four days difference. 

H«gwdiog tbe question why tbe ioscripllon* on'Stela 10 at Tikal io the only 
one which gives tbe date in tbe Exteoded Count, it is worthy of note that 
8 Pax, tbe month day of the terminal date of this series, U exactly 9 vinaU (half 
a tun) distant in the annual calendar from 8 TaSkio, tbe month day of the aero 
point This seems a good reason for setting out tbe full Extended Couo* io tbe 
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Rounds 

Great Cycles, fto. 

Bounds. 

• Great Cycles, ica 

1 

a.7_9-0.0 

11 • 

. j-e-i-i9_0-0 

2 . 

. 4_i4-HM)-0 

12 • 

' 1-8-9-8-0-0 

8 • 

7-2-7-0-0 

18 • 

1-10-16-17-0-0 

4 • 

$-9-16-0-0 

14 • 

. . ]-ld-4-6-Ori) 

6 • 

. 1U17-6-0-0 

16 • 

1-15-11-16-0-0 

6 • 

14-4.14-0-0 

16 • 

. 1-17-19-i-O-O 

7 • 

' . . 16-12-8-0-0 

17 . 

. 9-o.6-lS.O-O 

8 • 

. lB-19-12-0-0 

18 • 

. 2-2-14-8-0-0 

9 • 

. . 1-I-7-I-O-O 

19 • 

. . 2-6-1-n-0-0 

10 ' 

. ).a-U-10-0-0 

20 • 

. . 2-7-9-O-O-O 




RICHARD C. E. LONG. 

Obituary. 



Konnard. 

J. P. JoHneen. By A. S. Kennard. 


9 


Prehistory has aufTered a great loss by tbe death, at tbe early age of thirty' £ i 
eight,.of J. P. Johnson. Born lu London, 1880, educated at Dulwich College and tlie 
Boyal Sobool of Mines, ooneiderations of health oompelJed him to migrate to Sooth 
Africa in 1902. At tbe outbreak of war be was nsident io Taemania, where be 
intended to settle, hot he retomed to JoUannesborg, where be died from pneumonia, 
folkwiAg an attack of infiaenaa. on October 18th last. At an early age be was an 
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«D(hQBifteUG »tiideo( of tho Inter geologionl d«pc«ta» more espsoinlly tboeo contnlxibg 
buiano relicn, ud tberennlt of hi* raMtrcljea were pubhabed in the Etiu 2V*42^rafif(, 
tbe Gfohffkel Afayatiue, end the Profee<lingt cf the Geologitit Aifociathn. In the 
Tirglo field of South Afrioe he found emple acope. Aft n mining expert hia eerriees 
were eagerly nought by proepeeting ayndleetoa, eed he eveiled blnaelf of the oppor* 
tiinitiee afft^ed by tbeao exploring expediticua. The raeulU of hie rwaeerohee were 
embodied ia the Ston9 ImpUm^nts of Houtk Africa^ (907. Sad wUtion 190b; 
Geological end ArcKmological Nolc$ on Oron^ia, 1910 ; end the Prthielohe Period 
m SoMth Africa^ iMo. Sod edition 1912. Porhepe hie meet important dlaeovery 
WM the feet chat a eequenee of dint loiplowtnte. differing only in deleil from timt 
of Englandi one be abown in the TranAveel. wbilec the Bantu origin of the Zimbabwe 
ruiua waa oleerly demoeetretod. A etroog aupporCer of ^'KeUtba,’* It may be noted 
that be maiotalDed that Ibe Ta«nanian loiplemenu did not belong to that cultond 
etege, but to a Inter o&e. 

He WM a member of tlto Couaoil of the Oeologienl Sooiety of South Africa, 
and wae eppoioted by the South Afrieaa Oceeromont e mensber of tho Commlealon 
to report od the Petroglypba and Book^pnlDtioga of Soiitb Afrioa, many of wbieb 
are reproduced ia The Prehieioric Period in South Africa, Sod edilioo. Ho waa 
also a keen atudeotef the Ethnology of South Afrioa, afaot which materially helped 
him in the aolutlou of mauy South African probleme. A. S. KENNARD 


India, Sottth. Frazer: Aoharlyar. 

Milk Ouetoma of tho Todoo. Sg Sir J. O. Fraser, DX.T.„ and AT- R. OJ 
Achariyar. ““ 

Tbe Todae of the Keiigberry Hills, lu Southern India, are a .claasical example 
of a purely paetoral tribe. Tbaircuatoms bavd been ioveetigated by several mqvireta. 
who have recorded tbe reaulta of their iuventigaiiona in a aerira of hooka, of 


which tbe latent, by Dr. W. If. R, Rirera, it by far the Mlaat and the moat 
acieotidc.* When mv lameuted friend, tbe late Bev. J. H. Moulcoo, waa in India 


in 1916, he apeot some time on tbe Kailgberry Hilla> and in die Lope tbat ha might 
be able to ucertain further partloulare cooceming thin ietoreettug tribe, 1 wrote to 
him auggeaiiug a uumber of poiuta which aaemad to call for eluoldatiou. Before my 
letter reached biai he had left the Neilgherrioa, but he was kind aneugb to have 
inquiries Inarituted by otbera on my behalf. Amoug thoae whom ha IntareaSed in 
the aubjact 1 am eipecialJy indebted to the Hon. Sir A. G. Cardew, member of the 
Hadna GoTernruent, wbo aotivaly exerted himself to prooore tbe information I 
waoted. HU exortlooa bore fruit in tbe anbjoioed notaa on Toda ciutoma, furnUbed 
by Ral Bahadur K. Rauga Aohariyar. 

Tbe point to wbioh I particularly directed my ioquiriei waa tbe uae wbiob tbe 
Todaa make of tba milk of their buAloee. Among many paeicral tribe# «f Afiioa 
the drinking of milk ia subject to eortain ourioua rulei and reaulotlona. baaed 
apparently on a relation of aympatbetio magio whieb ia auppoeed (o axiat between 
e eow and her milk even after the milk hM been drawn from her and ban passed 
iato tbe stomaoha of tlie tribeepeople.t Wow tbo Todaa also regulate tbe use of 

^"5* W, hTT” BiTwi, Loodoa, 16« Of aariiec aoecont* the moat Boteble are 

A Lmristioe of a SinnUe AirHytMi Tteo* ZnAeitf^ni 'kf of tho AV^iwrjf Wl*, ete, 

br Capiain Heory Harkesaa, Uedem, •, TKku Jnhshi/imf tko yHttkorrj/ StiU. ikMr Social. 
CHitMu. 0*4 lUltgloM Hilo*, frvtt tbe rovb dmm of a Genaa# Ulaalonary [F. Ui>a], flaooM 
Kditlon, Manaalore, \m : A* Aecoenl ^ tK« Primitirt friJa* end Normmoitt ^ tAo yilagirU, by 
JeaiM Wllklaeoo Bracks, London, 187$; IVaBsir Astrned tho Todo*. or Me Study of « Primilloo 
Triho ie db>4M ifidU. by William B. HarabaU, Loedoo, 1879. 

y These ralM and reatrlctiou 1 have dwribad aad dtscawed In PAlh-Loro <• tho Old 
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milk hr M •UborftW o«l* of rnl«. la hU y*luabl® troMia* on-th® tribe. Dr. RWer« 
bed wboluded theC ttia olaborete ritufcl “ hw ^wo up « e meeoi of counlarectinf 
“ tbe deuuera Mkoly to be inourred hj tble profwelioo of tbe eecrea eubattace, or, 
in other worda, a* e oie&ue of removing a taboo whleb probibiW the general uee 
“ of tbo aubalAOOO."* Ou the other band, argnlog from the analogy of paetorel 
irihea in Africa. I oonjeowred chat the Toda rolee regulating tbe uie of milk way 
have been baeed origlreily on a enppoied ijmpalbetio releaon between the buffa o 
oowr aod ber milk, a relation of anoli a nature that any ebuao of tljo milk would 
reeol injurlouely on tbo cow and might even onuae her death. Oo fbla hypotheaie 
the obaervatloa of the rulee wae Intended to aafeguard rather the cowg than the 
driakere of tbeir milk. The Inqnlriee of Mr. Range Acbarlyar do not ceufirin my . 
oenjeotnre. On the contrary, they tend to ehow that among tlie Todoe at the 
preaoni Ume there ia oo belief whatever In a megloel eympatby between the oowa 
and their milk. Whether at a mere or leae remote lime in the paet the Todu may 
have held auy auch belief we eanaot tell, and it would be idle to conjecture. 

Non ow TBS Buppatota akp Milk CoatoMe o? thb Topae, 
nr Rai Bahapur K. RAyox Acraritar. 

The Xodaa munUlo io every maodf ordinary baffaloea wbiob are not aacred. So 
far M theae animale ere concerned, there are no reslrictloDe of any kiod. They ere 
milked and teuded by boya or moo, although at odd rnomeuta, wfaen boy a end meo 
are otberwiae engaged, glrta who have not atulned pnberty may look after tbeae 
aDimale. Womeo and girls who have attained puberty are not uauelly allowed to 

do thia. , '. 

The milking of the buffaloee. the churning of the butter-milk, and other opera- 
done connected with botler-maklng ere carried ont only by males. Women if® not 
ellowed to milk tbe bofTaloee, nor are they permitted to tooch the veesela la wbiob 
the milk la directly drawn. Even If snob veaeela are touched accidentally by womeo, 
they are discarded and thrown aside. The milk is poored into another vessel, and 
afterwards it may be taken into tbo mend by womeo,, Altbongb there le no 

prohibition ae regarda tbe vesaela used in choriilng botter-milk in the ordinary 

mend a, women, ae a rale, do not take any active pert io the proceaa of cburoiag- 

The milk and its product* form tba auUtantlal port of tbo Toda*' dieury, and 

tbeee can be bandied freely both by men end women. The ordinary buffetuoa 
may .be dlapoted of by aale or the herd may b* ioereaaod by purcboee juat a* 
they Ilk*. So there la not auy peroapclblo dimlnotlou of the enlmala In tbo 

ordinary herd a, , . , 

The buffWoea attached to the aacred. dalriea are ocnaldered to be loored animali, 
tbe degra# of sanctity depending upon the kind of the dairy. Male boffaloee of even 
the aacred herd are net oouaiderod aaored. 

The Tarvali dairy la of the lowest grade, and they are found attached to, many 
of tba rnande, and lieuc* tbsy are numerous, Tbe buffaloe* attached to this dairy 
may be increased by gilte and offerings. Tliey may alao be added to by purchase 
of aolmeU, provided they belong to tbe same kind of sacred herd. 

Tbe Kudrpali bnffalooa come neat In rank. At praaenl the number of herd* of 
this kind are not many. Additioos at* not frealy mode, aa only boffaloea of Ihla 
kiod bare to be obuioed, and tbeae are not numerically aCroog. Although tbe 
Kudrpsll dairy is cooaldered to be of a higher rank than tbe Xervali dairy, yet 
boffaloea of both tbeae dairie* may be kept and grased Wgetber, either,neai the one 
or tbe other. They may adao be milked together, provided the milk drawn from 

* W. H. R. Riveia: TU p. 881. 
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KudrpftH anloiftU U kept separete from the milk of the Tar vail herd. Tlie milk of 
both tLo herds may be kept in eUher of tlioee two kinds of dairies and oUurned, 
But the obuminf; operstiooi should be attended to by the raspsoiiro dairy priests, 
the Tarrali herd milk bj tbo Tarvali dairy priest, and that of Kudrpali by the 
Eudrpali dairy priost. 

Tbe biifialoaa attaobad to tbs Kagrali dairiea are more sacred than those of the 
above mentioned two dairies. At preaent there are only foor or iive dairiej of this 
kind and they all bsloag; to tbe elen Taradr. No other olans seem to hu^e this 
dniry. Additioaa to this herd are allowed only whan there is a ocoaidereble 
dwiadling of tbe herd. Ai is the case with the other klods of sacred buflalnos, 
addltiooi hare to be made by selecting animata belonging to Hagvall dairies. 

Tbe Ti dairy li tbe highest in rank. It fs uol found ooar ordinary mands 
where people Ure. Generally they are Tory far from ordinary dwelllng^boiises of 
tbo Ted as. Atuebod to tbla dairy, there are two kinde of Imffaloee, tbe ordinary 
Doo*eacred ones aod the sacred ones. The former are meant for the personal use 
of tbe palol (priest), as the Ti dairy is far away from dwellIng^houses of theTodas. 
Tbe T: herd may also he augmented by puroliaee, gifts, or offbrings as a peoaity. 
Whao a calf or a huffblo is hronght hy a parson, he is accompanied by some of bis 
friends. They all stay at a little distance from tbe dairy. Before reacblog the 
dairy they provide themselves with leafy twiga of cither or both of the plante 
HtdyQii* tli/lota aod .^yrstne capittUafa. The palol after Soieblng bh work com os 
towards tbe offerer of the animal carrying a sprig of ffedyotis tiyUta or flfyrtine 
capitelhfa. ^nJ stands at a diaiaiice. Tbe animal Is theo driven towards tbe palol, 
and bo driree it towards tbe herd, after passing tbs lenfy twig along the body 
of tbe animal two or throe limes. 1£ the animal is one of ibo ordinary herd 
it is driven into tbe ordinary herd of tbe Ti dairy and If sacred iuto the sacred 
herd. 

Uiik U usually drunk without boiling it. It is generally boiled along with rice 
aod never by lleslf. Milk drawn from ordinary buffaloea may be drunk by all persoos, 
males or femalea, and it may be bmled with rice wbeuever they like. Bni tbe 
general nUe 1$ to boll it with rice on some special oecaalous only, such as foaCivals, 
renewal or roofing of the dairies and maod bousee. Paring Saptotnher or Oelober 
on a particolar day milk is boiled with rice in most of tbe mands. On ibis day tbs 
palol aod bis aistatant light a fire at the foot of a bill, and so this day is 
oonsldered to be a fsetlTsl day. lo some mends some of the Todas IkuI milk by 
itself if they wish to uke it witli cofPee, although It is against tbe ordinary 
oustome. 

The milk of tbe saored buffkloes may be ueed only by tbe priests of tbe dairy 
for Goremonial parposas and on special oeoaaions. In Tarvali dairies the sacred 
milk may be boiled with rioo and oaten by the priest on ao annual festival day lo 
Juno. Oo ordinary days he should not drink milk drawn from the Tarrali sacred 
budaloee. When milk it drawn for tbe first time from a buffalo io the Ti dairy, it 
is boiled with rice, and this cooked food may be eauii only by tbe palol, bis aesisrant^ 
and the Moral (men of the Me) gars elan)* and oot by other Tod as. When now 
vessels such as pots or bamboo measurse aro purobaeed for the dairy, mdk la boiled 
along with rifle. 

Tbe milk drawn from the sacred buffaloee of the Ti dairy ought not to be 
drunk by any one, not even by tbo palol and bis assistaot. although nllk drawn 
from the bntlfaloss of Kudrpall and Kagvali dairies may be drunk by tbe priesu of 
those reepeotive dairies. Ordinary Todas may not at all drink the sacred milk, and 
they believe that they will die if they drink it. The Wureol la also prohibited 
from using the sacred milk except on special eocasioua. But be ij ponoltted to 
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dole oat mUk mixed wiib >iueC6r*a)ilk to other Todee, provided tbd;r reoelre it in 
the opeo, ou tilde the Ui&ite of the d4lr7. 

Women in ohild-hed mey drink milk only after three monthe In the naie of the 
first ohlld, end after one month for lubeeqaent birtbe. Even then they must drink 
*bQtler<milk giveo by e Korol (e male of Che Melgere claQ)^ end afiorwarda milk. 
Prior to drinking tbe balter-mllk and rollk a puriAcatory oeremony bae to be gone 
throngli by tlie woman. Tbie oeremooy eoiuiiu In eating a email qnaotityof Imfitalo 
dong, a email quantity of the bark of Kelioema, and Use of leaves of tbe graae 
J^ragrotds nigra elong with butter*nlllr. Aa a purl float] on for the obllJ, a email 
quantity of milk in a epoon Is paieed round the oalf three timei, and tbpn a portion 
«i the milk it epilt on tbe bead of the oalf, and tbo remainder le poured Into tbe 
mouth of the child. After tbie corenouy tbe child and tho mother may take milk 
freely. 

Butter le norer eold ae auob. It ie eold only after clarifying It into gliee. 
Tbe gbee ie the property of tbe prleet. II# may eel I it at aoy time, except on 
oertaic epeeified days. 

The urine of tbe buffalo ie not at all eooeldnred to be eaered, although Ite dung 
le ueed for cleaning and purification. On ceremonial occaelone tbe dung is need In 
tbe mauds and in the dalriee for tbe floor. In tbe dairioa, after imeariug tbe floor 
with dong, they eprlokls tbe bark of tbe tree Melioauia. 

Tbo palol. or the prieet of tbe T1 dairy, ie coneidered to be a very eacred 
person. He should not approach mande, funeral parties, and womon. He must not 
toncb any member of the Toda comoonlty. If he touches an outsider or goes to 
aay other Toda maud or to tbe basaar he cesees to be a paid. Tbe preparing of 
the buffalo for sacrifice at a funeral is the work of the assistant of the palol A. 
palol may go to another Ti dairy. If be has to 'obtain anything, he has to get it 
tbrongh bis aeaistant. • lie is probllMted from lotercourse with women. Even if he 
la a married mao be muet leave his wife, and may not even see her so long aa he 
, oontinnei to be the paid. 

, ToOae generally abalmo from meat, though occasionally some of them eat tenieon. 

Tbe ffeab of a male calf kaoVifieed at tbe oeremony called “ Erknmptbpimmi '' le eaten 
by Toda men. This is done occaeiooally. in some maode they hare begon to eat 
fowls, mntUQ, dry flab, aad bare. 

All the reatrictloDS r^ardlng the sacred buffaloes aad tbe jsllk are very rigidly 
observed by all the Todas, as the obeervanoes are not diffioulc from their point 
of view. They believe tiiat any breach of tbe restrictions may lead to siekneM or 
death of tbe offender himself or of some other member closely related to him. or of 
the bufikloee belonging to bis mand. All tbe ubooe on tbe dairy and the milk ere 
meauc only for tbe wellbeing of the Todas primarily and of tbe boffaloea s^ndarily. 
The wellbeing of (be buffaloee is necessary for tbeir own vrellbelog. There li not 
the eiighteet traoe among tbem of the belief that tbe restrlctloue are in the interests 
of tbe buffaloes or for tbeir beaefll. l>r. Rivers la perfeolly right la thinking that the 
reatrlctlone are believed hr tbe Todas to be imposed for tbeir l>dneflt only, and net 
at all for the bsnofli of the animals. Tbo breaches of the resiriotiona are ae doubt 
believed to cause injury or even death to the buffaloes. Bren then tbe Todas tlilnk 
that it it meant to injure tbem, For example, if buffaloes of any dairy were to die 
4ue to tbe breech of rales by any palol, they think tbe leas of tbe anlmale is to 
injure tbe palol, an be le the offender. They oever think of the buffaloes and tbeir 
injury at purely affecting ^em. There is not tbe slightest evldenoe to Infer that 
among th<Me people there ie a belief in a magical sympathy between tbe cows and 
sbeir milk. E> R. ACHAEtlTAfi. 
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REVIEWS. 

America: Anthropology. 

Atmriean Journal of Pkj/fical Antkropohffp. VoJ, 1. No. 2. Waibiogtop, flO 
April-Juna, 191$. 

Tbo eeoooJ auinUr of ibia joo?nal bogloa wirh tb« fint part of a Hletory of 
Phj'lioal Aotbropology in North AmorkHi by iLe editor. Dr. A. IWlIcka, with 
AOOooiitA of the principal workeit aaid writeri who here p*«*od away and uieftil 
bihliograpblH. eipeoially of the SnlllieoDiiD Inititiiilon piiblioitioDa relative to tbo 


subject. 

Dr. S. D. Morton (boru 1799), the ohief pioneer, wu a praotleing pbyiieUo 
who alao uugbt anatomy, took an active intareet la the Academy of Natoral 
Soienoee at Philadelphia, and coHeoted nearly a iboasaod crania for hia own atudy. 
Hit greet work. Crania Amtricana ia remarkable for the are and akill 

abown to hie eebema for maeurlng akulle. the aix moat imporUnt meaeurementa 
being aken paclaely ae they are tivday under tbe agranent of (be Coogreea of 
Monaco in 190$. 'Kla oollectlone are at the Academy of Scieitai. 

Tho foundation of the Pabody Moaeoni of American Arebmology and 
Ethnology and of a Profeaeorebip i» tbe lame aabjecti, at Harvard in 18$6, wm 
an event wliloh bad atoo a great ioflucooe on pbyaioal antljropology. Under tbe 
directorate of Profewor F. W. Putnam (from 1875 until bla dath iu 1915) the 
mueeam became a oureery for itudeota who have sinoe done wall to tbe vahoue 
braaobee of anthropology. Profeaaer Putnam waa chief of the departocDt of 
ethnology at the great Chicago Expoaitlon in 189$,' end aaeambleJ important 
collectiona wblfb formed tbe nuclena of tbe present Field Unaeum of Natural 
History. Assisted by Dr. F. Boas, be initiated antbropometrio ohaervaiioos on tbe 
North American Indians. Between 1894 and 1903, whilat be waa Head Curator, of 
tbe Dcparlment of Anthropology at the American Museum of Natnrai Hlatory, 
New York, be built np great oollectiona, inoindiog those of Physical Aotbropology. 
and waa instrumental to organimag the Jeenp end the Hyde Expeditions. 

Piofeasor Otis T- Muon, curator of ethnology In tbo NaUonal Mnsoom at 
Washington (!$84-19O0), wu eepecially helpful in somatology, and several of his 
published paper*, with bis annual oontrtbutlonu to authropologioad bibliogr^y, were 
of real service, When tbe tnuaeora wee reorganiud to 1897, the departmeoi of 
anthropology wai divided into eight eectiona In 1903, a Division of Pbysloal 
Anthropology waa added, aaid Dr, A. Hrdlicka waa placed in charge- The divisloo 
aow haa 10,000 racial omnia apd skeletona, 1,500 human and animal brains, and 
thousands of pbotographe, oaeti, and other objects, all aooessible to etudenu. 

In Canada, Sir Daniel Wilson, of Uaivenlty College, Toronto, and Sir William 
Dawson, President of McGill Unlverelty, Montreal, were pioneers. Tbe second 
volume of Prohittaric Man, by tho /oraier, le dovoicd largely to notes and original 
moMurements of varloa* American orania, Including valuable series of Heron aud 
Eeklmo. Pot til Men and Mr Modem Repretenla/iwe. hy Sir W. Dawson, was 
also a baacou when U appeared. The premature death of Dr. G. M. Dawson, 
Sir W. Dawioo'e gifted son, was a heavy Ion to scleoce. His clear braio and 
jadgment enabled him to make obvervatlona of tbe highest value on tbe Indian 
tribes with whom be ceme in contact during bis exploring expeiiltions In the 


ftorth.west. 

Other papers to the journal are: Note* on tbe cephalic index of Russian 
Jew* In Boston, by 0. E- Giitbo, with diagrams and tablea. Comparing Jews born 
to Rusaia with tboso boro to America of Russian parents, the author finds a slight 
deeraaao in the cephalic index of the latter, u did Dr, Boas among the Jewish 
immtoraau to New York. Neither obierTor bae any eolation V> offer. R. G. Hurl to 
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ddicrib«e ft iDdkbot], by tbe usa ot 4 solid nediam, io die prftpftrfttioo of iioftll 
TertabnM ftnd huroan skeletooa by bftctori&l digeadoo, wbloL appeftra ueefaK 

Mr. E. T. Wiliiftiri, Cblof, Far Eukcm ^ivUloOf Department of Stole [Poreigo 
Affaire]. WftshiugtOD, bos gfttberod eiiraote from many reeeot end ootnpetent 
ftutborlllei on tbs origios of the Chinese. He ineUoee to the belief tbet tbe 
resembloncee between the Sumerleos end tbe iko<»ent Chinese in iftoguftge end leript 
(ideogrftmi), as well ftS in appearenoe, were due to dieir haTipg been together lu 
Centrol Asia before migrating east and west, and qnotM from the Shan Hal King, 
ft Ci)inese work of great aotlqulty, Io support of (Ills view. 

The Kotea on Current Literature are an important feature in the joarnal, 
oooopyiog thirty-five pages. They ere arranged aooordlng to subjeot and are chiefly 
from Amorleao, Freneli. and Engiieh sources, with one of German origin. Thle ie 
on an artide by F. Kraus, Jena, 1917, dealiog with body proportions m ooonection 
with erolnciou, growth, fnnotion, and const!totlon of the individual, and with the 
value of special oonstltutiooe in the war : “ Prematurely advanced statures and 
" eiceMive statures are In general pathological rather than physlologloftl manifeata- 
** tioDS, and eueh iodivldoals have been repeatedly proved to he weaker than otbern 
'* in Germany during tbe war.'* Tbe Duration of Life and tbe Conditions Associated 
with Longevity,” hy A. G. Bel), must be an Interesting study. Tbe author took the 
genealogy of the Hyde fanlij as o. foundation, with records of nearly nine tbousand 
persons, of whom the agas at death of about three thousand were known: 

llie maiority of the prnosa vbo were tbs only children at tbs(r pareoU died yooag. but there 
wore only for^.<Qio cases. 

Both in «ai7 fbmlltei (eontafolng ooe or two childna) and in very large (asaniee 

(cootainlog tUrteso or more chiIdreo> tbe proportion who died young was very largo and the 
proportloa wbo lived to be old aaal). 

. The properdoo who lived to be eld iBcrsaesd with tbe alae of tbe laally up to famiHes 
eontalaiag nioa or tea ebUdrea. aad fell Again in the case of larger fapUlea. 

It is to be hoped that ample support may be given to the pmisewortby efforts 
of the editor and ble associates in this oew enterprise. A. C. B. 


AfVloa, East: Lln^iatios. Fell. 

A Grammar. By J. B- Fell, of the Bails-Batonga Mission, ft I 

London : S.P.C.K, 1918. 

This ie a eouoise grammar of the language spoken in the Zambesi Basin below 
tbe Victoria Falls and oa the Batoka Plateau. It^eonsista of Diimerous tables of 
word-formi and copious examples, and Ie designed to be used when reading literature 
with ft native teaefier. It has Du czereiees or Vocahularies. 

Tbe book will, no doubt, bo found very useful for memory work and for 
reference. S. H. KAY. 


AHTaROPOLOGIOAL NOTE. 

AccsssioKs TO TBt LiftBABr OS TUft RoTAL Amthbofolooiosl 

IVSItTOTI. 

(Donor indkattd in partnihtHi.) 
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Hiffh Albania. By M, Edith Dorhem. 9x8. 948 pp. With Illustrations 
aad Map. Edward Arnold. 1909. 14«. net. (Tbe Author.) 

From DanoinUm to /Caitorism. By Robert Munre, M.A,, M.D.. LL.D., 
F.B.S.E., F.S.A.Bcot. 7| x 6^. 179 pp. James Maelsbose and Sons, 4«. (The 

Author.) 

BTSB Aim aroTTlSWOons, Lts^ Bts Uajaty's PrtnMra Bast Hazding Btr««a Loadoa, B.O. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


AfWoa: Ettnography. Witlx Plate L. 

Th« Northern Babuncfa. Tordaif. 

Tho Norcliern Bftbiind& are an ofisboot of the Kimbnodu" 


Torday. 


of AQjC'>l^ 



wiUi whom L, M^yiix hae acquainted Babunda U (he name by wbiob they 

HTO known by thoir ndlfhboure. Sir Harry Jobneton a aye that -bunda la a root 
often aHeouiattfd with serf anti bolot tribes, but this can eoaroely be the case with 
the free nod i)0<vcrful ])eopte in question ; it ie more probable thni» as applied to 
ibem. tho i*oot is derived from the verb kvbunda, Co join (og;ether In ptrCnersbip; 
or, better atUI, from kubunda c dilo AiaTiivadu to combine for the purpose of trade. 
For we were lold tbnt the tribe came from the South, from a place on tbe Upper 
Kwilo eallod MoBbinje, as trailera. and, finding the conn try fertile and epareely popu¬ 


lated, the first comers induced other tribeemon to follow and to settle there; there 


was no wnr. no conquest, dimply n peaceful penetration which ended vidi tbe 
expulsion or al>sorpiion of the email ab<)rtg;tnal population. Tbe date of this lonm- 
^ration can bo fixed ae being contemporary wltli the Jsgga wars (XVItli Century), 
for wc know (hat. when the Uahuoda (wbo bad only acquired the bublt of autbro 
|H)phogy from the Jagga) freed tbemseWes from that doislontlon, certain aoetions of 
tbe tribe refused Co give np caimibalism aod emigrated.* Tbe Sabunds, who live 
on the banks of the Lnbiio, toH us that they used to be ceoaibale when they lived 
near the Kwihi river, but on arriving at their present abode they lost eo many people, 
by disease that tbe fectsbmon forbade tbe praottce. 

Tbe Korthoni Babuiida call them solves AmJmnv (eing. Mombunu). They are 
ft fine, ttdl (average about f> ft. 8 in.), heavy boned, short legged, very dark-skinued 
race, with jileasaut features. They are friendly but ehy, bospitable but very reserved.] 
Tiiey are brave and uevor shirk a fight, though they prefer to keep the peace.^ 
They are very vain, ihe meo more so than the women, and ^eir taste for adorn*' 
nieot is specially displayed in their balr-dresslog. It Is practically Impossible to 
describe tbe various ways lu wblcb they arrange tbelr abiiodans crop of for 

new fashions appear duly, yet there are cerulo '‘suedard" styles which are 
iu general use. Some men wear heavy losg tresses, often over a foot long aud 
4 to 5 inches wide, banglog dowo choir back; others arrsogo it io tbe shape of d 
fireinao’s helmet (as iilosuated in Magyar), or again io tlie imiution of a cock’s 
comb, formed by knots in a row from the forehead to tbe nape of the neck. 
Feathers, combe, false or real antelope boms, bones (sometimes human), or straw 
oniamenm complete tbe coiffure. Beards end mustacbioi ore geuerally only worn 
hy chiefs; tbe former .are, as a rule, tied up in a knot under the ehin. Women 
plait tbelr hair in several longiiudinal ridges much more carefully in tbe east than 
in tbe western section. Boys frequently wesr a smsll stick in the ear lobe, but 


grown-up people uever; even tbe hole seems to close up again, for we could find 


no traces of It in adults. 

With the exception of inf outs all Bsbunda ore clothed ; MnucheaUr goods, tboogb 
used in barter, sre practically never worn, the clotbiug being made cf three kiods 
of cloth ; all boiue-made from tbe fibre of the rapbia palm. These are: Junwfittn. 
plain cloth; Lnbatea, cloth with interwoven pattero j AJid Lobvbata, cloth with 
embroidered black, lozenge-shaped pattern. The men’s dross is generally compoeed 
of two pieces of either of tbe two firsUnamed kiods; a smaller piece io front, from 
blp to bip, and a larger piece behlud, held iu place by belts mode of bide, bark or 
ffbre. Tbe thighs are left bare and eo is tbe greater part cf tbe buttocks (in case 
of boys they ore entirely uncovered), though some men wear a sort of tail ebeut 

* Usurer LUslO: Vta£i4sk M-A/rikdia*. ' 
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S i&ohe9 wide, mftdc of clotb. Itangiog down tlioir back from tbe middk of tije belt. 
'CtM -eloth worn bj men ia freqiieotl/ onuvnioDted with (aaaaU and frlagoa. 'Cbiafa 
'cav one To&g pisca oF clotb reaching down bejood the knee, aod oovar tAeir hoada 
wHA olotb. 

Tbo cnrreol dreea of women coa&kte of two pie-^ of Ctibatea aewa to a eeotral 
MCrip of Lehubata; this embroldei^i atrip ia worn behind straight down in the middle. 
Aeotlier embroidered strip forma tbe oppei edge. ]o frost the two eads meet above 
74e oaToi (whicb muat doI be abowo) and are held together bj a large iron pio 
vbouc 1 foot long: tbe Jowar ends cpf the veature often atand apart. Uamarrled girls 
wear their batcocka caked^ matrooe cover them. A Mcfttbanda, to whom a reiereaM 
will be found on p. d3, wears very abort* cloth, not over a foot broad, Tbe garments 
of women are aewn with fibre, for which porpose oatiTe'made needles are uaed. Not 
on^ do the meo weave the clotb^ bat the/ also embroider the Lobubaaa for tbeir 
wiyaa; the ver/ beanelful patt^oa are made from meDor/. 

'Onraoenta of seeds, imported beads, baorbca of aromatic herbs, ires, broaa aod 
copper nags and braoaleU are worn b/ both sexes; whistles, pigs* 


borna bj 
men. Tbe 
men do not 
scar tbeir 
bodies, but 
women In- 
dn.lge in 
long linear 
hed'O id 8 
wbiob ferm 
lounge pKt* 
terns on xhe 
abdomen; 
the/ aieo 
have Imita* 
tioo belts 
s c a r r o d 
round the 
waiec. >&ed 
aod, ^sauve 
4m«ed 

?w. s,—aousB Atu> ourtaBT. ^aim- 

oil are need as pigctent; some women paint imitatlOD maataohioa and beaede nilth 
eoot on tbmr faces; tbe meaning of this ceold not be ascsrtvned. 

Tbe villages of tbe Bebooda are ver/ beantifuh; SMne of tkem ^he Alek) are 
eitoated in grovee of palms while others (like Mokutu) spread ont o^er an imtoMse 
airee» oaeh but b^og soTTOunded by the plantation of the owner; this ia the p*actlce 
(a ^e majorit/ of caaea. Tbe hnta are axtremel/ neat and ptctnresque. The/ 
are nearl/ sqnare, aod the walls, about 5 feet high, are made of grase or palm 
^aveo; tbe latter are sometimes interwoven. Tbe roof ie of grass coming to a point 
abonc 9 feet high, and the summit is often ornamented with baeketwork, The 
most chwacteristic feature is tbe entranee, which is & feet above the ground, aod is 
on tbe eidee b/ round wooden colnmns, above wbuA there Ie a semi* 
circular |>orelH fonned of ttm material of which tbe hut is built. The door is cloeed 
fron'ioeidfr with a mat. In front of tbe door, at a height of abont 2 to 3 feet, 
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t\iM is ft pjfttfcpno mftdo of pulm^luf midribs And aupportftd oq BU)Qt pnloB.* '/lio 
house of (he chief U eaoloaed with frees vr%\\9 piereed for a emeil eairADoe at 
A hMgbt of ftbont 2^ foot. Apart from these orthodox houses there aro some other 
rectADgolar Lutawith doors o& the gronod lerel; tbeaa are not kept eo ^ilj as the 
<)(bers> and I euspoct that thoj are the habitations of the alaree, Bacbelore have 
oaeh tbdir own house; on marrisge tho 7 bare to build a new ooe in the Tillage to 
which the wife boloags ; a polfgemiet will thus bare sereral houses sitoated' in 
rarloue vitlagee, in each of which oue of his wivea lives with her children. 
C^narieB are foand lu great numbers ; they are ojllndrical, much smaller then the 
dwelling-booeoe, and eligbtlj raised on piles. 

The primupsl occupation of the men is trade ; all negroes are keen tradorSf but, 
with the exception of the Bodjok. none gire more of ti^elr time up to commerce titan 
the Babtinda. Groat markete arc bold everf eleventh dajon eome spot on the plains 
eqoi><]]atBiit from a number of rillskgea, and both sexes muster to tiiem in fnll forttc. 
^trftngeot espe^all^ Borepeane, are Verj uDweloome. as wo experienced when we 
uQ»peptedl 7 came across ooe in the course of our wanderlogs; ^1 ioformatjon oon* 
oeroiftg them wee refused to us, but we were told that credit was never glvco. * 
Were jre soepectecl of wantiog Co make purchases on “tick”? Who knows 1 The 
principal articles of export are : agncuUural prodace (in verj considerable quantities), 
palm oil, live stock and cloth ; imports : iron and slaves. Besides those big markets 
small markets are held in the villages overj four da^e for the bartering of all sorts 
of commodities. . 

Beaides attendiogto basiuess, tbe men weave, embroider, build (he houses, obtain 
palm Tine from the elals {Mono) aoJ tbe raphla violfera hnnt, mAkc 

kftskets of a epeoUl kind (or plait them of string, tee Sir Harr; Joboaten, Georpv 
Grenfell (wd iKt Conge, p. 801), carve caps, and dght the battles of the village or 
the ^Ibe. 

The women look after the children, cook, attend to tlie fields, make baskets 
^didcroQj from those made bj men), and fish with baskets lb cbe smell rivers. The 

.ahoot fish with bows aod arrows at night, attraoting them bv tbe fiare of tordjse. 
The jnnith, who occupies a high social position, prodnees iron from the ot^ and 
manafactures the various implements { remarkable amoug these aro tbe bigblj {o.isbed 
sworda cl a coonier-cbacgcd ogee pattern. {See Joum. Roy. A^ihr. hut., 1907, 
PI. yVXt.) The; aa; thst the; have learned metallurg; from tlie Awana, a tribe 
oo tltf left bank of the Kwilu. 

Hunting is rather an insignificant afihir, as the bigger kinds of gams are 
sd}Ben> in the northern part of the countr;, and the sportsmen have to be satis¬ 
fied with .snob small fr; os birds, raw, elo., which the; shoot, iu a stooping 
poaitioQ, vith how sod arrow; farther south, tbe whole village unites for en ex}wdi- 
tiou vA the game Is bolted b; firlpg tbe grass. Tbe first man to bit the quarr; is 
tbe evuer, bat (be chief is eufiltied to one bind leg. 

FliAtlock guos are beginning to be introduced. The art of navigation is in its 
iofaoe^^ es tbe ^greater part of tbe eountr; is devoid of rivers of eo; importarioe; 
ca tho banks of tbe Ewiln most primitive rafts of three or lour logs tied together 
are propelled b; paddles made of a etlok Co rhe extremiC; of which a few shorter 
stioka are tied crosswavs. •There is alwtjs some war going on i it ma; be with a 
oalghto^uriog tribe, between two villages, or even between two eeotions of the samo 
village'. 

There is sosiWf ever a great market held which does not end la e fight 
between cwo hostile factiooe. The bow and arrow are tbe weapons mostl; relied 
Open (tbe same ss Qsed for hunting), bne when tbe enemies eccoe to close quarters 
tbe swords come Into, pla;, and the; are terrible weapons too. When two villages 
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h&v© ft dlfforeuc®, the Bignallirig drtim flOmmooB ft31 males, ineludiDj boye ttom tha 
age of twelTft or so 5 tbe chief uJcee command, nod is edTised by the old men. The 
two ftnnces meet hi (be pletne end. when they are within hail log dietenoe, ioBtiJt 
€AOh other with the vlleat ioTBctives. The war may drag on for some length of time, 
nntil the aggrieved Tillage finds that the number of eseraiee elaio ie sufficient .to 
compensate it for tho injury or affront which was the caoae of the lioetllitlcs. On 
the whole the casnaltiee are email. 

Ae the crope of tbe field belong M the woman who tilled it; it Is her doty t 4 > 
food her hoibanJ and her ebUdren. Tbe etsple food of tbe Babnnda is millet 
(M(uanga) 5 CMsava (Sohlol) and maiao are only planted in emaUer quan^tiee. 
Bread ie made by atlrring tho flour into hoi ling water till it forme a stiff pudding. 
Kor frying p^m oil is naed. Tha Babnnda do not like to kill their fowls, so they 
are generally only eaten when they have died a natural death, when both Boxes 
jiartake of iLero ; occasion ally, howercr, a wing ib cut off a live animal to as to 
provide a feelive meal; tbe chicken 0 bo ampoUted geoerally recover. Goats are 
killed on market days and sold io small pieces? these are preserved till they are 
high before they are cousumed. Dogs and Boakes, eateu freely by men, are taboo 
to wotobo. The cooking is done by womeo, who practically never clean tbo veesolB. 
The 000 k cakes first wbat she waste and tbe reet is for her lord and master; io 
case of a conjugal difference he is punished through the Btomach. Tl)€ host always 
eaCB before bis guest; meats are generally taken in the evening. Caniubalism is 
unknown. Kola nuts are used aa a scitnulanc aod to 'indnoe thirst; they are offered 
sS a sign of goodwill to vj^tors. The ooly narcoUcs osed are hemp and tobacco. 
Tbe Indian hemp plant is fonnd io quantities in tbe vilfagae ; tobacco, too. is grown 
gear ibc habitations, probably to prevent pilfering. The latter is smoked and soufM ; 
the BQufl is sicnitar to that of tbe Bambala und is prepared in tha same way.* 

The following domeitic animals are kept: ebickeu, goats, black pigs, dogs, and 
cats. Fowls are provided with tinybonsos and pigs with enclosnreB, into which they 
are driven nightly; cats and dogs share th^r maaUr's honse, while the gosu have 
to shift for tiiemselveB. Tbe latter are killed by a blow from the long wooden awpwl 
which ie used by tbe Babouda la guise of a walking-stick. Caetratioo U practised 
an ebicksus, goats, pigs, and dogs. 

Domestic aDimals are oeed as cnrrency : taking as tbe unit tbe bag of native 
salt, they represeot: goat, 20-60; pig, 50-70; fowl, 1. One aalt is tbe same 
value as a roll of native cloth (Mohula). Tbe value of cattle compares favourably 
with that of a wife (30 salts), a male (170) or female (200) slave. 

Slavee are only possesaed by meo, who can sell them whenever they like, but 
they cannot put them to death; their number is great and most of them seem Co 
be Babnnda. They may be so from birth, a child following it* motber’e statos 
whatever the father may be, or they may bave become so as a piinisbmimt for theft 
cir rape or as a compensation for aa unpaid debt. But we were aesured that it wae 
not tbe offender bimsalf wbo was sold into slavery hut his brother. Tbe slaves are 
well treated and provided with wives by tbelr owner, who often marries them into 
bis own family; though in theory tbslr earnings belong to ^eir master, is practice 
they generally reeelro a. considerable pari; this they can nss to redeem them* 
selves. A man is always responsible for any possible debts of bis slavo. Slavee 
are inherited like other property, a man’s bsir bmog bis eldest living brother, falling 
h^, his oldest living tister, failing her, ^e eldsst sister’s eldest son, and so os. 
VndowB are inherited with other property, sad so is tbe chieftainship, except that a 
female cannot assume that rank. 

* AnCkr. M.. IVA, p. 
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Few chiefs here wj grest sutborit;r. though the sdmiobtriktion of jo&tice lion 
in their hend. Thoj recoire oo pej’ from the ooatendiog parties, but are ^nerally 
disposed to tilt the balance of juatiee for a eoDsidemtion. Blood Terooge Is recog> 
nised. The iieusi puDUbment cooelate of fines, of being soUl Into slavery ; capital 
'panlehment la not inflicted openly, but a chief lany kill au incornglhlo rogoe by 
witchcraft. Drunkeaaesa Is not admitted as an oxouee, and is not approTed of; tb<' 
brother of a drunkard will forbid the palm wloe sellers to sopply bim, and if they 
^lisregard his wsrning he will stnaali all tlieir calsbashea. In ease of murder by 
iobabitant of aooUier village the community wtU olaiin an indemnity of ten alave« 
for tbe benefit of die Tiutim’a heir, and in case of non-payn^ent, enforce it by war. 
A village will thus protect its members, tbe membership l^ing acquired by Urtb in 
the village, or by marriage with one of tbe girls belonging to iu 

To be a member of tbe tribe one bns to be the child of a Momhnnda woman, 
for a parson considers btnoself akin to bis mother’s family, and not to bis father''*. 
BeebTea this kinship there U^an age-kinship recognised between people born within 
,tbo same period, the length of which we could not extabliab; this is an obetncle lo 
marriage. 

No persons who enn trace a common ancestry are allowed to marry. U u 
youth dftsires to marry n girl, be will call on hef parents and present them with 
some palm wins; he will pay several visits like this without ever mentlo&Iog tbe 
real object of bis assiduity. If bis courtship is viewed favourably by tbe parents 
they will ask him to eat with them ; this |>ractlceliy means consent, tbongb the 
bride has tbe last word In tbe matter. Should she refuse, tbe disappointed lover 
will elaim the return of his palm wioe. If, however, things go well, the bridegroom 
will proceed at once to hnild a bouse la the girl’s vlUiige, and, the bride price 
{30 salta) having been duly paid, tbe mother bands the bride over without any 
fortber ceremony. Some Babunda marry out of tbelr tribe, hut even then the ruin 
is observed that tl)e husband baa to take his* abode in the village of bis elect. 
Polygyny is rare among the ordinary people, bnt chiefs generally have several wivs«. 
A man canuot marry bts own slave. Both parties can divorce at will; If tbo 
husband repudiates bis wife, be Is entitled to no damages, except if bis w^fe 
re-marries. wheu he has a claim on tbe second husband j if it is tbe wife who 
abandons her husband, her family bave> to reimburse the bride-price. In case of 
divorce, tbe first child goes with tbe father, tlie second with the mother, (be next 
wJtb tbe father, etc. If the wife dies before a child has been born, her parents 
refund tbe brlde-prloo. or provide another wife gratis ; it ie the husband who daetdes 
if be wants the money or a bride; if, however, tbe deceased wife leaves a child, (be 
husband cannot chooss, but has to take anocbcr wife. 

Vii^iuity cannot be espectod in the bride as ^rls arc allowed to indolge froely 
up to the ago of polHrty. It Is the custom of tiie country that about tbe perioil 
when tbe millet ripens (May) the young men of each village should club together 
to ohi^n a AfoTtU^OTuifi. Momiicnda hais to be a girl under tbe age of puberty, 

« stronger to tbe village, aod she has to prostitute herself with all tbe young mon 
iu turns, bot (here are days when orgies take place aod all tbo moo have inter- 
coarse with her. On those special days the Momhanda'i mother provides food and 
palm wine for tbe voung men; it is she who receives the payment, whioh coosiat/, 
for tbe term of its duration (two lunar months), of fifty to sixty “ salts” per mao. 
Kot all yonng men oontribute, as there are some who cannot afford it; only oon- 
tribj^tors enjoy tbs privileges, and it is ^‘good form” to belong to this set. Kot 
only does tiie fact that a girl hae been a Mojnbanda not prsjodice her chances of 
mamngo, bot it is considered a disCinutlon; no girl can be s Moathanda more tbvi 
oece. Should sbe die while she is in this position, her village is entitled to beavv 
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The girt, w ia«ntioo^ before, ween n rtry ehort akirt, end her but 
in <RitiDgiii8bed froin M otbere bf being peioteJ red md white in (rlftagnler 
laCtei^e. 

On the wboU tbe morel code of tbe Bebunde corfeeponde to that ef cir^aed 
coucoooitlee, thongb ediati&oi di^iereace Is made between a tribesmeD and wstMiiger; 
tbe latter ie a legitimatet object of exploitation aod oxtoriion. 7et hospitality l« 
dno to him, aod a Ylllage wbiob were Dot to offer it would acquire ao uud o efr a bh*- 
repotaM^n. 

Adolterj ia considered a p^orui offence. 'Xbe gnlU of nn offender Is froqWirtjy 
estabirabed by ordoaf; tbfa may be done in tbe. old Bund a way, by glrfcg * aoiall 
quantify of epwni (a deboodon of the bark of £rffihrop/ilaum Ouirum^} wblob, If 
ic acte ae a vomiltre. proves insoeence, while if*it produces dlarrboia oonfirme tbu 
charge, ffowadays, bowevcr, another teat, learoed from the Baplnji, Is used i the 
Huspectod person bae to /isb a pebble out of a pot of boiling oiJ; damaged ekin 
proves goflb 

!fa case of witeberafi, tho occuised bos always to undergo tbo test by epami, 
which is then given in a doadiy dose. lO ie to witchcraft (Moto^/u) tba« deaths 
wlfhofft apparent reasons are attributed, that is to say, when they oocnr v^itbouL 
violeDOe or palpable dilease. 

A dyfDg person iS surronoded by his family. Tbe corpse is oroameoted with 
beeds, wrapped in cibtb, aod burled without a coffin in she plains. The grbves are 
marked with 4 stick Cod' eocM pots, and no trooble ie taken to keep them in a good 
staie, conae<pfeatIy they are in a abort time overgrowo with bneb. Yet the memory 
of An ddad la cbetlabed', add' tbe first fruit ts aaorifioed on cbeir graves, snd no 
pe^tf Wtfl ti^ihk of ea^g of tibe new crop before having Mtlsfied tbe demands of 
tfie ^ssd. TBo whole Tillage lantena the deoease of an' inbs^itaoe for sevmwl w9eke. 
TVO ddrpsh if tat dbt fffi Bie hack ill ^e grave torong eastwaRle. Tbw eonV if'Hf* 
(lIMrally d)ey wilb tbe body (the ihiaga appearing in ^euns U AwJDmA, 

tbe sBcdhWy aoedwd* aelf), aod a Moloeii kills bis vietiHi by devooring hs* Sotrl. 
Soatetitces it happen I that the soiff does not die with the body: then il tunis ioto 
a ghost, MofuAttupo, amf it is tbs' duty of the cnagioiao: (fha^ to lay tb& Thi* 
Booff is » pei^D of iiQportaace, and often a chief. Ee learns his trade ae a boy. 
aod hai Co pay two fcwlB to bier twaeher as soon as she apprenticeship begins: having 
acejeffhd the mors elementary part of his art, he has io pay a goat (the liver of 
wBictf fie eatt), and doSfly he ban to give his master ^irty salts to be taught too 
deepest seeritk sf tttg pro^sssion, Theo his ptowsr is great; he can msDufaotuiSr 
the magidbl Chty which; if aOSeafed OD the wooden images, will jirotect the owner 
of them, and be can kill s totfn, ud is ofoen asked go do so. to satisfy soin» 
veogeaDce. Ee practfoes medicine, aod is tn adept at bleeding. 

The ftabdhdis are fra<l of mneic, asd sing exceed iogly w«il; as a matter of 
fact, better thao any Otifer tribw iff tbe Congo. They never shoot and soream hi 
negro iaabloO, bat 'OB'9 ibeir vel'Tety voices with m^eration. aod are capable ot 
siogrog is perfect barmoffy; wbUw they am doing eo their bellies perfonn * eirSular 
iDo^a corrospoddlng to the time of tbs tone. We never beard, tbe wboseo sieg. 
Their fiutroments are: the wooden whistle (a kind oi wooden born cossistio^ ef 
a simple hollow cylinder); ocarinas, the sansa, too musical bow with calabash reso- 
nsSor, drums, toe friction drcih, ind the Wooden gong. Specimens of all these fMv<- 
been collecced for tbeBrIGsh Moseenn, There Is a speoially interaMiug rattle^ which 
r propose Co call tbe switch*rat£le, which^nSisiie of toe midrib of » palm-leaf, half 
hoifowed, and With teeth like a s^ cut Inio tbe two edgSa; over these edgee-v 
huodfe of Bwtfbfies is dfawfl with ■ rapid motioti, and the sound thus prodQoed. 
TbiU instoamOof la only pUyed W fsoerafT in front of toe deoeassd's hoass. 
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MutjlfttloBfl: Circomcmon is general, eiul performed by old men on jnfsot^. 
AU ineiaor teeth ere filed. 

Pfre ia now geoenlty prodneed by fliot end iron, a metUod loeroed from the 
Bembele. 

Tho Bebonde greet ewb other by one person saying, Ju (peace), end receivin*! 
tiff aiiawor, Ju. Then the first eaka, Kaiaiala bile? (No war?), and the .anewcr 
is che seme. 

Tbo yeer is divided into the reioy eud dry aeeaons {Vulo ao<l £Uhu). and the 
months are caUod first ol Vula, etc. Tl>6 East is caUed snn-risc, end the West 
wbere the sun goes to groimd ’* i the sun is sapposed to return to the East behind 
(he ahy during the eight. 

There ia one village. Huaoto, where (be obildreo play with little water.equ»ts 
made owO of hollowed sticka; the iohabitauts clmoi the invention of this toy, sod 
do not like to sell any to strangers. 

The Northern Babunde iebabic ia the Belgian Congo ibe region between th** 
mtd^e eoarsfi of the Kwihf and Lobiie riveia, and are in contact in the North with 
the Badioge, (he East with the Bagunda, the South with the Bapinji, aod the West 
with the Bakweae end Southorit Bembele. E* TORBAT. 


MTiway. 

27 


Europe: Witchcraft. 

WiteKee* Fertility Ritee. Uy M. A. Murray. 

The sexual ritual of the witohes assumed enormous importenee In the eyes 
of tbeir judges aod of the contemporary recorders ; consequently, the accouata of 
these acta are given with much greater detail tban is generally the case with other 
parte of the religious eeronoulea. Since (be days of Reginald Scot it boa been dir 
fashion of all those writers, who diabelievsd In the magical powers of the witcbas, 
to point to the details of tbs aexoal intercourse between tho Devil aud the witoboH 
u proof positive of hysieria and be)luoination. This is not tbe attitude of mind of 
tbe recorders who heard tbe evidence at the triala. VLea eonfeasiona dsa Soreiera. 

que i'ey eu «a main, me font croire qu'il en eat quelqoe chose : dautant qu*ife ont 
“ tous recogneu, qn'ils anoient eecd couples avec le Diable, et que la seaeooe qn'll 
“ ietteit estoic fort froide ■■ cs qni eat coofoitne b ce qu’en rapperte Paul GrKTsnd, 
“ et Ids Inquiaiunrs de la foy.'** “It pleaaetb their new Maister oftentimes to 
offer bimaelfe fnmiParly unto them, to dnlly aod lyo with them, in token of tbeir 
“ more ueere eoniuoction, end ea it were marriage nnto bim.”t “ ffiuket confessing 
“ (bat the Devil liee wit A lAsm, and witbal compluolng of bis ted ions and ofbnsivo 
" eotdMis, it is a abrewd preeumptiou that bo doth lye with them indeed, nod that 
" it is noc a nieer Dreain."\ 

It is this steiemeat of tbe physical coldness of the Devil which modem wrii«r»< 
adduce to prove choir contootlon that tbe witches suffered from hallucination. Toi 
in trial after trial, in places far removed from one another, end at periods more than 
a deiitnry apart, the fact ia vouched for with jost the small variation of detail whieli 
Hhowa tbe actuality of the oveoC. When the witch admitted having bad aexual 
iuiercourse with tbo Devil, in a large proportion of caaea she added. “The Devil 
was cold aod his seed likewiee.'* These were women of evefy class and every 
»ge. froVn yoong girla Co old women, uomanled, married, aod widows. Boob a mssK 
of evidenee cannot be ignored, aod in any other snbject wonld obtain credence ai 
osee; btrt the hallncioattou theory, being the eaeiesl, appears to have obsessed fbv 

* Bcguct; J>iefonr» det Soreieri, p. SI. 

t Oooper t Myttery <•/ Witekerafi, p. S 2 . 

1 If or; jkrdiieU eyaimt AtheitB'. p. S4I. 
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roifid» of moderu wriCen to tUo osolosiOD of soy attempt nt explsnation from tn 
imbiftdaed poioc of view. 

Seoiod ni&rri&gca ” ftre osplaioed as an otcompt to Influence tbo couree of 
NaCnre by syrapathe^o magic, fertility b^ing increaeod and barrenneas averted thereby. 
Tbia evpIanMiOD acconnte veiy well for cbe occurreooo of ''obeeoeo” ritea among 
tile witcbea. bot fails wben it tonobea tho qoeation of tbo Devil's coldoeaa. T offer 
here an explanation, which I believe to be the tmo one, as it accounts for tbc faota; 
thdae facts, wbich the women confessed voluntarily and without torture or feer of 
paniahment, like laobel Gowdio, or adhered to as the truth oven at the stake amid 
ibe fiaroeH, like Jane Bosdean. 

In aocieei times tbe Sacred Marriage took place usaally once u year, but tbeiu 
were, besides, other saxaal rites performed in the precluota of the temple, die malex 
Wi ng the priests or temple otficials, Sach rites were for the increase of fertility; 
and as there is overwhelming evidence that the mao who was knowu aatiie **Devil'* 
was regarded by bis worshippers as the inesroate deity and giver of fertility, it i* 
clear that the ceremonies of the witches' Sabbeths were tbe contiouatioo of a very 
aDcient ritual. Believing as they did that such tntercoiirso would increase the 
fertility of tbeir crops and herde, the womeo would insUt upon it as their right, 
probably at oerims specified seasons, eucb as the breeding periods of the herds and 
(he sowing or harvesting periods of the crops. As tbe popolatioo, and therefore the 
number of wersbippers in each ‘‘congregation," increased, it would become inoreas. 
iagly difficult, sod Soally iiopossihle, for one man to comply with the requiremeut'' 
of so many women.* Tbe problem, then, was that on the one band there were » 
unmber of women demanding wbat waa iu tbeir eyes a tbiog esseullal for them* 
selves and tiiw families, and on the other htnd a man physically unable to comply 
with all tbe calls upon him. Tbe obvious solution of the problem is that the 

int^coune between tbe Chief and the womeo was by artidoial meases, and the 

evidence at tbe trials points dearly to this'solntloo. 

Tba cocadonal descriptions of tbe Devil’s phallus shows without qoestiou Its 
artificial character : “Es sagte die Alexia Dragies ibre Bidsebaft batte einsn OHed 
" so etarkeo etc dleselt gebabt, weno ihm gestandsn, und so gross als eine Ofeo- 
Gabel*Stlel, daasgleich sie zngegen scigte, denn obogefshr eine Gabel sugegeu 
“ war, sagte aocb wle ale kein Oeleutb weder Hoden noeb Beutel daran gemerckt 
bat.**! Among tbe witches of tho Lyons district in ld9b : ’‘Inquema Paget 
“ adioustoit qu’ello anolt ompoign^ plusienrs fols auec la main le mem bra du Demon, 

" qni la cognoissoit, et que le membre estoic frold comme glace, long d'vn boh 

" doigt, et moindra en grosseorque celuy d'vn homme. Tiileueune Paget et Antoine 
" Toroier adioosiolt aussi, que le membra de leurs Demoos estoic long et gros, 
comme IVn de leur doigt.’'} According to the witches of tbe Pays de Labourd 
in 1609, “II a au denant sod membre, tird et pendant, et le aonstre tousloura long 
” d’vn coudde.-^Le membra dn Diable s’ll cetolt ascendu est long enuiron d'vne 
" aolne, mala 11 le tient entortUld et siuucas en forme de Berpent.-^Le membre 
Diable est long enuiron la moltid d'vne aulne, de mediocre grasseur. rouge, obscur. 
et tortu, fort rude et comme piquant. Ce mauoais Demon ait son membre myparty, 
*' moitldde fer, moi^iu de chair de tooteoo long, et de aesae lee genltoires. 11 tiene 
*' tonsiouie son membre dehors. Le Diable a le membre faict da come, on pour Ic 

* Jooot Lome at Aberdesa, 1597: '‘Tba DeiUl year matstsr baid qsroall dcsll with itk ane* 
of yew,'* SftaUlnf iftic., T, p. 149. Barfhelemy Mingnst de Breoy, ISIS: ‘‘Le Diablo se 
eenkilnt ohanelleaeot aoec toutee lee femmee qai scat au Sebbet lea tosb ^ree las aatne," 
Os Lunere, L'JtrtduliU, p, 803. 

T Bemigiae: XhmMoUUriA. Ch, VI, p. 31. Alexia was tried ia Lomino is 1638. 

3 Bogoeti pp. eM- 
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“ moiD6 il en » Tapparonc® { c'eat pourquo/ il iaict tiiot cri«t les femme*.”* At 
AultUatoe, “ bi* roerabcn* « exceWing great and long ; ao mwi’a merabcrin ar so 
** loQg and bigg aa they or/'t 

Tbo artificial pballiiB will acooun: sa nothiug elae can for the pain suffewd bj 
ma&y of the womca; and that tboy suffered ToJoatarUyf and even gladly, coo only 
bi‘ undorstotKl by realising that they endured ft for motirea other than physical 
hatisfactioii aud pleasure. Jane Boedeao,in Poy da Ddoao, io 1594, sud that “there 
appeared o great Black Goai with a Candlt botwoeo bis Horae. Bo had earoul 
" knowledge of her which woa with great pain.”} According to Boguet, “Pceeque 
*• toutes lee Sorcleres rapportent que cet accouplement, leur cst le plus aouuant dea* 
agreable, taut pour la laid ear et doformite de Satan, que pour ce qo'ellc* y ont 
*' vne extreme douleur.”§ Jeannette d’Abadie, iu the Pays de Labonrd,, “ fuyoU 
** raecouplecaenc du Diablo, k cause qu'ayant eon memblre falct eo eacallles il fail 
" aouffrlr vne oatresme dooleur.” In iho same district at ilie Sabbaths the Devil 
took the wonoii behind some kind of u screen, and tbe ebildren “ Jes oyeuc crier 
V cocome pereonoes qul souffreut vno grande douleur, e^ iia lee voyent anssi tost 
" reuenir au Sabbat lonte* saogloQtee.” When tbe Devil exercised tbe right of the 
jtu pnm<e noctii, “en cet aoooupletnent il leur f«ct perdre vue Indoitd de sang, et 
“ leur faict souffifr raille doiitetire.”| Widow Bush, of Bartoo, said that the Devil, 
who came to her as a young black man, “was colder than moo, and heavier, and 
’* could not perform nature as man.’W 

The phyaicil coldness of the Devil ia vouched for io all purls of Wetteru 
Klurope, and ia meotiooed in about 75 per cent, of tbo trialB- I give only two 
cinotetioQs. Hogiiot etates that ” toutes los Sorcierea e'accordent eu celo, qne la 
“ eemeoce, qn'eMee recoiucot du Diable, eat froido comme glace. Sprengor, et lee 
'* Inquiuteors, qul eo ont veu vne In finite, I'eseriueat alnsi. Bemy qul a fait Ic 
*' proces h p!ue de deux milles Soroiers, on porte vo temoignage Irrefragable. le 
pnis aaaeurer au eemblable, que cellee, qul me aont pasadee par lea maba, on ont 
*' coofeaed tout auCant. Que si Iu somonce ost unsi frolde, H s’eoeuit qn’elle eat 
“ desCitudo de sea oaprits vltcoz, et oinsl qo'elle ne peat estre cause d'aucone< geoer' 
'' ation.”** laobel Gowdie and Janet BreadLeU said that the Devil at Anldeamo 
was **a meiklo, roch, blak man, elo'ren footed, werle cold ; und 1 fand hie nature 
'• within me ale cold ss spring'well'water. He ia abler for wa that way than any 
•< mao can be; only be vee heavlo lyk a uiolt'ieok : a, bodg nature, verie cold, os 

Anotlier point wbicb goes lo prove that the interoourac was by artificial mesas 
was that iJregnenoy did not follow, except by apedal oouseat of the woman. 
Jeannette d’Abadic, whoso evidence has been quoted above, said: “Elle fuyolr 
'* 1’accouplement du Dlable, k caoae qu’ayant hoc membre faict en oacallles il fait 
” aouffrlr vue exrrosma douleur; outre que la semeuce eat cxtresmemenl froide, si 
** bien qu'elle n’engroase iamaie, nl celle des autm bommea au eubbat, bieo qu’olls 
'• soit natnreile.”!! Boguet aaya that Antoinette Tornierand Antoinette GandjlloD, 
.rtaians loCerrogu^a, ai ellea cralguoient poiut de deuenlr enceintea dae mu urea du 
'• Diable; I’vne respondit qu'ellc estoit irop vicllle; I'autre que Dieu ne la vouliii 

* De Leucie: TUltfs, pp. Sd. SM-S. 
i Pitcein: CWniae/ Trioif, HI, p, 617 
i Hutchinwa : £uay, p. 63 

5 B^et, p. 69. 

M De Lenere, pp.'tSO, Sie, S04. 

5 Steerae: p. 89. 

** Bogoet, p. 93. « 

ft PrtciUm, III, pp. 608, 017. 
tt De laocre, p. 130. 
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" pe« penootkre.”* AcconJiug t« Jeuine Hervi]Hvr» cbe U«9il '^cou&b* bum ello 
cb&rnenemeot, eo ]» idmbib Bortc ec manierB que foot los homm«s oueo Ibb feaiat«^ 
honmie que la scmeoco eatolt frolde. Cele die alia coBtioaa toue lea Lulot ou 
** qainae lour*. Ht yn loor lo Diable Juy det&auda, ei elle Touloit eatre enceinte do 
** Injf ee qn'elle ne toqIuC paa.”t Butwben the witeh »ee billing te have a child, 
there ia no complaint of the Devli’e ooldncM. At Maldetoue, in 16S2, ''Anne 
AtJiby, Anno Uartyn, and one other of thoir Aeaociatos pleaded that (bey were 

** vidi child prvgouiit, hoc coofoeaed it 


erau not hy any man, bat by tbe 
Divoll. Aone Aehby aed Aene 
Uartyn coDfeaaed chat the Dlvell 
had known them carnally, aod that 
they bad uo hurt by It."} 

M. A. MUBSAY- 
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' Alaska. Gordon. 

.:a a Head Ornament of 99 
—j Braided Hair ^om Alaa|F*t* 

By Dr. G. B. Gordon. 

Tbie is a y«rj remarkable piece of 
work, aod mnat bare reqDirod iiifialte 
. I time patience, and ioduetry. Duly oor 

.' ^ ball of the oreament le abown In th» 

j pbotograpb. It la made np of fine 

bralda, S6 iocbee In leagtb, rery dark 
I brown, and a rery fine texture. Each 

brwd is oemposed of from tweciy 
twenty'fire b^a, and eack h^ enters 
singly into (he braid. It wae ao hdlr- 
loom la tbe fsDMlr of the Chief of the- 
' Wolf House at Sitka. Traditioo eays 
that the ornanient was made from the 
' iiair of a daughter of thla honae who 
wu fainoua for ber beanty. Sbe mw'rled 
I Taxca, a Priace popular In tbe tra- 
I di^una of Sitka, who, lo bla youth. 

became ainglng director at a great 
i gathering held In the lady's home town. 

To sborr her afiectlon for tbe Priace 
; sbe had her balr cut off at the waist 
' line, and tbe ends thns remoyed were 
] braided Into this oroemeDt. Tble is 
I now in tbe coUectieos la tbe Univenuty 
I hfaaeum, Pblladelpbla, having beeo sent 
I recently by Ur. Louie Sbotridge, the 
j highly lotehigent Indian Chief who baa 

_] been conduoiingan expedUlon in Alaska, 

for tbe mu seam. G. B. GORDON 
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Cdtttral Amerlcft: Chronology. 

The Oa.'f of tho Maya Rulwa at Santa Rita, Brttiah Hondurta. HQ 

By Biohard C. E. , /e - t 

Fn cbe NinetMolb Abdu»I B^port of tli« Bureiu of AatruMt E{bnolog 7 (bmitb- 
soaiftn Institudon) ia An Mconat bj Df. T. Gum of hl« oxoftyrtion <rf tfio fcboTt- 
roiaa, with tbwe p>«« of the waai poinUng*. Tbwt pwiiliogs seem to show eoD- 
85d«r»*)N iffthoMl ioflaeoe^ but eonuin aooie Mays Rlypbs. The dey eigo Aheu 
with the aaoal bar ei»d dot iraoier^a attaehed is uomistalteWs- I>r. Gaoa conaidorn 
thM BOne of the other dey signs ere depleted, but tbia ia cot so certain as lo tb* 
oMe of Abea, be-jeuse the slgoe ho tskea to be Meoik very oooeidertbly from the 
aswrf form, end the rooieining signs are ell eompoooded with others, so tbet u 
seems yery doobtfol If they ere here used as day sigos. Plate XXIX of his paper 
shows, tea human figure, ouabered by him fiom left to right. Tbis oQtneijtlon 
wilt be followed ia the present paper, and the Tarious human figaree la the Plan- 
will be referred to by his oumbers se No. 1, 4c. Tbs day eign Abau. with jt- 
hfeya eamerals* oc4Mjrs as follows i— 

No. 1.—No Abaa sign. 

No. 2.—1 AhaQ above tbs figure. 

No. 3.^No Aban sign. 

No. i -—9 Abau above tbs figure. 

No. 5._Jft Abau at tba back of the flgnre’s bead. 

No. $.—4 Abau b^w the waist of the figorejn the skirt of ite clwUiag. 

No, 7._8 Ahao over the bound hand of the figore between it and No, 6. 

No. 8._ M Abau over the arm of the figure. 

There are oo Abau signs with ibo remaioing figures. 

Tbs first UHDg to bo Botioscl is that from No, 4 to No. 0 the day nainber of Ahaw 
regularly iocreasea by 4. Of cont«e 4 Abau at No- 8 is (13 + 4) — 13 — 4, becMso 
tbe day number cannot rise above 13. It there bad been s 5 Abau w,ib No. 3 the 
scqiwnce would be complete, giting »d iuorease of 4 ia lUe day number throu^ont. 
Now in tbe Mava time system the day Bombers of sueoewive tuns deereaaa ^ 4. 
living the sequinoe 13. 9. fi, h 10. 6, 2,11, 7. 3, 13, 8. 4, and then 13 again. This 
makes* it probable that the painting shows a series of oonseottUve iunt running 
bnekwards in pemt ot time from left to right, since tbe day nnmben increase by 4 
instead of deoreealng. As these twu end on the day AAm ie is a reaeonaWe 
snppofttiob that' they mo of the Long Connt, but as each day number return. 
M *e end of «v«y 13th tun, roughly every ISib ytar, this in itself does not fix 
U>e dete of tbe iaecription. Now eo months eppear with this series of days Ahan 
exoeK with 9 Abau « No. 7. Hero there ie a glyph which appears to ba the 
mootb Yax turned on its side and having the nomerol five roprasanted by tbe neusi 
bar The glyph has tbe usual superfix found only with Yaxkin aod Tax, while ibe 
remaioioR part of tbe glyph ie certainly not tbet of Yaxkin, aod is like tbe Cwaj- 
sign which makes up tbe lower part of Yax. There is no other day sign wbicJt 
ic could bcloog to exoepi 4e 8 Ahau. Bnt here two difilcoltiet arise. The first i:- 
(hat the month glyph is over lbs day glyph instead of the usnel position at tbs 
rlelrt or beneath. On ibe whole, however, as this Is uot a oouemuoai tei^ bui 
rather a group of signs scatlerod through tbe pictures as in some para of tbo 
Codex Tro.Cortesianuft, it seems correct to take the mouth as belonging to tbe 
9 Ahao Tbo second difficultv is thst Jie month dey ia 5, wbils Ahau can only 
fall on the month days 3, 8. 13, or 18. If, however, ws asenme that the throe dol,< 
which should raise the value of tJie nunersl to 8 v^era either omitted by error cr 
had become oblitersted, we would hate a date 8 Abac 8 Yax. Now, though in h 
tvn ending again with the same doy numlior will occur every 
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13 tutu, tK«r« -wU only bo n lun ©nOing agam on the aame day of the same month 
MTepy 73 ««, and there will only he one ending again oo the same day of the eame 
month and with the sawo day nombcr after tUe expiration of 949 tutu, or 936 yetra 
♦if 365 daye. Hence, only after the expiration of this long period will a tun endiPg 
on 8 Aliwt 8 Yax again occur. 

The earliest “liittorlcal" Maya dele Inecribed on a monutnent> that on ^ 

Ht Tikol ift (using same methods as in my former papers, Man, 1913, 70 and 74) 
4 Ahau 18 Kayab (12 July 42 n-C.). Tho Maya culture closed with 
the Aatuu 11 Aban, that is 13-6-CM3-0, 11 Abac 8 Kayab (6 June 1M3). It « 
-jertftin tl.at tho Santa Rita wins must bo dated somewhere between theeeTery wide 
limits. But the date 8 Ahsu 0 Yox only occurred twice at tbe end of a tan of 
tbe Long Count during the whole of ihse period, namely, on 10-6-0-0-0, 8 Ahan 
K Yax (25 Ocu 419 A.D.). and on 12-13-9-0-0. 8 Abau 0 Yax (S March 135^. 
This can be easily verified, an far as the ua eudiogs are coacomed, by Mr. .T. T. 
^TOodmaD*s tables. 

It is rather temptiug at first to assign tho earlier date to tbe rufos, because the 
hooks of Chilan Balam apeak of the discorcry of Bakhalal or Bscalar iu fuitu» 
6 Ahau, that !s in 10-7-0-0-0, 6 Ahau 8 Taec (U July 439 a.d.), and Bacalar i> 
very near Santa Rim. so that we might suppose that «ome branch of the Maya- 
was established hero only twenty yeart before. On the whole, however, tbo marked 
Naboatl influence which appears in the pmatiogs points to a late date. The date 
ia-13-9-0-0, 0 Ahau 8 Yax (5 March 135S) would fall wall within the period 
when Nahuatl influence is known from tlie hooka of Chilan Balam to have <ixiatocl, 
namely, from tbe fall of Chioben Itea in katun 8 Ahau that it 12-5-0-0-0, 8 Ahau 
3 Rax (0 Aug. 1100) to the fall of Muyapari, iu Aaiun 8 Ahau, equivaUot t<i 
1 $-0-0-0, 8 Ahau 18 T«eo (12 Nov- 1444). It is also very close to tbe date 
wliioh Dr- Gann on other grounds coualdered probable for the erection of tbo 
temple, uamely, tbe end of the fourteenth or beginning of tbe fifteeoth century. If, 
then, the interpretation of the text above given U correct, the later date may be 
taken to be the true one. 

It is worthy of note that it is only by neiug Mr. Bowditoh's. correlation of 
Maya and Christian chronology that so probable a date as this is on stylistir 
greonds, can Irt reached lor SsnU Rile. Whatever correlation with datos b ib*; 
Chnslian era is used, tho two possible dates of this inscription ic tbe Long Count 
will, of oourae, be the same- If Mr. Morley’s correlstloo is used, whifth pote the 
dates of the Long Count at 23 iaiuns (about 256 years) later in the Chns^M era 
than Mr. Bowdiich’a, tbe result will be that 10-6^(W), 8 Abau 0 Tax. will fall 
ID A.D- 67$ and in Aatun 0 Ahau, just before tbo takiug possession of Cbakanpuiun 
Hoconiing to tbe books of Chllaa Bslam. This is long before there was any 
Nabuatl influence on tbe Mayae so far as is known, aud It U long after toe dia- 
oovery of Bacalar, »o there la no probe bill ly of auy kind that it was the date of 
Santa EiUi. Tbo other alternaUve date, 12-13-9-0^ 0 Abau 8 Yax, will fall In 
1611, long after toe Spanish Conqueet. If any of toe correlatloos suggested by 
other students be used, toe resnlw for Santo Rita will be alii I wider of the mark. 

The following toble gives the dates atttebed to die several figures in toe Santa 
Rica wall painCiog aceordiog to abore Interproladoo 

No. 2,_12-18-14-0-0, 1 Ahau 3 Chen (9 February 2360). 

4._12_1 $-12-0-0, 9 Abac 23 Cbsn (19 February 1850). 

,, 5.—12-13-11-0-0, 18 Abau 18 Chen (24 February 1357). 

„ 6.—12-13-10-0-0, 4 Ahau 3 Tax (29 February 1856). 

„ 7.-12-13-9-0-0, 0 Abau 8 Yax (5 March 1365). 

H _i2_i3-$-0-0, 12 Ahau 13 Yax (10 March 1354). 
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Tbes« dalee fcte In * tb« Juli»n ciklentUr, tbeorror ot which in 1354 wm teo iujn, 
ito tbfct 10 March equivalent » 20 March Gregoriao, that ia -wttbio a daj of the 
Teraal equinox. Tbi# afforda an cuiditlonal proof of ihe coirectncaa of the ioMr- 
oreution, bcowae tlie majority of »biatoticar’ Maya inaeriptione seem w 
rttUer cororacmoratod Oatea which were important astronomically or calendncaUy 
than daUa of biatorlcal oveow in the ordinary ^ac. No doubt, bowcTer, the daten 
of imoortant eveott were noted ne well. ,. , x 

A word in cooduaion on perlod-endiog datoa in general, m to which I venturv 
W diJfer from ao emlneni an authority as Mr. Bowditch. It has been abowi. above 
that auch e date ae 8 Abau 8 Yox, if it ia known to be the ending day of any 
tun, cannot again occur in the Long Count as the ooding day of a tun for 849 
or 936 yeari. TbU it a different ceae from the uaual period-ending datea, wbicli 
state t.g.. that 8 Abac 8 Yax ended 9 In ibeae latter, acwrding to 

Mr Bowditch (The yumtration Calendar SysUrnt and Aslronomtcal Knoiofedse 
0 / the Jtfoynr. p. 177), the daW cannot ocenr again for 949 tuns. But tardy when 
(be tvn number (In this case 9) is slated it gives the dietauce from the end of the 
previous hstun, and consequently that katun ending can bo found, so that the date 
cannot occur again for 949 katuns (18,720 years) inalead of 949 tuns. In fact, ii 
can ba abowii by Goodman's tables that no tun 9 of any katun will end again on 
8 Ahaii 8 Tax for 949 hituns. A elmilar remark applies to such pen^-ending 
dates as, i.g., 8 Ahan 8 Yax, ending 6 katuns. Here, according to it. Bowditch. 
the date cannot occur agmn for 949 katuns, hot It is evideot that the dofws number 
(6 in this case) gives the diaUnco from the end of the pr^ous cycle, so that tU 
date cannot occur ^io, ending a katun 6 of any cycle for 949 
Tears') instead of 949 katuns. And eimilarly when a date is suted to eod a gi^u 
JSlbir of cycles, as In Mr. Bowditoh’s example, 2 Ahan 5 Uayeb ending two eyolea. 
the cvcie nnmber 2 gives the disUnce from the end of the previous groat cycle, so 
that tbe date of the great cycle ending day can he found aud the ^Ic cmqoL again 


REVIEWS. 

mnor. BT S- W. M. Ra^^rOft 

(Proctedings of the British Aeadimg.y 

At the present tlmo, when the fortunea of Asia Minor, as well as those of the 
rctnaioder of ibo Turkish Empire are to U decided, the peper read two years ago 
before the British Academy on tbe Admixtnro of Races in that country is of gre^ 
iiitarasi ami deserves careful study by the statesmen who hold great issues in their 
hands end by idl who desire to obuin some insight into the involved maze pressntod 
bv the ethnological problems of that much-invaded reglou. 

* Asia Minor, as Sir W. Ramsay baa reminded us in a recent paper read before 
Uie Central Aaiao Society, has been from tbe earliest days of history the bndge, in 
practice almost the only bridge, between Enrope and Asia, and, in fact, if we 
Leant Uie movement of the vast Hnnniah hordea, it baa retajned that character 
until very recent Umes. Hence tbe invasions of powerfnl empires and of minatory 
uibea preaaiDg from cast to west and occexicaally from west to east. Most of tbeso 
Lve iStsome trace on the population. One of the most marked features of this 
MouUtion is the ertjaerdinary number of commonitiea of obviously djstinct ongrn 
UvLe in small bodies isolated from their race-fellows, yet remaining distinct and 
eep^tc not intermarryiog with tbeir nmghboors. Some are relics of conquered 
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rftcea, eofoe fngnenU oi iovadbg tribes, bat w<cb ■’wj fasr *ex«eptiorte they do QOt 
fares bodies c&pable of politiesl imlepeodeoee, sad for tbe majonCf the «oIy 

hope ia a atroog oeotmi goreromeoi (Capable of ra<teg bj oWilisod isetbodB, oad 
^is prmlege cbaj bevo baea denied er«r amee the f«H d the Bjeeatine Ev^ira, 
with tbo doabUul exception of e abort pwiod under tbe Seljok Turks. Under tbe 
OttoiseQ Turks tbeir fate bee perbapis bees wone tbu under eof other r«le, ead 
It i» peiToIasibte to hope ibet tbe Peace CMfereQoe, followed bf tbe Leegae of 
Kotioos, mej be eble to devise some eebeme whloh may restore prosperity to ibeir 
caaguidoeDt couotry. Tbs Arabs to tbe soath end tbe Aimeoieoa to tbe east ere 
promised autonomy Tinder proceetioo, but wbat is to bappeo to tbe raeee 

of Aeie Uioor, aod to ihe tree Turks tbemselres, who bave suffered sJaoet as 
much iu some ways as the ether races. Christian or MubamTsadan. who iubabit Asia 
Minor. Tbe Greeks a1ooe->at any rate, ibose of tbem wbo iababit tbe proTioee 
bordering oq’ the ..Sgean—may certeialy look forward to uoioo with tbmr klnsmeu, 
but, as stated abore, do other race ia Asia Miaor, except tbe Turks tbemselees. 
counts politicaHy. This is Sir W. A. Ramsay’s opioion, formed after a oery long 
personal study of the question. And a very Jerge number of persoos wbo go by 
^e name of Turks or OsmanU are nut really Torks by blood, but belong to one or 
other of tbe nutoeroos scattered races of Anatolia. The process of coovertieg tbem 
krto Osmaalia baa been goiog on vigorously, as Sir.W. fiaouay ebows, both ooder 
Abdul'Rsaud aud under bis successors, the eo>c*]led Yonng Turks. 

Other races more nearly akio to the Torks yet distinct from thero, each as the 
Torkman (or XorkmoD as filr W. Ramsay calls ^em), tbe Voruk and tbe Avsbabr, 
sbariag a common language are most easily aaslmilated, and Sir W. Ramsay coo* 
siders that tbe traositioo from the nomadic to the settled stage may be oooaidered 
ae almost equivalent to becomieg Osmanll. Bat tbe aetded Tarks tbmaselvee die 
bolds to be e mixed race desceoded from tbe Invading Turke ud t4ie Anatolian 
Chriiiiaos whom the/ conquered. Among theee wae e large number of seats 
regarded as heretical, who were very harshly treated the cr^M>dox, and Blr W. 
Rsmsay thinks that tbb populatiou largely embraced Islam ia self^efenco. This 
theory deserves careful examination on historical evidence if aoy Is forthcomlog. 

Attention may also be drawn to tbe very.usefol account of the Jews ia Asia 
Kiuor, and the enqolry as to how far the ancient settlemeuts of Jews oader tbe 
Selaocldfe and Booatrs are to be recognised in the modem Jewieh population, which Is 
gaoemlly held to be mainly derived from Westero Europe, especial/ Spma. It la 
impossible to do more than hint at tbe many quosclons raUed in this very oseful 
and importabt paper, which is, as stated above, of eep^iel value at tbe present time, 
vdren posslhlliiies wblob may not reenr for many generatlous seem open for 4o 
inteiferencs of civilized Europe on Sold and genendus Knee. 

M. LOKGWOETH DAi^. 


UiUversity of Penaaylvania. 

TKe Muteum Journal. ToL IS, Ifos. 3 and 4. 
1918. 


September^Decombor, 


This is a fine dooble number, full of excellent illustrations. Theodore do Booy 
describes hie six weeks’ visit to tbe Macon, of the unexplored Sierra de Ferijd, in 
Western Venezuela, near she frontier of Colombia. His photographs of these people 
are remarkably good, showiog their various occupations. Tbe peculiar face dera¬ 
tion makes quite a disguise. Without this, the general appearauce of tbe men 
suggests an Afrioan type grafted on the Acnerican. Fortunately, they liked bmug 
photographed. They are “quite unlike tbe majority of o^ar South Amerloan 
aborigines.” The arerage height of tbe men is 5 ft. 1 is., and of the women 
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4 fc. 8 in. Tliey wosr full rohos of homMpua cotton, growa on tbo nonotnln slopc^i 
»ml voTon on a prlviti^ loom. Thoy do not use hemiDoeks, but aleop oo plaited 
straw Tuats laid on tbe ground. I'or weapons they have ooly bows, with several 
vsriedes of arrows, tbe polnte made from h^p iron. This cbey obtain through Uie 
Tucueoe, who communicate with the Spanish Venesuelaos. Makiug string figores is 
a favourite game, very btrieaca designs being produced, which were pbotographod 
and oJaeelfied. 

Of unreal instrocDonts. they have flutoa of several kind a, and coach sfaetls, 
hat no ilroins. Panpipes are played by women oaly. Tbe same monoteaous tuoes 
are played over aud ever again, Mr. de Booy introduced jews* harps, an wbiofa they 
enoa learned to play. He acquired about 350 words and expressions used by tbe 
Maeok An Arawsk tribo Is said to have previously inhabited this region and to 
have left msny remaioa, inoludlng a borial cave in a remote mounUiu. Besides 
bringing away a great ethnological collection, Mr. de Booy secured a quantity of 
potsherds, stone axes, mortars, etc., from w aocient liilUsiCe near La Horqueta, two 
daya* ride from Uarsesibo. 

Tbe mDseom's uneqnailed exhibits of Pome (California) feathered basketry have 
been farther enriched by tbe late Mr. H. J. Jewett's eolleccion. Several ocloured 
photographs show the woodorful skill in working the minute feathers, so tbst tbe 
surfaces have almost the smoothness of the breast of the bird itself. Tbe baskets 
oovered with red feathere are known as ruu baskets, for, aooording to tradition, it 
was in such a basket that the san wan stoleo from tbe other worid and broogfat to 
this. Baskets decorated with yellow feathers are called moon baskets. There are 
also miniature hasketa, one being Jess than three tblriy'Secoods of an loch in 
diameter, Ten very fine atitches sew* the uppermoat coil. 

Two stone reliefs (aoqnircd by the musenm) of the Loraea of T'ang T*ai-TBQog, 
a great rular of Chine in tbe seventh century a.d., eerve as ioaodatlou for an 
interesdng account of early Chlaese history and horses, by C. W. Biahop. Tho 
Loraea are fiuely represented, nod tbelr boneinga are ourloiisiy modern. Acnongst 
tbe illnatrationa la the baosom cab of the Han dynasty (third eeniury A.b.). 

A Eekcbi legend (^atemala), traoelated by B. Burkltt into a traveety of tbe 
EngJteh language, wonid Lave been more valuable in ^e original. A. C. B. 


AOTHROPOLOOICAL NOTE. 

The Maekle ethnolOffleal expedition to Oontral Africa. AA 

For some years past it has beeo in contempladon to institute researcbea Ob 
iuto the laws, enstoms, aud beliefs of tbe natlvo tribes under British rule in Central 
Africa, particalarly in tbe Uganda Protectorate. AU those tribes are in a compera* 
lively prinaitive state, and some of (bem have been as yet but little modified by 
contact with Europeon civilisation. It is believed that a thorough investigation of 
these interesting peoples will net only make a valuable oontribatloa to the bclenes 
of mao by throwing tight on some early pbaeos of tbe history of society and 
religion and law, bat that it will smioently coednee both to tbs good gpveraasat 
and to tbe eeoBomte development of tbese vast and ferriie regions with their 
teeming popnlation, for without an accurate knowledge of tbe LaMts and ideas of 
the natives it is ioipoesible to rnle them so as Co keep them bappy, ooateaied, and 
loyal; and without (heir willing and actlre co-operation the material and industrial 
prosperity of tbe ooDDtry cannot be easnred. 

As meny are already aware, a soheme for tbe 8oienlI5o investigation on a large 
scale of these Important problems bns been planned and ardently advocated by ^ir 
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JftfftsB (x. Vm^x, but hitb«rto bw been balked for wuit of the nccosearj foode. 
This difioulty he* u I«t been happily overcome through the enlightened liberality 
of Meeers. R. J. Meekie aod Co., Glaegow, who have generonaly placed at the 
disposal of the Royal Society a enm of 1,500^. for the purpose of despatching an 
oxpeditioo to Central Africa to iostitoto the necessary enquiries. The expedidon will 
be coudocted by tho Rev- John Roecoe, M.A., Rector of Orlngton. Norfolk, who. 
<luriog a residence o! twenty-five years in Central Africa, in tbs servtoe of 
Church Missionary Society, has acquired an unrivalled knowledge of the native 
tribes, their languages, cnstomB, and uleu. and has published the resnlie of his 
Investigations In two books of the highest Bclentifio value (TAf. RayanJo, London, 
JS>II ; TAs J^oTtktm Bantu, Cambridge, 1915). His spcdal object ou the expedition 
will be to examine che various pastoral tribes, which form a very Important element 
In the native popnlarion, snd occupy a wide area from the south western eoroer of 
Lake Victoria Nyansa to the npper waters of the Nile. It ie hoped that one reenli 
of the exanu nation will be to furoisb the Governmenc with valnable maierlalB for 
ite gnidioce in dealing with the tribes, so as to promote the Important ludoeiry of 
rattle>breedlog to the best advantage. • 

The expedition will proceed by Mombaaa through British ^t Africa to the 
Victoria Nyanxa, and through Uganda down the Nile to Kbarloum. returning by 
Egypt. It Is Loped that in addirion to the pastoral tribes, which will be tbe 
principal subject of enquiry, it will be possible to visit and enstituCe eoquiriee, to a 
certain extent, also among the GaJla, Aleikuyu. and tbo cannibal tribes of Mount 
Elgon. The time neoeseary to complete tbe invostigatlon may be two years, 
Tbrougboot iU progress tbe expedition will be under the general sopervision of the 
Royal Society, which has appointed a Committee of Management. 

Mr. Walter Long, F.B-S., First Lord of tbe Admiralty, has been invited to a?l 
as Chairman of the Committee, and Lord MUner, Secretary of Stole for (be 
Colonies, has been asked to join It. The Cemmittee incbdei representative 
of the Coivertitie of Oxford and Cambridge. All friends of science will 
anticlpato a large and valnable accoMion to our knowledge nf primiMv© man from 
the expedition, and will owe a debt of gralUode to (be generous benefactors. 
Messrs. P. J. Mackie and Co., who have made the expedition possible. It is to be 
hoped that the admirable example thos set by them will aoon be Iroitoted by others 
to tbe reniuel benefit of science, industry, and commerce; for the interests of 
those varlooB sides of the national life are not conflicting, hut complementary end 
harteonions. _ 


Aftica: Agrriculture. 

HualMtnciry In tha Oongo (Maf. 1919, 83). 09 

In hie review of tbe BuUetin Agruole du Congo Relye. Mr. Torday UV 
appears to doubt whether civets dampge crops. I have not seen the point raised 
elsewhere, but my own experienoe tallies with that of M. Lacooibles in tostifykig to 
the destruetion done to crops by these animals. 

Betereoce is made to the Alulu tribe, and it may save future mieunderstoiidiogs 
if it Is noted that by this designadon (or by the name Balulu) the Belgians 
habicoally refer to tbe Xlur, a Nilotic tribe Jiving on the north-west shore of Lake 
Albert and the Nile, partly in British end'partly in Belgian territory. Tbeir 
language Is* a dlalaet of AchoU, from whom they subdivided late in ibe sixteenth 
or early in the sevenleonlb century. As agricultoralists they are inflnitely inferior 
to toe Lendu. aod, though cheerful, have liltJe of tbe stomioa aod verve of nrigh- 
booriog Nilotic tribes. There would appear to be no foundarion for tho slalemeot 

that they are hostile to Europoaoe. _ J. H. DRIBERG- 

ETBB xF9 Sroniswoons, Lm., Bis Priatsrs, East Hardiag Street, Leodoa. B.C. 4. 
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Witt Plate E. ' 

Obatham Islands: Canoes. 

Morlopi 8ea-ffoins Omn, By H. D. Skinner. 

Tbe Horiori, vbo the ChKlbem leUadd aod are now praotlRallf 

extioct, have excited »n interest comparable in kind, though oot in degree, with that 
aroused bj the extinct TasmaDjans. Until quite recently etudente of the race hare 
had little hesitetieii in deecribing them as a branch of the Keori people drivm to 
the Chakbams maoy geoeratioos ago by tribal war. Witbm the last two or three 
years, however, this view hae been challenged on Kngulatio and on other groooda, 
acQoog which may be noted tbe dlSerooces between Ueori and.Moriorl vessels. 

Alexander Sbeod, whose work among the Honoris eotitlee him to a foremosk 
place enoQg held-workore In Polyaesie, distinguished; In ell. four classes of vessel, 
ail of which were composite in structure, and iuio none of which did the dug-out 
tree-trunk enter as a itrnctiiral element. This abac ace recelres a very simple 
expianatloo in tbe'absence from the flora of tbe Chathams of any tree from which 
• dog-onk could be made. Shand’s four classee of vessel are* :—(1) Waka-korari or 
waka-pitAeta ; Within a framework made of matipoH or of akt‘<ike wood were 
enclosed masses of korari (Qo<>«er-scatke of Pkormium tentus), which supplied the 
required baoyancy. To this class the vessels preserved in the Csnterbory and 
Uomloion Huseams appear to belong. (2) fVaka-rinu: This type waa elmilar in 
etructure to the previous one, except that bnoyaacy was supplied \>jrin6-mpa (bull 
kelp). Shasd states that the ueuel meaeurements of snob craft were: Length, from 
SO to 35 feet; depth, i to 5 feet; width, 4 to 5 feet. The two vessels that have 
been preserved are much smaller than this, in which they dgree with the accounts 
of Broughton and Johnstone (I79fl). and of Welch and Travers (1850-60). (3) fTaka- 
pakii: The structure of this type of craft seems to have been similar to that of 
(1) aud (S). its only difference bmng its much greater sise. Ite length is stated by 
Shand as 50 feet, its breadth 6 feet, and its depth 5 feet. Paki in Hsori denotes 
4 large, sea-going cenoe. (4) *‘The fourth kind of canoe was like tbe New Zeidand 
** Mokihi (or raft made of Houpo leaves tied in bundles), .but made oi Koran (flax) 
and Jtahaule (fem) stalks. It was qoite low, and bad wooden imagca of men 
** placed on it, from twelve -fo twenty.fonr in nember, each with a paddle tied So ita 
“ bands. With a fair wind the canoe («ic) was started off to sea ai e messenger to 
“ the god Rongotakuit), Vbo, in response, sent ashore shoals of seels and black Ash. 
It was cslled a PPaka-ra." 

It will be Seen that the four classes of vessel dsecriheJ by Shand heloog (o two 
'types. Tbe tcaAa.fd Is cognate with tbe Maori woAidi, and calb for do further 
dbcussion here. The other type is oxemplified by the Canterbury Mnsencs example 
(Plate E. Pigs. 1 and ff), of which the following excellent description has been sent 
me by Mr. W. H. Skinner, Commlesioner of Crown Laade for the Province of 
Canlerbnry 

“ This canoe Is of comparatively modem construction, hut built Upon the lines of 
the original csnoce of tbs Moriori. 

“The first step in eonstmetion was the Diakiog of tbe framework, tbe besie of 
which was apparently the double keel or pair of moners. These runnere, which are 
10 inches apart and 2^ Inches deep by | inch wide, keep tbe framework along bottom 
clear of sand and pebbles when beaching the caeoe. This wae aeceeeary, as this 
framework was made up of flimsy material which could not stand th« action of 
beaching, ae tbe smoothest landing woold soou braak Its frail frame. The bottom 

* I'be Uorlori People of tbe Chatham Iilsods,’' SvlUii* 8 of the ISIli 
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frame h I»l<l horaoiittlly letweeo and abevo tbe two keeU ond.l# made up of 10 -inch 
lengthB of aopplejack and matipo, laid 2 inob©« apart at rl^rht aoglca to tie length 
of tbe cauoe. On thia rests tbo floor of the caooe. wbich is read© op of closel/ 
packed flower stow (ATorari) of the flax plant (Werwiv* Itnax). This packing is 

6 luebea In thick new and coostitutoa the floor of tbe eanoo. AH this packing la 
tigbUy lashed together and to tbo bottom framework, in narrow aectioos, by airong 
flax bindings. Tbe framowork for tbs aides is set yertlcally, at right angles to tbe 
bottom frame of the canoe, and is made wp of tbe same small but tough and pliable 
material, supplejack and MaUpe and an nil sterna of Ake-ah*. These are 12 inches in 
lengtk are laid 2 iuebes apart, and run from tbe stem to within 18 inches of the 
extreme end of the square bow. Upon tbe outside of this frame ave lashed the aide 
hoards or padding, constituted of flax slicks (Korari) and fern slolks (Aruhe or 
Ptcris egieUina), tbe whole snrmonoted by a' tough pole of the Matipo ahrnb, which 
runs from cud Co sud of the oauoc along its top edge. Immediately below tbe pole 
and beiweeu it and tbe seats on tlie Inside of tbe atrocture, a roll of fern stalks, 
tlgbtly bound together lengthways by Isshiiigs 2 inebes apart, b laid lu lengths end 
to end along the oaooe. These would give buoyancy if the veaeol wore deeply laden, 
and woold also give pliancy to tbo sides if subject to strain. A further lateral 
arrengtlienlng of atrocture is gained by the fixing of a rough pole along each aide 
of tbe caaoe a few inchoa out from tbe vertical frame and running from back seat 
to front seat iioderuaaih these, as shown In iUustraliou. Tbe width l>etwoen these 
two rods is 10 Inches. Between tbem tbe lege of the occupants were confined wlien 
seated. 

“Tbs seats, five in number, were made up of short pieces of fern etsUcs, 

7 ioebes in length, laid closely and lashed side by side, supported on four cross¬ 
pieces of tongh twig tod supplejack, and at the back edge, in esob ease, by a cross 
piece of AAe-ake (OUaria Travtrtt). which would take tbe main weight of rower or 
paddler. These Ake-ake slabs were 1$ inches long by $ inches in depth, wd, with 
tlio rather heavy slab of the same wood at stem, make up tbe only solid ilmber 
shout tbo strocture. Tbe stern piece, which gives stability to that part of the 
canoe, and wonld act as a substantial buffer in running before a sea, is a solid slab 
of that most durable tree-shrnb, tbe -4*e-a*e. which grows so luxuriantly at tbe 
Cliatbams. Tbo slab is \$\ inches over ^1 in Jeogth by 6 ioebes in depdi, aud was 
rudely omeraented by two rough earrings of birds in conventional style. The photo¬ 
graph discloaei five short rods cut from saplings wbicb wore Issbcd to tbe lower 
lateral streogthening bar, or sapling, and projpeted 2 or 3 inches out over the upper 
rod or rim of canoe, the foot in each case being firmly embedded in tbe fiooriog 
matenal. These I take to be tbo Ibol.e pins or rough rowlock sticks against which 
tile paddles worked. Shand, at page 10 of The Moriori People of the Chafkam 
Islands, says, speaking of their caooes, ‘They were large enough to carry sixty to 

• seventy people, and were propelled by paddles (kitoa), wbicb, cooirary to tbe meibod 

• of all other Tolynsslaiis. ware used by the crews sitting with their backs to the 

• bows, as with Eiiropeaus, and making use of a support or tliole-plo against which 

• the padd.le worked.' Also ' They carried Are wIlU them for warmth, vrbicb was 
' pieced ou stoues and csrih oo tbe floor of tbe raft-catioe. Their rsft-conoes never 
‘ bad sails; tbo large and sea-going ones were called PPaka pakii, or Pepe' 

“The only ornameutation, apart from ibe conventional, birds csrved on stem 
board, were bonebea of white sea-birds’ feathers attached to tbe upper edge of ihe 
canoe from abreast tbe front seat onwarde, and carried out along tlte two projecting 
prow sticks, whose eeds were each carved to represent the bead of a sea-bird. 

“The length of canoe over all is feet fi inches, Length of main keel runners 
fatraight bottom of canoe), 7 feet 6 inches : ditto of contioustiou of runners curving 
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'opwards to end of square pww, 4 iert. The extreme drpdi from top of barge-rod 
to bottom of keef niDoers, 17^ inches. 

“The structure, designated by courtesy a cauoe, wsj* hi reality a glorified Mohi 
or raft, able to be propelled and steered by oar or pwldles. It was not In the 
slightest way watertight, and when folly Indeii most have been water-logged to the 
seats. All the peeking material was of iho lightest, and much of it, such as the flax 
sticks, almost as buoyant as cork.*' 


“MSASOBBySMT?' OT CaXOB. 


“ Leogth over all from board Co square end of bow - -IS feet 2 Inc ben 

“Width over all at stem - • - - - - -19^,, 

“ Width inside {rom roll Co roll of fem stalks ... - 14^ „ 

“ Seats - - • - - • • 14 by 7 „ 

“ Width of canoe at prow, outside - - - • - -17,» 

“Depth of canoe orer all, top of barge*rod to bottom of ruuucra - 17^ „ 

•‘Depth of canoe over all, top of bargs*rod to floor • - • 7-^ „ 

*• Depth of usnoe orsr all, from seat to floor - - - * 

“ Distances between seals from No. I at stem to Ko. 2 • - - 17 „ 

Do. No. 9 at seem to No. .1 - - - ^9 ,, 

Do. No. 3 aC stern to No. 4 • - - 18^ 

Do. No. 4 at stern Co No. 5 - - - 13 

Do. No. 5 to exCreme eod of bow • 9 Tcet 8 

“ Length of keel rnnners which are laid in parallel lines, 10 (n. apart 7 ., 6 
“Leagch of keel continuation of tlic proper runners hot curving upwards 8 „ 11 „ 

“ Uain ruaners or keels - • - * inches deep by | Inch wide 

“Slabs of Aie’^$ to support s<^au aud stifTeu caiioe . - 16 by 5k lacfaes deep 

“Oars or paddles—No. 1, 4 feet 2 inches long ; width of blade at end, 6 lucbes. 

Do. Ko. 9, 5 feet 7 inches long; width of bla<le at end, 6 inebea.” 

It will be aeon that the Moriorl “ waeb-tUrougb cenoc” difiemd fundamenCelly 
from Che ordinary dug-out canoe of the Maoris, and this hns been made one of tho 
grounds for rejecting a close racial coaneocion botwean tbs two peoples. A ressol 
of which the Moriori Woka may very well have been a speciailsaiioD has, however, 
been deanriboil by Colanso*: “Small lafw, beuled up above high-water mark, each 
** being 8 or 10 feet long and 3 or 4 feet wide, cornpoaed of only a few small 
“ poles, roughly and lilsteritly but very flrmly lashed together, with open spaces 
between tbem. On these Che Bant Coast Maoris went out iii fish in deep water, 
one on each, and, whan opportunity clTercd, to a ship with a pig or two fastooed 
“ to Che raft. They said these rafia ware quite safe—more so, iodectl, than a small 
“ or a iniddIncized canoe, as there was no danger of upsetting.’' PolaoVf says: 

“ Among tlio early inhsluCants of New Zealand, uenoes were maile entirely of the 
** bulrush. We have seen, between Kokieiiga and Haipara, one of these veesela 
“ nearly 60 feet in length, capable of boldlug as meoy pereotiS. They were remark- 
“ ably thick, formed entirely of nislicn, except the thwarts, and resembled cbe model 
“ of a oan<>e lu every psrtlcular." . 

The Moriori fVnka-riiHU may very well have combine)l elements derived from reft 
and canoe, a development necessitated by cbe absence at Chatham Islands of any 
timber from which s dng-out ennoe could be made. That tbe Maoris used kelp for 
fioate is proved by tbe presence of rnuh kelp floats in the cave diecoverod some 
years ago at Oka in's Bay, Banks Pen io aula. 

Tbe nse of rowing, as opposed to paddling, for tbe propuleioo of canoes has 
been recorded amongst tbe Maoris on tbe west coast of tbe South Island, while an . 
* Pi/ly TfAri in S**o Z^aZanA, Nspier. Quoted by Haniiltoo, Maari Art, p. 10. 
t Qooted by Hanfltoi], 
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Archeology, Ho worth, 

Th« Latest Prehistoric Mare's Nest. By Sir ff4nry H. Hi»soTlh, QC 
K.CLE., F.R.S. U9 

At oeo e( tbs oldest cnsnbere of the Bojel Aothropologicsl lutitote, vbo 
beloogdd to ita predeoeasor, the Dtlinoiogicsl Societj, I erevs s abort apses In 

whioh to protest sgsinat 
tbe insertion of s p&ptr 
tLe Febriiaiy Dumber of 
Man, which it DOC worthy 
of thst publicstioQ. 

Tbe psper wss written 
by Mr. J. B. Moir (Man, 
I9ld, 10). is headed 
Piece of Csrred Chsik 
from Soffblk," and is iilua* 
trsted by four H^rea. 

Mr. Uoir’s coDtentloa 
is that the piece of cbsik 
tu qo^atioD U a repreeeota- 
cioo of a msfsmotb by some 
primitive mao. He de> 
acribea .the object i a detail, 
its four legs, iu belly^ and 
adds: ** Tbe soDlptoriog of 
the bead, ear, eye, trunk, 
“ and ^lepbiDtioe^ike foot 
is very ecrikiog, and tea- 
*' tiSee to the skill and 
“ Accuracy of tbe Bocieoi 
** crafismsD 


The doreal 

''* (Plate 
“ abows the 
“ tured and poaterlor 
“ portico of the bead, and 
“ appears that au effort 
bas been made to repre- 

This aetonndiog state' 

so 

which perfectly 
to geologiata palmon* 
tologiets, l^arge ouioben 
7io. I, of similar apecimeos have 

been found. 1 bave four 

of Uiem before me (wbicb, with others, are In tbe Natural Biatory Mnsenm), and 
were Uot to me by my friend Dr. 0. W. Andrews, who Is a skilled paUeontologUt. 
He exhibited them at tbe Geological Society, very much to tbe amuseuent of that 


Plfwed ^ .RBiltoa, AerK A*<. p- 40s, No. 6 
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These objects occur coutlousJI^ os bciiUters iroco the clislk in Uie posC^terciArj 
beds of EssKern Engl&ad, aod ere koown to tbe ingooaous meo who work the 
beds as '‘pigs.’’ Tbej arc io reality, ss is weU known, csets in chalk of tbe iateresl 
oh ambers of AmiDonites. A few elemenrsry sentences on them may be here 
pardoned. Ammonites (so called from ‘tbelr supped resereblaoce to the boros 
of Jopiur Ammon) are an extinct series of Mollutca, allied to the Ifautilus. 
They came to an end st tbe close of tlie secondHry period, while tbe KantiJns, 
of course, still remsins with os. Like tbe Nantilos, they had spiral shells cooslst- 
iog of a series of ebambers {tepla), gradually increasing in site from tbe centra 

to tbs iDOUlh, io wLicb the . _ 

animal soccessiTaly lirad, 
form i og itself anew chamber 

to accomoodste its larger ' f' 

sise when its old one pfoobed 

it. Tbe aeioial lived only * ‘ 

io '^e outermost obamber, ' 

wbioh, bad ao open mouth. 

cooneclioQ with tbe original 

roorae which it lived by T jfe * 

means a tube encased , 

s calcareous 

pasung a series ' . 

in the BSTanl ' ' 

waits obamber. Xht 

different ebstnbera, except ' . 

tbe which tbe 

mal lived, remained ecnpiy «. 

death and decay, * 

wbeo they became filled up ' 

with difTereot materials, and , 

fret^iienCly with chalk. Wbea s^\ \ 

^e cbalk beds were dis> ^ 

nipced tba fossil shells of ' 

these 

stroyed, but there remained .'*•. 

the casts of the septa, or 

tbe minute contours of their 1 '' 

Tbaee be- . 

came detached (sonjetlmos ' , . 

they occur groiips)i and. . > 

ea 1 have occur as 

boulders to tbe drift. The ,’ 

projeetiooB mistaken by Mr. i*'. 1 ^ 

Moir for representatiooe of !• • — 

mammoth's limbs simply pjo, 3 . 

answer to tbe hollows in 

ite cell in wbicb tbe nolluse kept some of its soft parte. This Is tbe whole story. 
So well known to sU studaots of Ammonites. It is natural that labonring men 
abonld consider tbe osCural caeta represcittatlons of pigs, just as tbe poor people at 
Wtutby* in old times tbonght tbe AmmoniCies were petrified snakes whose beads 
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bud been cutoff by Ru Hilda, but it Udisconcerting to find e stUl more estravegsnt 
explenetioo of tbem in Mam, which ia aucb e h”^H^OWO^H 


Bdasley. 

36 


Ifew Zealand. 

A Maori Food Bowl, ^^Kumete." Bjf H. O. B$asUy. 

BowU of Tftn'oua fotma ere common from ueerly all the Pacific groups, 
l«it it ia a roatwr of some aurprite that theae are the exception when reviewing 
Maori household nteoaiU. Hamilton* illustmtea n alngle specimen, which seems to 
me to be of late work, and I recall aootber that ww sold in London some yoere 
ago, these three being the only onea tbac have como to my notice. Maadef epeaka 
of seeiQg a carved bowl at Mnketo in 1864, which served aa * punch bowl, aud 




was mocb valued by the natives, who aaid that it had been used for heating water 
with hot stoues. The specimen illustrated ia obviously of great age and ia out from 
the solid? it is boat-sbnped, being wide at the Uil and narrowing towards the bead, 
The figore ia of the much-disoussed bird-Loaded type, and uaforcuoalely lacks the 
point of the beak? the bands have the three fingers so common to the older 
cerviogs- The whole of the outer surface is carved with a bold spiral pattern, 
whilst ibe broad end ia also treated with a full-sited female figure, but instead of 
the bird-head a carved projection is provided, doulitlMS Co assist io carrying the 
bowl; this, when full, must have been of considerable weight, since it' weighs nearly 
seventy pounds when empty. At first sight the specimen might be taken for a form 
of coffin such as was illnstraied in Man| some time ago. An inspection of the 
inner edge, however, shows that it wa* never intended to have a lid, nor are there 
any holes for its attachment. Furlhennore, the surface is quite free from decay, 
which would hardly be the case had It been dep^osiced in a cave. 

The length from bead to tall le 41 inches, the greatest width 14 loehss- 

H. G. BEASLEY. 


« HemihoB: Art. Plate f Keade: Mie 2 m14*S, Xavo. t HaM, 1916, 49, 58. 
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Anthropolo^. Breto^ 

Proeeodinso of tho Second Pan-AmerJcan Selentifle Goncrrees. 

Sv C. Breton. _ _ 

Tbia Coiigr«9 was held ct WeabjogtoL, DecemUr 27, 19l5-J»nuM7 S, 1916 
(«ba preTioua one barring bean ct StDtiago. Cbila, In 1906), and w« atieoded by 
delegaUooe from tUe twaotyona rapobUce of the weatero homlsphera and from 
Canada. There were nine sectiona with forty* 6ve tnb*e«^oti8 :— 

t. Aotbropology* 

11, Aaeronomy, Hataoralcgy, Sciataology- 

III. Oowarrallon of Natural RMcnircaa, Agticnltura, Ifr^tujo, Foraatry. 

IV. Bducalion. 

V. SngineeriQg. 

VI. InficraatioDil Law, PabUc Uw, JortaprodBOCc. 

VII. Miaiitg, Mefadutgj. Kaenomic Oeology, Chereisify. 

VIII. PubliQ R^th, Uedical SoiB&ee. 

XX. TranaportaUon, Cowtaarca. Ploaaca. Taxation. 

Soob a huge programme waa difficult to mao age, but Section I, meeting in 
eoelitioo with five other looleiies. proTod very aueceeaful, and tbe proceedings beta 
been published without undue delay. The Tolume oonteii.a forty^Ten ^pera, o 
which tweotyone are in Spaniab. Whilst aome of them coeeiat chiefly of general 
obsetratione, other- contain new and Interesting material on South America. Any 
research there deaervea encoumgeroeut. It ie a raet field that hae been T 

Bcratched as yet. No one knows what may be found there, nor bow many theonee 
maT be upeet later on. Capable ebaeroera are wanted, content to record facK and 
leave fancies olone. But It takes considerable tralniug to become an oWver and 
duly to curb tbe esuberant Latin-American im««inal)on. Some of tbe writers aseeat 
tbe dictum that Man wea not autocthonouB In America It >e necewary, therefore, to 
say that we knew far wo Utile of Man's origin at present to epeak wub ce^mty. 
Immense changes bare taken place in eoinparailvcly recent ages over the whole ef 
the western contlnento, and very little stratigraphic work baa yet been done in 

eluoidetion. , • . rrv 

Only a few of the paper* can be noticed here. Amougsl tbeee, Lnis Ibayer 

Oieda, Chief of tbe Office of National Propertlea in Chile, baa a great stock 
tb. “Origin of .orn«c.. i. CbiU," fron. . .erio. of 
1907. also from archives, electoral lists, end cemotenee. Of 167,400 nemes, 159.(W 
were of Spanish origin, and of these more than 69 per oeut. were Caatilbao, with 
14 per cent, of Basque origin. The harder, more self-rellaot obnractov of Cbib^ 
than of other Spanish-Americans, may be due to this descent. There art about 44,000 
individuals wiU. German surnames (actually nearly 1,400 different German namee), 
Z6000 Portuguese, 22,400 luliaoe, 20,000 French, and 19,000 Briliab. The Jews 
have been no important factor, though not viaiblyin suroamea.ae they have adop^ 
naually names belonging to the ^oantrlea where they were formerly settled. In 
colonial times in Chile they enjoyed tranquillity, there being no prejudice gainst 
them- “Perhaps tbe directing claeset in our country owe tbe greater part of their 
“ eeereies to the Hebrew blood In Ibeir veins.” . . . 

E Roqueito Pinto, Professor of Anthropology at tbe MuseuNscional of Rio de 
Janeiro, writes in English on his expedition to ibe Indians of tbe Serra do Norte 
in 1912, snd gives photographs and notes on diseases. These peoj> e were unknown 
until Colonel Eondon came upon ibem In 1907. Some individuals have waved ha*r, 
and there may have been a slight itfnsion of negro blood from escaped elaves of 
the ffold mlnea of the Guaporft. Alibougb in primitive condition, wearing no clothes, 
knowiog nothing of boats even for crossing rivers, without earthenware or hammocks, 
thev eooatrttct buts and cultivate maise, manihot, urncu, and tobacco, cut down trees 
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nith «ione axes aod the aid of fire, and hare long straight bows and arrows, For 
' fish log they use arrows with three poiots of hone. A great etbooiogloal collection 
was hrOQght bock for the Museon. 

I^r. C, Morales Maoedo had four papers on tbs deforofttloo sod trepanatioo of 
PsruylsQ skolls, and variadoos of tbo lambda, wtch pbdtographs, altogether forty- 
sercn pages. 

General Cuarro Marques, President of the Academy of History at Bogoti, 
presented a thoughtful paper, too long to be readily summarised, on the ‘‘Origeoes 
ecnogrnficos de Colombia,” mainly hq account of the Oarib inoarsioos up tbe livers. 
With regard to the real aatlre populations, the civilised Chtbebse, Quimbayis, and 
others, be says: “With tbe Spanish conquest ud the immeose shipwreck of tbe 
” AmeBlcan race, there was lost the most intorestiog and important part of its 
“ trad i lions, history, lodustries, and arts.” 

So^little is known of the archssology of Venezuela that tbe Notes by Luis R. 
Oramas (of tbe Ministry of Internal A&lrs), are of especial Interest. He excavated 
cemetery mounds in tbe Valles de Aragua in 1914. Tbe district was absudoned by 
the Indians tu 1547, and the shores of tho Lake of Valencia are covered with a 
muliiinde of tumuli, varying from 6 metres in diameter te 50 metres, by 3 metres 
high, of black earth brought from some Jistaocc. He fonnd poilsbed batebets of 
dioriiA and nephrite, clay fignrinas of archaic type, and other objects of clay. Tho 
bodies were sear tbe centre of the mounds, sometimes in a aquatling position sud 
eovere^l wiib ebards 10 to 15 cm. long, arrange<I in Isyers. On tbe plains of the 
EstaJos Portogoesa and Zamora be iovesCigsted another class of mouncl'platforms . 
made of earth as bard as stone, so that dyoemite bad to be naed. These were flat 
on top and some had five grades or steps. Nothing of doosequeoce wes foued here. 
Ceusewaya lead to these mounds, but ere short, whilst in tbe mountains of the 
interior, towards Tacata, there are ancient roads, aometiiDes cut In the rock, fije or 
more metres wide, and winding over bill and dale. 

Dr. J. Tello made careful nod valuable excavations of cscneterles In the Valle 
de Nasca, southern Peru, ranging from tbe Inca period ou top, pest the Tialiueneco 
(where the tombs were more like uadergroond dwelUnge, cyllodricel or quedrangular), 
down totheNazea and the proto-Nasca. Tbe latter were so named by Dr. Uhle, the 
discoverer, but though beneath in position, the vases are of the most perfect make 
and the painted oroamenlal figures on them highly conveotioBslIsed. Tie pioto- 
Naaca textiles are quite wonderful. 

Careful work in another line has baeo done in Brasil by Dr. A. C. Simoeos 
da Silva, in this case ou tbe rooks ueed ae griodstoaes at Cabo Frio by the early 
inhabitanle, Tbe grooves observed vary from Id cm. to 170 ou., and are iocally 
supposed to have been caused by Christ wblpplog the devIL This paper is in 
EngUab. Tbe very interesting account of the so-called palieolithiu station at tiie 
port of Taltal, north Chile, by Aurellano Oyarenn, Director of the Etbnologlesl 
Moseum at Santiago, shall be treated elsewhere. 

jProm Central America there is a goad notice of tbe languages of Guatemala 
by A. Reclnoa, Under Secretary oi Exteroal Selatlons. Tbe present Mexican 
Oovetoment oontianee its patronage of arcbmology and desires coUabonttion. 

Mr. $. P. Morley bae done excellent work do collecting the dates that can be 
identified in tbe inscriptions on uonurnants found in tbe ruined cities of the 
Guatemalan region, and gives s aeries of diagrammatic maps showing their 
euccesstca. Bnt upon this he builds an airy fabric of Maya biatory, much as if 
one should go roond English chorohyards noting dates on tombstones and tbeo take 
for granted tiiat the earliest of each denoted the fonodatioo of that place. Or, from 
moonmesss in Frsmoe and Italy with similar dates, conclude that the same people 
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ftod tbe 8UDe lan^a^ bad pravailed eraryvliere. Since Dr. A. P. l^aodalaj 
(lUcoTered tba l&iUal Series in the course of copying; the ioecriptlone (froiB bis vasts 
sod pboCograpba), and thereby gave the key to the eyatem of dating, described to 
the Boyal Society, June 17, 1S97, there Las not beeo great edvaoce lo deciphering 
the earlier iosonptioos. Ur. C. P. Bowdltoh bee been a fine piooeer iu bnsgiag 
together vitlt patieot diligence all the evidence avellahle, and Mr. Merley bae the 
credit of finding ooC that the later aonnoients at Qulrlgua and elsewhere were 
erected at intervals of five years. Thorough study of the languages and modes of 
thought of the diiTereat nations who have oocapied Central America may lead to 
some doe to the eocieots’ methods oi delineation, beyond mere dates and numbers. 

A. C. BRETON. 

AD*ica: HairdreBdiAg. Drlberg. 

Not« on HCtirdreBiInff Amonc the L&ng:o. By J. H. Dnb«rg. AA 

li tradition is correct, the Lango of the sixteenth century need to wear 00 
their b^r dressed elaborately after Che present custom of the Shillak, with whom 
they were then eoioblned uoder the sacoe monarchy. 

There ere many indications, however, which prove tliat on the Hamitlc invasion 
the Lango fraternised with the intadere, and among other Haxnitic'cojtoics adopted, 
before migrating sooth, the form of Hemicle beaddreas seen now among the ITaramojo 
end the Sok. Jt woold appear Co have l>een identicsi, and the change In actual 
face was so slight from the Shillak model as to require Utile more than the addition 
of the detachable hair chignon, which fell to the small of the back, and to which 
tbe name aban was ^veo, though ooo might have eipected them to have adopted 
the Hamitlc name. 

Ae both tbe tibilUik Jieaddreas and the Hamlllc chignon are already familiar 
from previous acconoCs, I do not propose Co do more than to refer to them here, and 
will proceed at once to more recent developmente in methods of bairdrassing. 

The next step was to drop tbe abau or chignon, about 130 to 150 years ago, 
but this I attribute psilJy to the fact that Lango migrations bad removed them 
ooneiderahly frera the influence of their old Hamitlc assocUtes to peoples by whom . 
tbe obignoB was not worn, but even more to the change in tbe nature of the 
country, from open plateenx sod rolling bills to tlio close Bavanoah tracts which 
they now toLnbit. In theae areas of scrub and long grass, ioteraacted by fcotid 
marshes, tbe eblgncn must have proved an annoyance aud an impedimeDt, and iu * 
wearers woold have been only too glad to discard it. Vrben on top of tbie tbeir 
raids iotv Bantu countries iotrodaced them to peoples whose heeds were closely 
shaved, it is not surprising Chat they should have started a series of innovations 
which have now completely ehaaged tbeir physical appearance. 

About this period two styles developed,:— 

(1) The hair of the head was allowed to grow long, and into it were woven, 
aided by a plastering of clay and chalk, cock’s feathers built up Into the sppesrsoce 
of a busby. This busby was called k«/w, and walo was the term used of dreesing 
tbe heir in this faahiou. 

(2) Tbe crown of tbe bead is called tok, a term which is also used to indicate 

tbie and some subsequent methods of bairdreesiog. The balr is allowed to grow, 
and when it is of a eoitable length there are threaded into it small discs of ostrich 
eggsboll and the black seeds of a' convolvulus called aeAoli, forming a compact 
oovering, on to which red chalk is plastered on cecaiieos. for decorative effect. As 
tbe hair grows, tbe weight of the coiffure polls it backwards, and new bands oi 
seeds are added above the brow, tHI the backward tendency prodnees a sagging mast 
of h^ and seeds at tbe back of the neck. ' 
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Og Ibeir iutrodacilon, white bea^ls were substituted for the aehob seeds, 
of liaenls end fenciful fignres being pieked out in colouw- On this also cbelk 
w»s plMtered for ceromoniel ocgmIom. After tbe beads Lave been fastened on tbe 
liMf, the hair is singed to remove the loose ends. 

As bairdfcswog of sbis nature oc&opied several bonrs (aod entailed a fee of one 
pot of beer and ono clucken » tbs barber), tbe tok or the kcnc were not undone 
for moiiiJis at a time. TIte term employed in this case for dressing tbe hair is dtn^o. 

SnbwqneDtly it wes foond that the toi and tbo iono (especially the former) 
look almost as well even if deuebed from tbs h^, and tbsy w^ ^^neolly 
removed by carefully shaving the hair close to ibe bead j the btir thus foranuR a 
felt Uaing to tbe Head cap or tbe Ceatber bneby.* , t. j 

By a further process a skull cap of felt was made^by next remo^ng tbe beads 
and leaving the bair lining, which perspiration acd chalk have coyerled into a 
cloth-llke texture. The skull cap is called aboho, but is only used by tbe very 

aged, and even so rarely. ..hi 

The most modern development is a round wicker-work <oA (sometimes called 
iiVoi toh. thing for the crowo of tbe head), often over a foot in diameter, 

both perpendicnlar and horisontal, iolo which tbe wearer’s owo bair is worked in 
snob a way as to form a closely woven felt cover. The completed helmet is then 
oroameuled with rioge nnd bands of beaten braes, aud is fiometimes coated with red 
chalk. ThU faeliion of headgear dose not date back for mors than ten yea^ and 
was a natural corollary to the practice which then originated of dsUchiog tho toA 
Bod tbe Aofu> end shaving the bend. 

It is not usual to shave tbe Head completely, except in mourning, and there 
are numerous designs into which by partial shavkg tbe bead is dj^ntiawd. rnwy 
kif them being idsotical with tbe patterns adopted by the Joluo (Kaviroudo). Ihe 
Dsual fee of one pot of beer and ooe chicken is payable to the barber. 

Tbees designs are known by technical terms,t a few only of which are here 
appended as jllosiraiing the diversity of enstom, which, with two exception, is 
guided by personal predelictious rather chan tribal regulation- Nor is this snrprisiug 
' when ooe bears in miad th,t the shaving of tbe head is a recent lonovatioo ; but 
that at some mors or less remote date a significance, either physical or psychical, will 
be attributed to each individual ooiffore, is none the less probable. 

Aehudi, tbe head shaved clean except a top-knot. 

Atira.t a space of three fingers shaved from the crown to forehead. (This 
must be done after killing au enemy.) 

Atoro, a mode reserved for twine, who must adopt it. 

Abim, loogisb hair all over tbe head. 

Arui, the hair shaved in patebes. 

Apam, hair shaved short all over tbe bead. 

All modes of hairdressing are to be seen at tbe present day, with tbe exception of , 
tbe Shillok aud the Haroltic chignon, though tbe permanent to* and *ono are lofre- 
qnent except to the remote north-east. Bnt while these mod« have considerably 
decreased In popularity during tbe last ten years, there is at present a tendency smong 
tbe young men to revert to them, and to abandon tbe modern hi hit of sbavlng tbe bead. 

The practice of women has net changed and from time Immemorial they have 
left their hair uncui. It is anointed witt ^ croton or aemsen oil mixed with ashes 

• Ii may be noted that a warrler attar kiUl^ an, aosmy cats ofi W» Uk and haop it ov« bis 
Own fireplace. 

f To sbsve tbe generally is lyvl# or fataIs to trim tbe bair, Hot i»t to cat It 
cloee: to share tbs hmd with special refannee to tbe style of is Soya - 

t aide is tbe verb ssed of tbls mods. Tboa aobitrft, tot Me oHra. 
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or chalk, and tweeted into ringlets or strands baugiug on aU sidos from the crows 
of the head. Women dress each other's bur, & tedious process of bourn, but charge 
no foe for their serriroe. J. E. DRIBERG. 


REVIEWS. 

America: Anthropology. Wissler, 

Th^ Armrlcan Indian^ An In'roducrion to the AH/krcyolpg^ of tke A'eto 40 
ff'orld. By Clark Wissler. Pp. xlli + 430. New ,Vork. 1917. vM 

The cnagnlficent exsople sec to cbe rest of the world by Amerlcao nntbropo* 
logists, Iq tbe eoal with wLicb they have collected the fast-raniohiSg knowledge of 
the isiiigenoos culture of their costineot baa bod ouo <li sad vantage. The immediate 
task of collection Las been so absorbiog, and die naterial baa grown ao rapidly iii 
'Volume, diet little has, until lately, beeo done to summarise tbe results or show then 
bearing <iq tbe theoretical problems of Anthropology. During the last few years 
much has been done to remore any reproach which stndehts elsewhere cnight be 
tempted to make on tbis score, hut nntil now there has been lacking any trusc- 
wortby and comprahensirs accouut of American colture, for die Ilaudbt/ok of 
Amrican Indians sufiers from the Qsual disadvantages of multiple anthorship. 

Sr. Clark Wissler, who has now supplied this long-felt want, Is at the bead of 
the Anchropological Separtmeot of tbe great New York Uuseam, and is tboa in 
the closest touch with existing knowledge and its most recent advances. His book 
gires a systematic account of Americau colture, begimAcg with its isaierlal, and 
passing on to its social and lingulstio aspects. A series of nsost valnable maps 
show tbe distribution of soob features of colture as food*sopply, use of narcotics, 
means of transport, types of buketry, weaving and clothing, pottery, decorative 
designs and sculptures, and forms of social organisation. Then follows an account 
of tbe culture areas wblcli have been so closely studied during recent years, and of 
tbe IiDgulsde areas, which show so incomplete a correspondence with them. Brief 
chapters deal with arcbs?olQgy end somatic characters. 

The only criticism which can be passed on this main descrlpdro portion of 
tbe book is that Dn Wissler might have dealt more folly with tbe social and 
religious aspects of culture which are now Interestiog his colleagiids so greatly, bat 
the failure te treat them adequately Is, doubtless, a necessary resnic of the rapid 
progress now being made in these eobjeota, and tbeir consequent fluid nature. Con- 
ceroing tbe malo pQrpose of Cbo book as a record of exietiog knowledge, it is 
enough to say that It is iodiapeosabU to any worker who wlabes to know the 
American Indian, and i» unabla to study at Bret band the vast mass cf literature of 
which it is so admirable a syuopsls. 

Incidentally throughout tba book, nod explicitly In the final obapter, Dr, Wissler 
deals with tbe origin o! tbe pre-Colmnbiaji onitnre of America, both his leaning 
tbrougbout and bis final summlug-ap being definitely In favour of lu essentially 
indepeudent character. Since bU argument has beeo regarded as convincing by one 
of Cbe most distiogulsked of American anthropoglats,* one who bae blmself shown a 
ess uncompromiaing bostiUcy to tbe idea of external influence, a few words must be 
aaid about It. 

A sentence on page 359 reveals a' profound misuoderstaudlog of the reasoning 
which has led many European students to favour the hypothesis of external influauce. 
When discussing the similarity betweeo tbe age-socletles of tbe Flatus IndlaDs and 
those of Melanesia and Africa, Dr. Wissler asks: ‘*Wbat chancse had these tribes 
** [the Plains ludlans] to meet the Melanesian or tbe Masai of Africa during. this 
“ period [the last 700 yeare] " ? If tbia passage represents the oarteac view in 
America of the argomeot of the adrocates of trausmission, there can be no hope of 

1 ^Seisno*, SL7II, p, tSJ, May 10. 1018. 
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»^vaQc4 M long u U con^nuce. No 4 c]toc 41« of troD$m)Balon on cbis aide oi 4he 
Atl&otiCf wbetber Bri^sli or Gcrmen, bao iraafiood that either HeUoeaiao or 
Idsaai hare eome into cod tact wftli the Pliuaa lo^Kaoe dnrlnf the laet 700 7aars or 
at HDj earlier period. 

If the erammation of tvo culturae shows the proaence of eo many points of 
eivilarit;, espeoiidl^ iis detail, aa to lead etndenta to believe that the cultures are 
related onn another, it ie aaenmed. not as Dr. Wiaeler suppoeee. that the two 
pooplea have been in ooptact, hut that some third Inflaenee liae coico into contact with 
both, producing: on the one hand similarity, and on the other bind such differences 
as «e ahoold Ixpeot to follow the intruloctioo of a new inatitutbn to widely 
separated and very difTereet environcients. If tbe atndy of the age-sooieties of the 
Flaias Indians, Melaoesisns, and tbs hlasai should lead anthropologiste of this school 
to believe in thsit ooennon uature. they wonid assures that some ioAueoce had foond 
its Way to these three widely separate regions, and would tben sedsavour to discover 
the nature and place of origin of this ioflueace. 

Dr. Wissler’s argument is also vitiated by bis adoption of the oorreot view, a 
view bsssd entirely on tradition, that the Polynesians are recent arrivals in the 
Pacific. Believing in this recency, be argues that they canoot have iufinenced the 
Maya or other high cultures of pre-Columbian America. The argument eoncening 
the Independonce oi American cultures is here made to rest on the wholly untenable 
belief lit the simplicity of Polynesian enlture. W. H. B. BIVEA&. 

Ritual and Belief. Hartland. 

Ritual and Belief: Hfudiea in ike Hietory of ReUfficn. By E^win JA 
Sidney Hartland, F.S.A. 22 X 14 mm., pp. $52, London : Williams and wU 
Norgate. 1914. 

la this vs!cable collection of essays, an appreciation of which in these pagee 
has heeo Coo long Relayed. Dr. Hartland displays the quality apparent in bis many 
previoQs works—a wide acqnaioUnce with the literature of anthropology and folk' 
lore, a elear preeeotation of the rseults of bis read log and refiection, Ingenuity in 
the snggestiou of theories, and a lucid style.. The most importsec assay is that 
devoted to the relations of JUligloa aod Ma^e. He Ineista on the fundamental 
unity of' these oonceptions, while be does not deny tbsir gradual separation hod 
opposition al a later stage. ‘*They have tbeir coumon root in the same attitude 
*' towards the environment, social, and physical. Rite and beliefs Lave been 
" elaborated and organised together. For ages during this process magio and 
*• religion must have been integrel ports of one another, as they now are in many 
** parts of the world.” Xbe essay entitled ^Tbe Boldness of the Celts” brings 
togetbor many eramplds of the methods by which men of the lower citltore coerce 
their gods to obey tbeir will and grant tbmr desires. ‘*The Haunted Widow” 
illustrates tbe thesis that the possibility of sexual relations between the living and 
the dead depends apon tbe belief that what sorvivss the catsskropbe oi death is 
supposed to be a ssotieot and poworfol bung. **Ths Philosophy of Mourning 
Clothes” shows that '^luany enstoms, sometimes born of widely diverging cbotives, 
converge dn a similarity of ospression, Heoce it is impossible in the present 
" state of our knowledge dogmatically to adhert a single origin” for these practices. 

They are the espreesion of tbe psycbological reaction caused by the shock of death 
" aod the consequent breach of the circle of kinship and other social bonds. Tbe 
** taboo results from tbe bewilderment aod terror caused by tbe entry of death into 
** tbe circle. Tbe conduct aod garb of tba monrners are the ontcome of grief and 
** syiapacby, bobalea of fear.” The **£it« at tbe Temple of Uylitta,” one of the 
mao; oases of religioue proatitation dlacnss^ by Sir James Fraser (Adanie, Aftitj 
Oeiris, third ed., i, 86, se;.) ie beld to be a puberty rite : *^A maiden was hot 
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admitted U> the state i sod pririlsges of sdalt life ucitU she bad been ears* 
** mooiall/ deflowered.*' *‘Tbe Voice of the Stooe of Deatinj^* brloge tofecber nemeroiis 
examples of the cOstom of selection a king b; magical rites, as in tba Indian 
examples, where the rightfal beir :e deslgoacod bf an elephant or by a snake. 
Field workers in anthropology will be well adrised to study the essay, ‘^Xearning 
to Think Black,” in which the true methods of Inveetigsting the bellefa sod usages 
of men of the lower oolnire are lucidly presented. Enough bae been said to 
illustrate the importaoce of tbit book to students of anthropology and folklore. 

W. CBOOKB. 


AnthPOpOlO^. 

Awriean JourTtai of J^Ayfieai AniArofioittffy. Vol. 1. Noe. 3 sad 1. July- 14 
December, 1$15. Waabington. 

These two numbers contain good artiolea in addition to usefit) bibliographies of 
current literature dealing with anthropological subjects. la No. 3, Adolf Sohults, of 
the Carnegie Institution, Washington, treats of the Relation of the external nose 
** to the bony nose'sed nasal cartilages in whites and uegroes.” He lays that study 
of the nas^ cartilages from so aotbropological standpoint has been undertaken only 
by Hovorka (18$3) and H. Ylrcbow (1912 and 1913), on small lines of material. 
The author baa bMed bis study on thirty-six human heads, mainly Amerlcao negroes, 
tbs material coming from tbe anatomical department of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. In each case measurement were taken of the uasal height (nasloo ce 
snb-naaal poiat), and tbe greatest breadth across the she; then an exact drawing 
was made of the profile of tbe nose, inclndlog the wing, by means of tbe dioptograph 
of Martin, after which the ngbt half of tbe nose was dinected. Fifteen draw Inge 
of noses are glveo. 

y. OiufTnda Ruggerl has a paper on the origins of the Itallau people, and 
W. H. Babcock one quoting many alight descriptions of native Americans met by 
the early explorers along tbe coasts. 

In No. 4, W. 0. Farabee deecribea the Amwak of northern 3ruil and sootbem 
Bri^eb (Jnlana, with photographs and tables of measurements. They are scanty 
remnants of tribes wbo may have vanderpd far before reaching tbeli present habitat. 
Cerfunly tbe portruts of an Atarol and Mapidlan are exactly like seme Mexican 
Indites, and also tbe Semlnoles of Florida. Dr. Farabee says these Arawak are 
entirely surrounded by Caribs, and some have Carib wives. Tbey bave adopted tbe 
Carib Boug and dance, but keep to tbMr own customs. A man most marry bis flrat 
cousin, either bis father’s sister’s dsngbtsr or bis mother's brother's daughter. Ee 
may bave two wires, wbo ere sisters or couauia, and lire In amity together. A full 
report will be published by (be Mureum of tbe University of Peuoysylvaaia. 

Dr. Fraoa Boas bas notes aud (ablea with maps, on tbe anthropology of Sweden, 
but tbe material Is scanty for definite reaults. 

Tbe editor. Dr. A. Hrdlioka, cootinnes and concludes his surrey of Physical 
Anthropology io tbs United States, and of those men aed institaUoaa wbo bave doae 
most to further its progress. Co-operation should reenlt in valoable work where there 
is suoh an ezteusive field. A. C. B. 


Folklore. Frazer. 

Folk-Lort « tk* Old Tistarmnl: Studies i» CoTTtparaiipe Religion, 
Legend and La*o. By Sir James George Fraser, D.C.L. ^ v^s. London ; Tm 
Macmillan A Co., Ltd. 1918. 

All Btndeots rA Anthropology will welcome Sir James Frazer’a new gift from 
bm unrivalled store of learniog, set forth with methodical care and adorned with his 
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&ccaet«oi6<j elo<)ueiice aoJ with m^^^y s atroke of ri«b humour. He begins ac 
the verj begiooing with the Hebrew version of the Creatico and Fall of Men, 
followed by the ]>o]iige and the Tower of Babe!, the Patriarchal Age. the legends 
of cbe Conqoeat of Canaan and the Early Kings, and winding up with a dieouauon 
of a number of questions upon the Lew. This is not to say that be baa given us 
an exhaustive treatise in the sense that every point of the folklore of the Hebrews 
has been dealt with. That, perhepe, is impoeaihle. S^e miss many legends, Kijcb as 
that of the Sons of Hod and Daugbteie of Men, Lot's Wife, the Origin of Circum* 
oision, tlie extraordinary story of tbe DIamemhered Woman, the Pamine for Sanl 
abd Ills bloody bouse, and so on, which would require anotbei work informed with 
the eruditioo of one as widely oonveraant with tbe traditions of the world as Sir 
James Fraser himself. But iu regard to the subjeots which be has treated, be has 
succeeded in being as nearly exhaustive as one man can be. Tbe rosoli Is tbatupon 
them we have a mawhleee storehouse of information, to which it is difGcnIc to add 
mnoh of value so far as scientific research has hitherto gone. 

Sir Jamea Fraser, as becomes a student of folklore, is not content. Irowever. 
with tbe collection and comparison of variants; be seeks tbe origins and monolog. 
The preliminary postulate of the book is that the ancient Hebrews as wo know 
them from their splendid literature **i)ad probably paased through a stage of 
** barbarism, and even of savagery ; and this probability, ]>ased on tbe analogy of 
** other races, is coofimed by an examination of their literature, which contains 
many references Co beliefs and practices tbac cao hardly be explained except on 
the supposition that they are rudimentary Horvlvals from a far lower level of 
cnlture.” Some of these relics he seta himself to iliustrate and explain. Jn doing 
so he avails himself of the results of the textual and historical criticisms of modern 
sebolanhip, as well sa bis own acqnsintance with the Hebrew text. Without this 
postulate and these results of scholarship, iodeed, au Inquiry into origins would he 
in vain. As it is, some of the most instructive passi^ee of tbe book are to be found 
ia his discussions OQ origins. He ie a cautions thoorlser on this subject. His 
conclusioD, for instance, that Deluge tales are partly exaggerated reports of actual 
events, and pwtly mythical, ie tboroiigbly sue. And yot I am not sure that it 
eotnprisce the wbola truth. The difficulty Is in the ouormoos exaggeration of 
historical facts which tbe hypothesis postuJatos. Id cble connection it would havo 
been helpful to have the anthor's considered judgement on tbe theory put forth many 
years ago by Dr. Brlnton, the eminent American AothropologUi, In the seventh 
chapter of bis o/the A'ew tVorld^ nsmely. that the Deluge myth is ‘*aii 

uocooseioos attempt to repouelle a creation iu time with the eteroity of matter.'* 
In other words, It is so effort to find a beglDoIng, Id favour of this may be urged 
that, with few exceptioss, tbe story does not appear in tlie traditions of the lowest 
races, snd that, se Dr. Briucon poluts out, myths of creation, literally speak lug, are 
scarcely found among primitive oatioDs, while a serioa of coostructlnns and 
domolitiooi often are. 

Tlse diaciisaion of Ahrsiham's Coven aut leads to. some lllumiuatliig accounts of 
ceremonial oaths. But tbe burial of a ba)f*body at Heser la perplexlug. If tiio girl 
in question was offerwl lo sacrifice, why should half her body be burled In a common 
burial-place ? In oonneetion with this we might have sxpecCed some rsfereuoe to 
the bewiog of Ag^ io piecet. V7ae chat a ritual sacrifice? 

The prohibition of cousin-marriages by various peoples may well be dno to a 
sJowly-growIng sense of kinship, such as wo seem Justlfisd la inferring from the 
forbidden degrees snperadded to tbe kinship roles of descent, or to tbe transition 
from female kiosbip to male kiosbip, which might, temporarily at least, iuvolve the 
recogoition of all eonatos oa the same fodtlng. Sir James Fraser's argument on tbe 
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origio of cousiii'Qiarfi&ge as & eorollftr? of tbe exchango of sisters is powerful snd 
coQTiuoing. Tlje demonsSrstion. ljov*«»©r, of ib© prlorltj of the twonjlass ©xogwny 
to toteisism osn bsrdly yet be said to he establiebod. Tbe author ©sens to hsrs 
modified to some extent his Tiew of the primitive savagery of the Arunta ; at all 
eventa, he admits au sdvsQce of tbe Aruota orgsnisstioa upon that of their neigh* 
boors, tbe Urabunna. T)us implies much which he baa not explicitly forcoolsted. 
The whole section on tbe orgaaiaation of relatively primitive peoples iovolved in tbs 
oonslderatiOQ of eouein-rasiriagsa is a valosble coutrihmloo to siithropologlcal 
resesreb^ and one of the most importanc parts of the book. 

Some of tbe chapters might well bavo been extended. Stories of men being 
swallowed by a fisb or diagon and brooght forth agsln alive, parallel to that of 
Jonah, are found in very remote places almost all over tbe world. Tbe Judgement 
of Solomon is In the Jaiaha; and a very similar tale Is to be resd in fiiles’ Strange 
Storifg fr<m a CkiwH Stvdio. It is also the subject of a eancekure io Pompeii. 
Sir James has successfully explained the bells on the priest’s robe. Every old 
Celtic sunt possessed a bcll^oubtleas to keep tbe devils at arm’s lengtb—asd 
aacienk bells aicribaied to one or other of the aauite are still to be seen in Irish 
reuseuiDB. The power of bells to prevent “the raveges of tbunder and lightning” 
is set forth as believed by various peoples. The nortiieru iroUa, however, who were 
terrified of tkander wielded by Thor loug before Cbristianity came, could not 
endure the beating of drnas, which they thought to be a species of thunder; and 
apparently bolls later took tbe place of thnndor and drums. At all eventSi the trolls 
could not away with tiie sound : a dislike shared by British fairies, Breton 
korrigaus, and the White Lady of 52abjebUu, tu Bohemia. In tbe same way, 1 b 
J apenese legend, the carmihal Oni were driven away by the holy iucense and sound 
of the bells of tbe monastery of Kuj« Sail, founded for this very purpose by the 
Emperor Kuwammo Tenno, in tlie eighth century a.d. The djsscrutiou on cutting 
Rud wounding for tbe deail is perhaps the most comprehensive account of the 
ecstoo) yet given to the world; but its conclusion that “the blood offered to tbe 
•* ( 1 ^ may be intended to feed and strengibca tbem” is, as* the author recognises, 
by no meaos certain. Attentiou may also be drawn to the various superstitious 
nariated under the h&adiog “Boring a Servaut’s Bar," as* futereeting aud useful, if 
not strictly relevaul. After all. it is clesr that tbo object was irrevocably to bind 
the slave—whether by his blood or not w© must withhold judgement pending further 
researches. , 

In short, there Is not a section, liardly, indeed, a page, that doea uot throw 
light u^ji the dark places of human superstition, or contribute to the solution of 
some scientific riddle. Without asserting that every position taken by the author 
is uuassailable, tbo work is beyond doubt a commentary of extraordinary value on 
Hebrew legend, belief and law. But it Is far more than tbaU It is a series of 
monograph' on anthropological subjects motived and bound together iato a nnity 
by their relation with Hebiciv traditions. As such it will be prised by students, 
whetbor of the special jjroblems of tbe Old Tostameut. or of tbe more gen era! 
problems and implicaiioos of the science. E. SIDNBT HARTLAJID. 


Russia: Aroh»olog'7. Tallgren. 

. Collecticu ZaoHtfctiov.il: V&ge dn fiT tt Cepogve dite de Bolgary. JO 
A. M. Tallgreo. 4to. 59 pp., 57 Figs., xii Plates. Helsiogfors. 1918, “Til 
Id spite of the terrible distraciioos of Fin laud and Russia, the autiior hns 
socceeded In completing tbe occount of the 2aoca8ailov coUectico, our notice of the 
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first pftrk of whiob sppetrdd in Mam» 1917. 86. Tbe dedioatioo, Ift M4m«ire 
“ 3^epk D4eU^et(6, I’^ioioeDt ircb^lo^s irsofAis, <[al, «n ds rolontsire. 

“ eat sort en combettAnC pear I& Prooce eo octobre, 1914»” aufRcientlj shows the 
eutbor’s ieeigbt en the present troubles. ' 

Tbe lete periods deeic wftb sre oet fnlij represented in tbe collection, ,but the 
lucid MoouoC of them here is e welcome outline of the foreign Uterstare end roealte. 
There is first en eceonet of two groops from tbe prorince of Kesso of ebont tbe 
begiQuiog of our ere. These ere intercnediate between the st^le of Pienobori of 
B.C. lOO to A.D. 300, end tbet of Oke, of 200''600 a.d. Tbe most distiactive thiogs 
ere so-celled “epaulet’' brooches, which ere traced to eo eerlier rosette brooch with 
three conTerging breaches bcldlog e catch for the pin. Aaimal-heeded .brecelete 
found with these are celled Scjthic, end are snch es eccompaof Coptic remains ia 
Egypt, Disce of cbelcedoay went buog from necklaces, end this custom wee probably 
eerller, ebd cerried iato Egypt by the ScytLlao migretioo, as they occur about 
600 B.c. {Lab^T^hi xxxi). 

Tbe Tchoude eleilisetjoo was further east, ia Perm eod Viatke, reeciiiog the 
Uiuis. This is dirided iato three periods : (1) with Scytbie animal forms and late 
spirals, ».o. 200 to 0; (S) with fiat castiogs, ribbed, and pierced with rows of holes, 
having cbeios of pendants with duckVfoot ends, wbat may bo termed ‘^dacglee,” 
A.D. 0 to 800.' This, of ooQne, joins with ibe Bysaotine teate 'for dangles, as on 
Tbeodon et ReTenna. Tbe 3rd period bas tbe aame dangles, end sbowe contact 
with the Bclgery and Arab mviUsetions, from $00 to 1400 a.d. 

The Bolgery civjlieatioo is tbet of tbe eeatern or bleck Bulgarians {tee Bury's 
Gibbon, Yl, Sib), who were HuDoisb Turks. They were about Easao in a.d. 600* 
800 wera coaqaered by tbe Tartars is the thirteenth' ceatory, and destroyed by 
Timarleng in tbe fifteenth eeutifry. Their city, Bolgery, now desert, is surronoded by 
a rampart 4^ mi lee round, within which are maay remaine, Tbe main period Is 
from A.D. nOO to 1500. The style is largely AretyPersien, like what is foubd in 
Egypt, showing tbe wide diflusiOQ of ,tbis style. A main feetore is tbe vansty 
of epring padlocks In the form of aoiioals, or cubic, cylindrical, triangular, or 
spberioaU The author describes tbe patten of a triangle of globules as distine^ve, 
but this was used in Roman work, aod 3,000 years before in Egypt. A plate is 
devoted Co tbe iron axes; those with a closed socket continued as late es a.d. 800 
et Tambov. Tbe open eye ia said by the author not to be before Roman times, but 
it is found at La Tine of iron, and of Uronse probably of 1000 B.c. Tbe pottery 
of this age is clnmsy aod ugly. Tbe use of tbe conical black pots with a mi note 
mobtb, is finally settled by tbe account of one full of mercory. The late Greville 
Chester said that he had found glcboles of mercory in suob a pot, sc that snob a 
use is not only casosi. Forty snch pots came from a single site In Russia, and they 
are often fonnd in Egypt and elsewhere. 

An account of tbe weights describes tbe Russian aod Irak pound (410,408 
^iDmes).ae belog the light decimal pound of 50 Babylonian shekels or darks. 
It was divided into 96 solotnIkB, which were e45oal to tbe Atcio drachma. Laier 
there was another weight, called kbe antir, of 750 grammes, wbicb may be eastern 
Id origie, as It is 20 Chinese taels, Tbe actual weights oatelogned are: Three of 
toe Enss half-pounds, seven ou a standard of 7$^'grammes, and many others which 
^ i&ore obscure. This catalogne will be essential for all students of the Christian 
pkrici in Roxna, aa tbe long bibliography oaed is almost entirely Russian, with a 
very fov French ud German works, and there is oo such general snmtoary avatiable 
as we have in tob catalogne. W. id. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

It tax AlfD Sboctiswos. I/tD.. Hh Majeecy'i Primes, Ba#t ^tdiog fiM, Lendea, B.C, 4, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Apache Indians: FoUclore. with Plate F. Hildbur^li. 

Ort the FJint Implernenit attached to tome Apache ''Medicine If 
Cordo.” By IV. t. Hildh^rgh. 44 

The McomptQ^iog p]6t« thews four Aptelie cords,’'trid sii orotmeoC 

or chtrm, ccDtctod m 1909, hj Dr. P. E. Goddsrd, for the Amerlcsn MDseum of 
KatursI Hleiory jo Now York City. TLo four cords showo oc tb© plate, together 
will) several ethers belengiag to the Museam. are cheracCarised by the inclusion, 
among Uielr attached objecU, of flint irDplenentt to wliicli supamaturel powers 
bare been attributed by the users of tbe corda Tlie oauijfaoturo of such 


iiDplemenu, and their employment for (be purposes for which they were origioally 
made, are practically obsolete among the Apaebe of the preseat day, although 
a iow stooe srrowbesds nre still sometimes made by some of tbo Apache (the 
San Carlos sad the Whits Mooiitain, for example) for use in tipping the arrows 
wbich some of the older men. wbo like to wear tbeir ancient dress on spedal 
oocaaiooe, place in tbe quirers they carry at such times. Tbe implement Lerowith 
shown are not of modern make, bvt hard been picked up by tbe Apache for 
tbe express purpose of magical employmenC. Tbo oso of flint Implemoata as 
objects with magical (geoerslly presarvatire) powers, among peoples accustomed to 
working with objects of metal in tbe place of tbe stone ones of tbeir more or less 
remote predecessors, has beM reported from many parts of the world, while e»en in 
Borope, where it certainly occurred at least as early as about 1000 s.c.,* it still 
sorvives in verious forms. Tbe oonceptioos noderlylng the use of tbe stone objects 
here illustrated skre, therefore, worthy of examination, not merely la view of ibe 
light that they may throw upon Apaebe oulture, bat. in addition, becauae of their 
relation to the broader problems aasociated with tbe origin and distribution of 
certain widely spread beliefs. A full ezamioation of those conceptions is beyond tbe 
scope of tbe preeent note, tbe main purposes of wbich are the drawing of more 
general attention to tbe employment in magical operations of obsolete flint iojplemente 
by the Apscha, and tbe soggesiion of further and more detailed inquiry, whan %n 
opportunity presents Itself, among (be Indians of tbe south-west concern log tboee 
uses. Tbe material now at band seems too scanty for any floal detenninatioD of 
(he reasons upou which the Apaebe bars based them. 


The objects shown Ob Plate F are as follows 


1*—A cord, formed of two strands of bnuksklo twisted together and then 
coloured red, to which tbe following objecU are attached : A double-pointed 
implement of white chalcedony (A); a creecent-shaped bar of abalooe (haliotls) 
shell; a while disc bead, a piece of “turqcoise,'’ aud a reddish cyliodricsi bead; 
and a small buckskin bag, coloured red. s^d to cooUin the seeds of a certaifi plant. 
Worn diagonally across ono sbonlder and noder tbe opposite arm as a protection 
against missiles. Snob month tbe assemblage of objects is painted red, and 
«igxsg boos are painted upon its owner's cheeks; sometimss hie body also is 
painted. Tbe seeds within tbe pouch were said to be small and black, quite costly, 
and from a plant foreign to the district, growing in a twisted fashion. If a person 
has been sbot, be swallows four times a Utile of the medioine oontalned in tbe bag, 
taking it from the eud of a spesr of gramma grass, and be then recovers quickly. 
If the group of objects is worn, tbe wearer is safe Atun being sboi. (Jicarilla 
Apache, New Mexico.) 

Fig. 2.—A cord, formed of two buckskin strands, each coloured red, to which 
tbe following objects are atUohed : A greyish flint arrowhasd (B), upon which a bit 
of abaloce shell is f astened ; a smaller whitish flint arrowhead (C); a small buckskin 

‘ Sfi C. Bliokaobsrf, JV in Btliyio* Cambridge, Mil p kS, 
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bag, colourad red, containiag “madiciae"; and fire tioj beada apd oae larger disc 
bead. Wore ae a protaetloa afainsc missiles. (JteapiUa Apache.) 

Fig. A buekskia atrip, to vbicb are attached the fclfowiog : A large rd<l 
flint arroffheed (F); a amaller translueeat whiciab arrowhead ,(^); a drab flint 
knife (D). called ‘‘ThRoder'a knife," from whioii a piece at either end Is oiistisgi 
aerera] quaru cryetala ; a email gourd: a miniature wornait'e moccasin of buckskin: 
and some blaek beads. Xbe gourd has a email transverse hole through its neck, for 
attaebiog It to the cord; U baa not been used as a recophicle for “modlclaef" for 
its appsr end has not been cut open; It maj poeelbl/ have served merelj as a 
rattle for the direrelon of its email hearer. The group of objects wee worn, as a 
preserrative, at the neck, b; a child. (Sau Carlos Apache, Arizona) 

Fig, 4,.~A airing of glass beads, to wluob the following are sueched : A large 
broken flint (H); a email obsidian atiowhead (1^): a quarts or 7 atal; a rhomboid 
piece of pearl/ shell, with nolcbed sides; end a circular bag of beadetl buckskin. 
The striog is a piece of ordinar/ white cord. (San Carlos Apache.) 

Fig. S.-'k /eliovisb'browci flint apesrhesd, round tbe teng of which is a hucksklu 
tlmng held tn place b/eisew. Worn at the neek ae an oraameut orebarm. (White 
Mountiun Apache, Arlsooa.) 

In ^'The Madiolue-men of tbe Apache" (StA^nn. R«jj. Sw. AtAnofopy, 1892), 
Captain J. G. *£ourke iUustraces (Figs. 436'439 ^.) aud describee a number of 
Apache madimne oords, to none of which, however, are an/ flint implemeots attached. 
He speaks (p. 550) of tbe m/stery surroauding tbe ** isee^kloth," or medicine cord, 
whether of the DedioiDe*>Dan or of tbe layman, and, after meoUooing hie inablUty to 
set forth tbe meaning of tbe objects attached to such cords, be adds, " Some excuse 
for this is.-to be fonod in the fact that tbe Apaobe look upon theee cords as so 
'' sacred ^at etraagers are. not allowed to see them, moob less handle them or 
'4* talk abont them." Among tbe objecti attached to the oords be mentions (p. 559) 
’** beads and sbells . . . pieces of tbe sacred green cb^cMboitl *. . * . , petrified 
'* wood, rook crystal, eagle down, claws of the hawk or eaglet, olaws of ^e bear, 
** rattle of tbe rattlesoske, bnekskin bugs af buddsniUt,* oirclee of bnokskin in which 
“ are inolofied pieces of twigs and braoobes of trees wbieh have been stroek by 
“ lightoing, small fragmenis of the abalone shell from cbe Pacific coast, and macb 
" other sacred paiapberaslia of s similar kind.'* He says, fnrkber, that tbe Apaobe 
‘belioTS ^thst Ibe cords will protect a man while on the wsrpstb, that a ballet will 
not injure a man wearing oiie of them, and that '^tbe wearer can Cell who bee stolen 
" ponies or other properly from him nr from his friends, can help the crops, end curs 
the sick.*’ His remark (loc. that *^tbe use of these cords was reserved for 
** tbe ihosC sacred and important oocssions . . . they were not to be sees on 
occasions of no moment, bnt the dances for war, medicine, and sommoolog the spirits 
“ at once brought tbsm cot” appears to refer only to certain cords, for in ite limitation 
it agrees ueither with some of bis own statemeots as to the usee of tbe eords oor 
with Dr. Goddard’s observations oooeeming a number of the cords collected for tbe 
Iduseum. 

The Toriety of objects wblcb are employed as parts of tbe medicine cords, aod 
Cbe variety of purposes to whleb snob cords are applied, suggest tbst tbe strands or 
strings themselves are probably generally (and perhaps always) merely tbe means for 
supporting in esOb lostsnce a series o! objects, to which objects individually super* 
natural powers are stttibntsd, and each of which is Intended Co serve some speolfic 
purpose of its own—that is, that a medicine cord is generally (If sot always) not s 
devioe wbiob has power is an entity, end has beeo constructed according to e fixed 

* For motes on **Soddee(iD (or bsdnlin], tbe poUen of tbe tolo, tbe ascridciil powder of tbe 
Apaobe,” Me Bootke, e^, vh, pp. tae. . 
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formula baaed airtisr cn daftnSia Uame or os defipito ooneuIeratio)ia of n saporoatural 
obaracter, but that It la a mere fortul&oua aaaacnbla^ of objects with magical attributes, 
oorraapondiQg to the atrloga of miBceUaneous objects such as are wore ia maoj patto 
of the world For pro tecta re or for curative purpoaae. 

Wbat ia tbe fundamental reason underE/ing: the recent oinplojmeot, h; the Apaebei 
of tbe atone Impteinente abown oo Plato F. la not given directly bj eitber tbe 
iuformatioa obtained b; Dr. Goddartl or that piihliabed hy Captain Bonrke. I think, 
never^eleas, tbat we maj dednee from tbe records of Uioae ieveatigators and fioa 
certain available luformation conoeroing aome peoples eloaelf related to the Apacbe, 
tbat tbe Apache's magical cmplo/meiita of these and of similar Implements have been 
closely connected with a mental association of ailioious atone implements with lightiuog. 
Some of those emplojmeoia, certainly so far as tbe preeeot time is eonceroed, would 
appear to be doe, on the one band, to an assumption of a close relatconslup lietwees 
arrows (asJ also some other weapons) and ligbiniitg, aud on tbe ether to au asaomptlen 
that soroe power associated with the lightulng may by means of certain processes be 
caused to protect or otherwise act ben^ceotly towards buman beings. The data at 
sny present disposal, however, seam inadequate for tlie definite detenniuation of bow, or 
when, the use of stoue Implements ae magiesjly protective objects originate<l among 
tbe A^be.* In view of cbe sleshing of the air with a flint implement, during a 
curative ceremony, by a medichiO'inaii of the Kerenan.f a people closely related both 
by blood aod io oolture to the Apache, aud in vloa* of the past and present practices 
of TSTioos other peoples in many parts of the world, it is arguable tbat,originally 
such'implements were used io magical oparatlous l>dcaase they were the ordinary 
weapons of offsuco or defeoce against animals aud bumau beings, ami might therefore 
natarelly have been presunted to be equally potent agunst supernatural creatnres. 
Two eceuta, in referring to tbe five filot implements (''modicioa errows*') attached 
to a certaio Cheyenne necklace of hurnsQ fingers and other objecia,l^iDfoniied Captaiti 
Bourke tbat '*an arrow might become ‘medicine’ eitber from haviog been shot into 
** the person of tbo owner btmsoif or ioio the body of au enemy, or even from 
having been picked up under peculiar circumstaoces,"! and as the Idea is ancient 
and widely spread that au object by means of wbtcb a living being haa been ViUed 
has thereby acquired strong magical powers,.aod as a foclor wblob w^ may oall 
*'sCraegeoesa " is tbe acknowledged basis of ciauy amulets reported from various parte 
of tbe world, it is further arguable that ti>u Apache magical nse of dint implenseata 
has originated io some idea related to the ideas set forth io connection with tbe 
Gheyeuoe necklace, even tbough tJiu Cheyenne diFer in stock and .in culture from 
the Apache. If we assume tbat either one or the other of the above suggested origlos 
be tbe true ooe, we must, if our previous deduction be correct, then conclude tbat 
at aome period, auhsequeiit to that of the original magioal employment of tbe 
flints, a belief in the’flint Implemeots as Intimately usoclated with ligbUuug became 
grafted upon the original belief, so that. Instead of tb'o Tnagloal effect being sought 
through tbe action of the flint Implecaents ea direct agents, it came to be sought 
through ihe flint implemcuts primarily as represeacatjves of the llgbtuiog. A belief 
in tbe connection of* flint implemeuts with llghtoiog, a common onedn Borope, may 
possibly have been introduced by Uie Spaoisb Jesuits and Fraaclscan Fathers, who,' 

* BeprcesotaUcos of anvwbeads ale» auneUmei serTs in Apaebe magic. Boerka, Mferriog to the 
dress of one of eeverml Apache medicioe'aien engaged in a c*irati*e caremosy, eayB {oy. p 694) 
that bis “ mask was . . . shaped in front like the saoat o( a moimtaladioQ. Hia beck wm painted 
“ with' large arrowbeada io brown and white, which recaUesl the protecting airows tightly bonod 
“ to tbe bKks of ZoSi teUebes." 

t Obeerved, aod conmiuiicetcd, by Mra E. 0. Pareoos. 

t gw Bonrke. «/. rk., Plate 17 and pp. 4S0 Wff. 
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Ic the Biit^euth and seveawentb ceotiiriee had mlsMona, later ftUodoued, ^ong the 
Apaohe although those miaaiops seem to have left hut araall traced of thoir lofloence. 
But it w mnch more prol^blf ictrodoced—if it actually be an iotroauction, and 
not a pre-Spaniab coucepiion at tbe ImlUoa-^by the Mesioan women, came« of 
macy Spaniah superaiiiions, who were lakeo, from time to tiroe, by tlie Apaohe m 
their raiU*; lu tbia connection an opinioji of Bllokeul«rg, who haa made an elaborate 
atudrof tbe frequent aMociatione offllot implcmenu with lightning, ia worth quoting, 
Alter siatiog tl.at only a few scaltorca asaoolatioDB.of that kiud have been reported 
from Amerioft, he adds that tbeee “most frequently appear iu aucb a form as to 
" auggeet that tbe tbuoderatone belief, in the cases in question, was lu trod need by 
'• European immigrADts (eapecially tbe SpeuUb and i^ortuguese . . ), who 

“ brought tbe idea with them from tbeir native country folly formed.”! 

While tbe Indians of ibc South west bare in some oases been exceedingly 
aeaimilatiTe, bariog abaorbed certain European coatoma or heliefa so completely that 
they at present regard the introduced matisr as bating origluated emoug their own 
anceatoje, tbe evideuce which we possess teoda to show, I think, that tJie aaaociation 
of certain weapooa—whicli anciently had their moat important partt made of sillcious 
atoue—with ligbtuicg U ao deeply rooted in their custom and belief aa to give good 
gronnde for a conjecture that it preceded tbe Spaniards in tbe Soatbwest. The 
evidence that I have which seems to indicale that the Apache wear, and othorwue 
magicaUy employ, tbeir flint iiopiemenla because of a connection wbiub thsyaaaumo. 
and have probably long saanmed, to exist'between auch impLemenls and tbe lightomg, 
ia the following 

Among tbo Apache ligblniog aeoma to be regarded as a aourceof magical power- 
Bourke mantiona a Cbiricabna Apaqhe medicine-woman wbo had been etmek by 
lightoiog “whose claioe to pre-emiuaoce among her people wonW seem to have bad 
“ no belter foundation than ber eacape from li^lning atroke and from the bites of 
“ a mountain lion ” This woman, we may observe in pMsing, wore at ber ne^ a 
“atone amolel, ahaped like a apear . . . The material was tbe silex . . . 

•• taken from a ledge at the fool of a tree which bad been atniok by Iigbsoing.”t 
Several examplee of tbe powers attributed to tbe wood of wees which bed been 
struck by lightning ere given bv him. He aaya (p. 587) that “Tbe Apache, both 
•• men end women, wear amulets, called lai-daltai, made of lighming riven wood, 

“ generally pine or oedar oV fir from the mountain tope, which are highly valued 
“ and are not to be sold . . . they are decorated with iocUW lines repreaenting' 

“ the lightniog- Very often these are to be fouud attached M the necks of children 
“ or to their cradles. Generally these amulete are of small size." His reference to 
the iocluaion, among tbe articles on a medicine cord, of “circles of buckskin” ooo- ' 
uining bite of ilghtniag-stmek wood has been quoted above: be aaya (p. 56?) that 
“If tbe circle [we may infer from tbe contexi, one containing lightning riven wood] 

“ attached to [a certain] one of these cords is placed upon tbe bead it will at once 
“ relieve any ache”; and be mentions (p. 691) an amulet eoneiating of an inscribed 
piece of buckskin encloaiog a cross formed of a lightnlug-riveu pioe-twlg. Finally, 
he atalee (p. 470) that be was “led to believe” that tbe bull-Toarera of the Apache 
were made “from wood, generally pine or fir, which bad been struck by lightning 

• £twf4. ^lifien ard Btkiet, «.v. “ipaohe." t P‘ 

1 09. «tf., pp. 4M and 468. This woman intormed Boorke (jm p. M8> that “ In time ol omch 
« Ugheniag, tbe A^che throw boddenUa and say: • OoQ.ja-la, ittindi/ be good, Lighming." 
Another person ebowaJ him “how to pray with hoddentio in time of ligbtniog or storm or danger 
“ of any Wnd" (iWA inc. cit). It ahodd be uotad, bowerer, that tbs heddeotin ia almdarly bs «1 
in prayrts to the ton. tbe moon, the dawo, aoiue plaoeu, etc- and ia employed by the Apache in 
all ebdr daalinga with the superMioral (aw pp. 489 aaf|.). 
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“ on tlie mountain top*. Suob wood i* Leld in Uio UigboBt estjoiatloa among tbcin. 
Tho Apache t*nU-ro»rere, uaed fa mln-roaking ceremonies, have »lgs»g Hoes oo 
back, reprotoiulog “the bair of tUsir wind-god. The hair U of eeveral colours, and 
•• repreeeiiu the Ughtiilng.’** rnrilier ofldoace aa to the nMociaiion, in the Apache 
roiod, of the maglc-vrorklng ‘biOl-roarer with lightning, aod of the aMociaiiOQ cf 
lightning with obaolete stone implemenW, eoeme to be affordeil by the bull-roar^ 
of the J^etajo. a people cloeely related both iu Wood aod cnltupe to the Apache, 
for “ The NaTsjo ebantera say that tbo nacred groaning stick may l*e Jiaje only of 
“ the wood of a pine tree whioli has been struck by ljgbtulng,“T aod »be Navajo 
UBO large ancleol atone hladea which tbey find, ptrticrtkriy those made from a 
greenish sihoious stone, as bnll-imarer* in some of their curative oerotnonics? : further¬ 
more, certain of their woodstk hull-roarers are “serrated on both edgoA, to simulate 
“ the fora of the snake or lightning.”^ 

The flint implement worn by tbo inodlcine-woman ref erred to above tvaa 
evidentiy, as abowo by iJm story of wliere it was found, regarded by ilm Apfcche 
as cJosely related to lightniug. To it, as to the lightning^truck wood, ration 
powers were ascribed-* tiny fragment of it was tooetimee “broken off an<l ground 
•* into the finest powder, and tliea a<la)nl8iered in water to women dunug the ume 
“ of gesttUou.’'! Again, the fUni Implement (D) of the cord abown In Fig. 3 waa 
called by the Apache “ Thuudar’s kiufe-”ff In connection with llm Zufii, who are 
closely rtlated to the Apache and among whom flint implements avc commonly used 
as, or in connection with, fetiches or amulets, th^e hare Wen recorded varioos 
beliofe allowing a distinct aasociaiion of fliot implemenia with Iiglitiling. Thus, ut 
the flint Implement, Cnshibg says** that “ AlthoogL fashioned by man, it is regm^d 
“ as originally the gift ov ‘flesh » of lightning, as made by the power of lightoiog, 
“ aod rendered more effective by these eonneetioos with the dread eleniont; putauanl 
n Of which idea, the sigaag or liglUnlog marks are added to tbo shafts of arrows. 
And, iu recording a Zaii'x legend, be speaks (op. at. p. U) of “the 
lightning,” by which the beasu of prey were struck and instantly shrivelfcl 

“ and burnt Into atone."tt Kurtbermore, -liebtaltig ia of wo given the form of a 


• U is uerhaps awNe that the association cf llgbmiuj with the ball-roarer ocema aiwng toe 
Apicho boeaase of tbo sound made by the iBSlnnieiit ratter than becaoee o( a preference In 
to Ife snbtUBce for a mape-worklug matcrtal, for aroong aoae peoplas ^ SL”! 

T^mbk tbuBderor, as among the Apache also, toe nertse of rahi.laden, wfed (« F«s«, TU 
^6*?*, kid edit. Part 7, pp. S86 s-yf > , _ ', ,.i j.. b* 

i W. Matthews; “Tba MounUin Cliant: A Naeaje Oewmony, la fei Ant. Jtfii. Sv. *A., 
p. m. thB mood of toe lusuomcot is likened (p, t 0 ») to that el a latn-stom- 

t ftheerred, and coinmoni<*fled, by Mr. B. H. Morrii. u. .i. . . 

, I Boorkc. oj>. ocf. pp. 477, 47S. The form nf certain otbers soroawhat rwcoble* that of a 

sMkrbesd: Mr. for an caample, Mattbews, tof. <*K. 

^ I Bourks, «if., p. «9. He also found “tha sacac kind of arrows In ofe among the women 

of Laeuua sad utoer puebka." . ^ 

1 Boerke menllnris otf, p, 4M) the eparkt eoitwd by silicloBi atone when ttmek ^ 
anotoer hsM substance » tending W preva to a - savage" that -‘the die must hare toenorlgi^y 
dopeeitsd tbt«la by the bolt of ligb.nini,' but he does n« «y tb.t be found swb a bd^ 
aiooiigllis Apache. ,D. C. Brinton. In '/f>s J/yfiv yf th* HarW (W ediu, «e- jy. IM, 

laa) refers tea aimilar belief amcog toe eioua. but does not make cleat bts aoibonty foe tkb 

“‘'T5;‘‘h Ccsblng: “Zu5l FeUohes,”'i.i dad Amk. AA, p. 10. 1 tynktoat the ifpag 

markimu be mentions may, beweser, poaslbly be based on afl.Abar idea; i.a., that underlying Ihe 
» k^noe usually stem pi «« toe Oraectf^Eoman sling stones of iaed: toe atone 1 . to sfel^ 
toe aaemy « b'ghtning strikes, and witb the force of H^Wiag (Bhokenberg a/. <tt. p. 38. 

a reria of reference, to tbo laodationjol ligbtoing with artows, aw Btiokonberg, 
oy. p. 181 ft 184). Cf- dso P« 
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“ serpent, widi or witliout eii errow-pointed tongue, lecauee its conrte ^trough the 
- sky jfl eerpeotlne, iw etroke meUnttneous and deetrucilve.”* The “ Knife-featbei^ 
Mobster” of the Zufii, “the hero of bondrede of folklore Ulea'' ie *• fure.ehedji^ 
•• flint knife-featbered piojoi.8 and ull. ... His weapons are the Great FUi.^ 
“ knife of War, the Bow of Hit Skies (the Rein-bow), and the Arrow of Lightning. T 
The Znfii ha^e raediciue cord* to which flint irnplemenU are attached, wd anoU 
implenenta are fastened to many of l)ieir aiiiiral-ebap©.! fetjshes.t The preeau, 
whose nee of s flint Implemenc in a curat! re ceremoDy has been menUopod aliore, 
also nee flint Implements, without acc:ee»n«s, as magically proioctire devicee ? thus, 
when going out at night, a Keresnu will hold one in ihe hand, or will place et 
beneath the tongue, as a protaction agalpst witches.§ 

Summine up the abore evidence, we see that the flint Imploracute attached to 
Apache medicine cords sre not improhsbly carried because they are associated with 
liffbtoioe, for we have seen that wood nnqoeecionably aasoclated with hgbtuing w 
need cm the cords because of iu asroroed magical power, and that arrows, and their 
flint poiots, and other flint impleraentt, are associated with lightning. We may, I 
think, regard as forilter evidence In this direction a feature of the monthly ceiwouy 
attending the use of the cord of Fig. 1 ; that U, tbs painting of aigaag Unos- 
conA-entional reprsseotatiopt of the llghtniog-on the Owner’s cheeka And the use 
of certain of the cords, some of them with llghtuing-riTeu wood and others of them 
with arrowheads, prhasrlly as protaoelous agmost wounds from missiles, would seem 
poseibly still further evidence, aince the lightning is aasocialecJ, In Apache and m 
Zufli belief, with warlike weapoue.] 

The quart* crystals, which are to he seen on the specimens of iiga. 5 sni a, 
occur also oo a noinber of cords not illustaatad. Bourke records (op. ctt., p. 4ol) 
that the medicine-rnsn rely greatly on the aid of plecee of crystal in aeoking I«t 
property, and that a mediciDe-man told blni that by looking into a crystal ‘'be could 
“see eveiythlng he wanted to see ”5 and Eussell speaks of some Pim medioiue- 
meu prising certain trtospareot crystals which oontmued each a benefi.oeot apiri^^ 
In view of the imporcaut which lightning appears to play in connection wUb 
some of the medicioe cords, end in view of the fact that quarU crystals are regarded 
io vsrions parte of Eoropeas the material parts of lightning,** come poseible associa¬ 
tion in Indian belief of lightoing with the orysuls seemed worth looking for. I had 
not found anv direct siiocistlon of tills Vlad, nntil Dr- Clerk Wissler Informed me that 
among the Pawnee (who ere, however, not of the same stack ae the lodisns of the 
Southwest) wobnodles contained each a crystal, suppoaeil to lie a fallen 8tar,wliidi 
was kept in a buckskin bag shaped like s tbunder-bird- Wliilo in that ^ticolar 
rase tbe asaociation in question conceivably may h ave been due to European 

* Cmhiag, ofi. oa., p. 9. 

t Jiitl, p. 40. 

I A number o< these IsUer ere iUnstraled by Cuslibig. dt. COaccmlnf cetteJn rf th« 
he ttys (p. tn that ‘Tbe perfect fetich of lhiB order [tbe Priesthood of tbe 

" llUe from iboee of tbe flnntam. ... The arww-prtut, when placed on the back of 
•• fetJcb, fe eoWeroaiio of Ihe Knife of Wsr, ... sod ie supposed, tbreugb the pw« m 
'• 8i-wa-ol-k’le fthie to slgni^ like ' Tbe power that irapde to tbe mnklug of wtf J 

or ibc 'msgio medicine of war* (f) to protect the wesrer from vbe snemy from behind Of from 
• ©Iher oneapeetad qimrteia When placed ‘ under tbe feet’ or belly. It Is, tbrougb tbe secDe pf>9a, 

" coDSidend capable of etfaciog tbo iracks of tbo wearer, that bis trail msy net be foDowed bj 
0 Uia cfioay." 

$ Obeaved, and commnnlcated. by Urs. Panuie. 

II Cbapisr*, bowerer./Mtaefv t sbora , 

f P. Bussell " Tbe Pima IndiaDa,“ ta 26<* Ann. JUp. fiitf. pp. ?S9, SdO. 

** BUnkenbeK, pa. ait., p. 12L (4 194). 
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inGueae«t* we may. if we assutnA as its basis pom(cd form and (ho flaabinj; 
faoes of tbe quarts crystal, aod ibo affeoU of rofraetiou vitbm tbe erystol. w«ll 
account for tUs poseibilitj of its presenco m America before the ontraoce of tbe 
Spaniards. We should further ohaerre t]>st while s mental aeaooration of roch 
cryst^ with ligbtnitig:i or at least vicb tbe tbnQder*bird, uiigliC eoncGiTably have 
ooctirred tbrong^b in aasompdon of a relationship between that stone aod ndo, cloe 
to cbo sicnil&Tity of tbe inineraJ to water and to tbe not iufrequeuC iocluMons of 
water within crystals, a portly r^'o-basls for rho Msociation seetot hardly enfhelent 
to have secured tbe introdnction of tbe crystals Into tl;e war-bundles. 

W. L- HILDBUBGH. 


Oblttiary. Keith, 

sir Edward Oharlea SiirJinE:* C.M.Cti P.R.8. Ry Arthur Xetih, J C 

Ou March 20>h. 1919, Six Edward Cbarln Stirling died at Adelaide, 49 
Sootb Anstralia, the city Id whiclt he was’boru In ld48. He was a dietioguisbed 
Fellow of tbe Royal Anthropological liietitute, having been elected an Honorary 
Fallow in 1894. He was best known amoug Autbcopologists as the author of 
Part IV of the Report on the HWk of the Horn Scientific E^pedilioH to Contra} 
AuHralia, pnbUsbed in 189$. When that Expedition sot out lii 1894 he ■ccotnpanied 
it as Edincloglet He wa» thoti already a mail of forty>eix, and bad won a reputetion 
as a Zoologist by tbe discovery and deecriptioa of Chat curious mole-like marsupial 
Notoryelet lyphlops. He also mails known fosNl remMOs of Dlpi'otodon. sod 
conducted a research into (be nature nf the female genital organs of the kangaroo. 
For these discoveries and rcsearcbee be was elected to ihe Royal Society in 1893— 
the year before the Horu Expedition eec out. He had qiialifiol bliuBaff for (be post 
of Eibnologitr. not only by bis medical education and his studies in Natural Science 
ae a student of Trinity College, Cambridge, but also by tbe knowledge ’be guned by 
acting at Director of the Mnsciira of >k>utb Anstralia. With the central regloni 
of Australia, traversed by the I^rn Expedition, be became acqaaleted la 1891, 
wbeu he soeowpaaled the Earl of Kintore, then Governor of South Anstmlia, oa a 
journoy across Australia from Port Darwin to Adelaide. Thus wheu the Espeditloa 
sot out be was quali$ed to obaerre systematically and record faithfully tbe charaaterB 
and customs of the Central Aiwtralien tribes. Be bad also tbe benefit of the 
experience and advice of the late Ur. F. J. Gillen, Special Mogisirete and 8ab> 
Protector of Aborigines at Alice Springe, besides tbe ready assistance of inoiiier 
distingalsbed Fedov of tlie Institute, 8ir BsJdwio Speucor, of Idelbouroe. Heoce 
the report whlob Sir E. C. Stirling drew np on the return of the Horn Expedition 
is a n^ature documeet provldiug Antbropoluglsta with first-bund information regerdiog 
the physical characters, cQstooe. and cultore of Central Auatrallan tribes. 

As has been so often tbe case iu pose times, Sir Edwerd Stirling entered tbe 
flnld of Anthropology by tbe gateway of Medicine. After taking boQonrS In Natural 
Science at Cambridge bo ootei'ed St. George’s Uospital, London as a aCudent, and 
ultimately Ixrcsme a surgeon—being elected assistant surgeon (o St. George’s Hospital 
in 1876, combloing that post, as was not oncotnmon at the period, with tbe lecture- 
ship ou physiology to tbe school attached to tbe boaptal, and also teaobing operative 
surgery to tbe students. lu 1881 be wae tempted hack to bla uatlve city, Adelaide, 
where he threw himself into building up tbe medical side of (be Uoivorsity, and 
serviug as snrgeon to the Adelsdde HosplcaJ. Kcleoca aud public work gradually 
appealed to him more and mors; bu became Director of (be Musenm, a member/of 

* Ur. UoiTtB has infotasd me chat tbe bebsf that obadiso. a natoral glass, ts the result of 
ligbtniDg striking Ihe places where it is found is very prevalent among Uexican workaen. Tbls 
is of'laierest here. In view of tbe glassy nature of qaarts crystaJi, 
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ibe LegUUtire AsKtnblj, aiid filled ibe clieirnf Pb^siology In tie TJnitenitj. Then 
in the Lejdaf nf lila life he brbka into Zoology, and finally, aa we bare jiiut seeu, 
linisbed up a busy oud proiitable life aa an Anthropologist. A. ITCITH, 


British East ACrioa. LydekEsr. 

The ^‘Mtepe*' Dheu of the Sajun Islandi. Bj/ C. J. fV. I.f/dtkktr. J0 
A very pivtnrcaqne ty^io of lihau, known as the tnUpCy is found among tQ 
rhe Bajnu rslaiulH of Uie Bast Afrlcau coast. Tlis coostmetton of these vessels is 
eiiigiilnrly curious, as they are built entirely without the nse of nails or iron. The 
timbers (whioL are of mangrove wood cut in the swamps by the boilders, ma/ttndi) 



(/) Hklft. 

(p) N^oabl 
(A) Njell. 

(i) Vatuodo. 

O') Uidodlkenf. 


(«) A rail. 
CA} Dasa 
(«) Hetllo. 

(d) Wsa. 

(e) SlfengBO. 



rra. MTEPB. 


are belcl together by an ingeoiouH system of sewing with coenuut fibre, ibo stltoUes 
being afterwards wedged firm wltli amall wooden pegs, nguruthi. The whole is 
BtreogchsQ«l by oddltioasl woodeo pegs which are used as nedle, and these help to 
bold the timbers lu place. Tbe tirabers are also sewn and tied on to the ribs, 
mabrramu. Tbe sides are kept In plave by two sets of iransrerse beams, rsrying 
from five to seven In iiomber. The upper ooes, mih'ufiiaai, are fixed on tbe top.nf 
the sides by notches out iu tlielr ends, aod are also fasteund with ropo, and tbs 
lower ooes, wafundo, are let into the eides about a foot from tbe top and are fixed 
by ye wing, T^ msst is tied to tbe second or third mftndiioni to give it edditlonal 
SQpport. 

Anotbsr festnre of these vessels is the use of a square uattiog ssll, u/onya, 
which Is plaited from the fibre of tbe mkoma palm. Tbe sell is sttacbed at .tbe 
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top aoJ bottom to J6^%y forootalt^ is IioUtsd by moans of two ropes kuown ax 
mkia.* It hao two sheets, the forward ooe called ngoshi and tho stern shoot called 
^ama, which are attaobed to each side of tbo eul. There is also a cope fixed M 

the sail, called mjeli, 

\ which is passed through 

V a bole la the bowsprit 

(fl ff forward 

j I 8 * 9*1 mtindikani. The nail also 

7 I Las two sets of reefs, 

' I + * kiju»gu&, and two fnrtber 

^ I'tsTs, tfaa, from the 

FIO. v...r Of two 'W'; I'*’’'- TW. or.' Of two 

Tixasas, sBowiso MBTHOO OP ‘'''® other rnpH from yjaesRe, g^owwo MBtKOo op 


-Jk^N VJ 

N' f ..xSJ K.<.N 'k »I 


BBWI.Sa SKO OaOLKIKO. 
t(W> i (<} i«t: mO wBikins 


BBwnto. tbo mast head to tbo upper sBwi.sa ski> oaoLRiKa- 

DMCbs pir; (t) Mua: (« m. mn/t/o, which , f.j a^t* waikius 

serve to snpi>orc the yard. 

The mhm, ngoshi, da/na. and ioaa are all fastened to t)»e various mfindinnni 
when the sail Is hoisted. 

The miiepe sro pointed at tbo stern (mli go- uguasa) aa vrell as at the stem, 
jn/i ga nh«. Tho object of tbi» is to proeonC a smaller surface to the force of tbo 
waves in rough weatlier thao would be the case wliore the stern Is square shaped. 
The formation of the stem and ateru is curions. It consists of several > shaped 
pieces of •wood, csdled which are placed one above the other (and sewo), 

extend lug from the topmost timbers to the keel, uioio. The whole la then 
strengtheoed In the case of both stem and etern by one loug “ post,” aewn on to 





Pro, 4.—Tixw OP ersaK OxcTiotraL') snowiKo pobxatiop axd usthoi> 
OP ATTacanro BVOfisa. 

(n) iM <Ull«): (W fttn; (M> tlk«iia; (d) (Mblal: <«| Kvbk; (J) «tiko (bMli; (/) t« 
;nT«al rwidw Mns M( {tSIt Ini no ipwrti wm). 


the front of the silioa, called /<ipA»r*. The nidder, shihio, is of a sloping shape, 
and is fastened to ibe stern post by means of pieces of rope, called *i*anu, tosde 

* 1 bsre be«o utuibla to trace the um at this word (wluob litfirell; mesas an animal'i tail) in 
this cooaoctSon. It is poseibls that tbMs ropes suggest tbe sppesrssca o( the tall ot iboss antaale 
whose tails ace of a rope like aatare aa perhapa the mookey. 

t This is the plural of i/t(Oi«, which means “ a bsau." The use of this Word for both stem and 
sUrn Is euitooa One can easily imsginc its denracloa for the stem as Oelog tba bead of the 
veesal hot it is oot so easy to e«e In what connection it I" uscil for (be st«mi. 
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Irom eoQonut fibre in three or four plecoe. eu<l these take the place of ordtoary 
trou rudder joiote. There are also two other ropes fixed to the rudder from the 
Btero, coe to prevent the rudder from slipping dowD ost of place, kana, which is 
attached to the rudder by being doubled into a loop oo each side over a wooden 
peg driven ioCo the rudder, and t]ie other, which has no special name, is tied into 
one of the holes of the tikana, for the purpose of keepiog the nrdder from bmog 
lost ahoold the sikana get broken or cat while sailing. 

A bowsprit, buJina^ having a slight upward curve, is fastened to the provr.* 

It is gcnerail/ decorated with a numher of nmall flags, aiSaramji, atUche<l to tlie 
top'Side of it, or in socoe cases with bunches of mko/na palm fibre, known as tipeOy 
suspended from beocatb (vide Pig. 1). 

The meaning of the tibaranu is as follows lu former times the witept were 
pirate craft, and the nbaramu were displayed to indicate war or peace according to 
thmr colour. If the giharamu were white, this meant that the mUpc was ou a 
peacefnl errand, but if red, that the miepe intended to attack aoy other vessel that 
it might meet. The use of black zibaraaiUy however, showed that the tntepe was 
qaite prepared to attack .other vessels, but won Id not do so uoless ber eliallenge 
was accepted. The geoersd method of attack was by boarding the opposing vessel, 
and the crew then fought with swords, vponpa, ajul, in later ^mee, with fimUlock 
Riuskeu, buHfiuki; caooon were never carried. The mitepe frequently sailed ii> 
sqaadroQS" commanded by a chief or admiral,’^ whoso vessel wus distieguished 
from tbone under his cccnmauj by u flag or penoaot, uiakaiaka, attached to a ihln 
staff let in to die top of the mast-heail. The peunaet consisted of three pieces of 
material—black, white, and red^ewo together In lateral stripes. In moderu times, 
however, every mtepe carries a white u/akfiiaka. 

The zipeo, or buoohes of fibre, hanglog from the bowsprit, are of more recent 
origin aad l^ve so maaoiog attached to them, being merely need as an adoromeat^ 
and the same may now be stud of the eiharamu and utakataka, which are generally 
white. .. 

The mast, nlingote. Is a plain macgiove pole (oot always symmetrical) which ^ 
;s held in place by two. stays, aparty the heel fitting into a step, mstamu, attachedi 
to the Icael. 

A shelter made of mangrove poles and thatched with coconut palm leaves,, 
rwj/lati,' is usually erected in the after part of the vessel In which the crew cao 
sleep aod eat ibeir food. (This can he seen in tbo accompsnyiog photograph. Fig. 6.) 

Besides the sail, the m'ispe are also equipped with oaiis naiaeia, which sro 
used to turn the vessel round if she is unable to pay off on another tack, Thes% 
are made of a thio maogrove pole with au oblong piece of wood tied on to ooe end*. 
There are no rowlooks, however, and the oare are worked by passing them through; 
loops of rope, /luiwarn, which are tied on to the upper timbers. 

Maogrove poles, called pa>ulv. sre also used to pole an mlepe along in shallow 
water when tbs sail has been prematurely lowered. 

Two anchors, nanga, are usual)y carried, which are fixed to the bow sod stem 
respao^rely. These comprise the poly pieces of iron in the whole of the vessel. 

The origin of the aiepe is of interest. Before (ha Pnrtugaese cune to this 
coast (ibei is over 400 years ago) a number of people called Wadiba by the local 
ifibalutaolB settled sloog the Bajua coaat. These people are supposed to bsve come 
from the Laccadive lilacds, off the south-west coast of India. 

It appears that while on a voyage to some destination unknown, tbs Wadiba 
vessels were blown out of tbmr conrse co the East African^ coast, and finally were 

* Fcmerly a bowsprit el a beak'liks ahspe wes used itid» Fig. 6). bet this Is rarely seen 
now. and I only knew c4 one which has tbie. 
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brokeo up oo tJie ro<k9 oear the ielaod ef Ki^raju, about 35 miles oorth of Lsmu. 
The Bajju («oded these Wedibs, aod oventuallj mter'muried with theto. sod tlielr 
deeceadenta ma; still be reco^Ised auionf^ the EsjoD. After the Wodib* bad settled 
dowo, the; rebailt their vessels,'and iu course of time the Bajnu ieerot to cop; 
theca, eiul ike modem miepe is precdeell^r tbc.nme sa the Wadibs vessels, which, 
however, wore built of coconut Umbers. . 

Previous to this the Bajiin Iisd no 
vessels except dijg*oat cauoes. 

It is a T«rj pretty eight to see 
two or three of the qualntdooking 'V 

ttsrUng from Lsmu Harbour on \ 

an Outward voyage, and the eftect is ^ 

heighleoed by the asglore giviog vent ^ 

to their exuberance of spin(s by beaiiog 
loudly OB a native drum, nffoma. 

The miUpe are now generally used 
for bringing to Ls^u the mangrove 
poles, boriti, cm by tbs Bajoo from 
the Bffampe tbac abound iu the Laiuvi 
Archipelago. These borifi are first 
stripped of tbeir bark (which has a bigb conicnmisl value), and are tbes used 
for buildiog porposos by the natives. 

Tbo mt$p9 eometines make a voyiige as far s a Mombasa, but they are not 
very suitable for carry log merebaudise any great distance owing to their leaky 
condiUon. It is, In fact, tie practice of the sailors to bale the vessel in toru 
during the entire voysge, to such an extent does the water come in tbrongh 
the seams of the limbers.* Tide Is obviated to a certain degree by a kiud of 
caulking made of mkoma palm fibre, which is sewn on the jolntJ of the timbers 
and sm€are<l over with au extract of mangrove bark, which is obiuned by pounding 

up the hark witli a rongb 

f i- '*'.*• *.* klod of pestle and mortar, 

i kinv. 

‘ ' An miep4 has to be 

resewn and supplied with 

Tbeir life varies from three 
four years, after which 
they are uselets, 

The mea> 

siireoeutB average 

mtepe ere 

Length (top meaenreroeMt) 
Fio. B.-iiTEPt gQ length of keel 

85 feet, width of beam 18 feet, depth of hnld 6 feet 6 iochca From tbia it will 
be seen that ibe bfam is brond iu ccmperlson with tbe keel. The greet diecrepeooy 
. 1 ,* /»fl th^ kp^l and that of tbe too measnrement of these vessels 


Fio, 6.—sBowinn typs or raow as pcsMBatv 
vasn. 
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iic due to the long pelntcJ prow ntid elero. The names of the various parts of ll\e 
Tnit^e used above are tho local Kiswahill, or Ki-Bajonl names. 

I an indebted to the courieay of Mr. M. W. H. Beach. M.A., F.B.A.I., for Oie 
aocompaoying photograph. anJ to Mr. F. S. O’Molony for tl;e shetcli (Fig- 1) of 
an ««pc- C. J. W. LTDEKKER. 
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Greenland. 

An Caklmo Week-Cailandar. By AT. Balfour, M.A. 

Among a unrober of spcoiineus from the Eskimo of Greenland recently 
presented to tho Fitt Rivers, Musenm by Mr. Lon Is C. G. Clarke, is oue which 
pu« 2 lcd me considerably at first, as 1 could not remoml>er having seen 
anything qnice like it. Its itse was by no means obvious to me. It 
consists (Fig. 1) of a small rod of bone, 5 iuches loog, | loch wUe, snd 
^ inch thick, very dark brown and a good deal weathered, having all 
the appearance of age. The upper end terminates in a bllobed or eordiform 
knob; below tltis a series of indeotations divides the rod into five more 
or less elliptical lobes, and the lower sud is narrowed and stein>likfl. The 
three lower lobes are perforated near their oentros with a hole which 
passes right through tbs rod, the two npper lobes have each two similar 
perforations, maklog tevm perforations throngh the five lobes. 

The uurdlform tonniosl ie drilled longitiidiiully tn a, depth of 
^ ineb, and a very small transversa hole communicates with the 
lotigitudloal one, hut does not pass right through the rod. The 
lower eslremliy is also perforoted to a depth of f iocL, but not by 
drilling, ae the bole is roughly elliptical. A very small bole passes com¬ 
pletely through tbe stem close to this end. One surface of the red is 
coores .and the other plain, as seen in the sectioo. Tbe 
speoimeu wee collected ou Disko Island, West Greenleod. 
e. N., though I do act know by wlmm. 

Now, having turned to the llteretare for eoUgbreoment ae 
to tbe function of this pecular object, I eventually found a 
solution in W. Thalbitscr's paper on the Aoimasealik Eskimo 
{MeddeUhfT am GrdnUind, XXXtX, 1914. p- 667 and 

Fig. S99). Tbe specimen which he figures, and which 1 
reproduce iu Fig. 2, is of wood and is much larger than the DUko 
example, belog, apparently, about 13| inches loog, But the two specimeoe 
are essentially tbe same snd the fnnction of the oue must be that 
assigned to tbe other. Tbe Tbalbitser specimen (Pig. 2) consists of a 
flat stick divided into seven parts, or lebes, by lateral uotebes, eacb> lebe 
perforated at the centre. A bone peg, shaped like a ^dolin peg. <1^ 
attached to the lover end of tbe stick by means of a fairly long etoew 
thread, and Is “meant to be stuck into tbe seven holes succeesi/ely for 
tbe seven deys of the week.” The object is, io fact, a week calendar, 
enabling tbe user to keep count of tbe days of the week and to know 
wheo it is the Sabbath. Aa Tbalbiuer suggests, the ^opUoD by the 
Eskimo of tbe week and its division into seven days must Lave been 
the result of contact with the resident Moravian mlsalonaries In tbe south 
of Grecolsod. Thence the practice of keeping record of tbe passage of 
the week'daye must have spread up the west coast as far as, or possibly 
beyond, Bieko. It would appear that tbe use of the week*caleudar spread 
later to tbe East Greenland coast, tbe example described by Thalbilser 
having been obtained 'from tbe Eskimo of Amiaassalik (or Angmagsallk). 
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But tKe coftst uatiree did not ectfe itito contact wttb the Buropeaii $ettlen 
uodl comptredve)^ recesllji'Uid auoL c&leoOers u reached (here znu»( origin^IlT have 
been bartered alcmg tbe coast nortbvanls as far as AmmasaaUk. TliaJbiteer says 
(bat “the alitreoack has a few drees been imitated id East Green land,hot 6- Helm 
(Meddeltlur om Griidand, l$h8. p. 141, footDoie), intunatea that (he diviaieu 
of the week was not known on ibe east coaeu He describes bow oue of tbe calendars, 
each as was in use on the west coast, was made In wood with seven boles into which 
a peg could be stack, and was given to an east coast cattve, so tbaC be m\gbt 
during iba winter, when be was cot off from outside contact, know when the Sabbath 
came round. Hoim appears to doubt the advisability of iocludiog tbe calendar 
oxbi^ted in tbe Etboograpbioal Miiseura at Copeobageo among tbe objects belonging 
to Ammaesalik, and presumably regards it as having been iotroducad there from the 
sonth or west. 


Tbe Biako specimen (b^g. 1) is clearly one of the west coast calendars. 
Altbouj^ there are only fiv4 lobes or divisions (due, no doubt, (o careless nianu- 
facCure), tbe aeven boles for the peg are there. Tbe peg itself sod in attechbg 
sinew thread are missing, but the small bole at tbe lower end was evidently for 
attaching tbe p^. Tbe loiigitudloal bole drilled in the upper heart*sbaped teriDiual 
may have been iotcoded for tbe hiserUon of tbe peg when “off duty.” I havo 
oeitber seen nor read of any oti>er example of ibo week^alsndar made of hpne aud 
should be glad to hear of any other specimens. HENEY BALFOUR. 


India. 


REVIEWS. 


. Marshall. 


A G^tid^ to Saiichi. By Sir J. Marshal), E(. Caleutte. 1918. J|l 

In this small volumci Sir John Marehall bas provided a convenient and “II 
accointe guide to tbe Stupes and other monuments of Stlocbl, of '#hich a fuller 
acconnt will be fonod In tbe Report of iho Arekaologioal Stfreey of India for 
1913-14, to the review of wbicb (ahorily'to appear) readers are referred lor details 
of tbe excavadoDs aod of the remains broagbt to light. It is sufficient to remvk 
here that this guide makes it possible for studeola or visitors, who have not time or 
opportnalty to refer to tbe report, to obtwa a clear idea of these magnificent 
moDumente aod of the sculptures with which they are decorated, both those wbich 
bate long been known and those which have recently been brought to light. S»r 
John Marshall mwt be congratulated on cbe great progress made in this work, ooe 
of the most Important Ueka wbicb an Indian arobsaologlst could undertake. It is 
pleasant to read of ihe active and liberal sopport given to this work by Her 
Highness tbe 8agam of Bbo^l. N. L. D. 


Ethnography. Teggfti^ 

Tko Pneesoet of NUtoty. By T. J. Teggart, Yale aod Oxford Presees. JII 
Se. 6d. net. 

This is an effort fo eramioe methods of study of “How man everywhere bas 
come to be SiS he is.** Race, climate, economics alone are pronounced insnfficieut, 
and the appreciation of idea.systeve and the study of their evolution is urged. 
The anlbor unfortunately sttJI urges that vre must take man as man for granU'l, 
that we cannot util iso race* facte, aud one can only regret that tbe vagaries of 
writers who have been, interested merely in cbe supposed snperioriej or inferiority of 
various supposed races bava done so much to hinder the progrees of the study of 
race. But it is a stop in advance to find in tills book a strong plea that history 
ill not unitary: we are not ail trying to climb tbe asmo ladder. A further advance 
woold be to Herbertson’s position that the wliolee wbich are greater than tbe 
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geographical in fouod&Cion. Meanwhile a wise waruing is 
gi?en to stiideota of Lumaoltj not to try wo mooli to explain the pasc by the 
present i !</ell's method, valid In a largo measure in geology, is inapplicable beeaiiee 
tbe present envlronmeot of a people may be lOoch alter^ by hnioan effort in tbe 
past- Moreover, who will set bounds Co tbe vagaries of expression of tbe human 
will ? 

Tbe aiilbor urges stody of Enrasia as a nuit with its great interior area under 
critical conditions of life and Its varioos projections. Cblnn, India, Europe. In which 
pressure has helped to substitute territorial for kinship groupings. This is undoubted, 
but It Is only one aspect of the questioo ; Cbe venous projections stand ont towards 
the ralo, and with a good mixtnre of rain aud suosliine ouUivatlea is encouraged, 
though very probably its difficulties would not have bee)i faced bad cbere been do 
pressure. 

Tbe ieleas of progress*’ In this book are ioterestlng. Fresh coo tacts are 
claimed to be powerful ageots. releasing the minds of peoples or of their leaders from 
the inhibitory iofluences of an established idea^system. This is a step towards the 
a>ktbTopological view chat the great crnciUes of humanity are the places of develo]>> 
meut of inspiration. The removal of lahibltioas may surely be effected by ioflueocea 
other than war, which seems rather a symptom of the breakdown of an old scheme 
than a valoable factOT of progress ; tbe growth aud lireaklng of so absoess may in 
tbe eod lead to a cure, hut we need not call the abscess a ^tor of the cure. 

_ H. J. F. 

Buddhist Art. Pouolier. 

V Buddhist An, and other Ettayn in Indian and Cintral- CA 
Atian Arckaology. By A. Toucher, of the Uoiveruty of Faria, revised vll 
by tbe author, aod traoslaied by L. A. Thomas and F. W. Tbomas, with a , 
Preface by tbe latter. PtrlssFaul Gentbner. X<ondoa: Humphrey UilforA 1918. 

Price 31s. 6(f. net. 

Tbs translatloQ of this collec^ou of. essays by tbe emineot French scholar^ 

M, A. Fooeber, Las been made by Mrs. L. A. Thomas and her hoebsod, the 
learned librarian at tbe lodla Office. The book Is printed in besutiful style, sod 
ic Is illusCrsted by a fise series of photographic plates. Tbe lectures are the work 
of a master of the subject, who combines wide learnieg with that grace of style and 
lu^ity characteristic of the writings of the beat French arcbteologiste. Among the 
many qaes^ons raised in these lectures, the first, dealing with tbe begiouings of 
Bnddhist art. Is perhaps the most attractive. Here the question is considered t 
Why did tbe ancieot IiKlIan sculptors abstalu from representing cither BodhisaUTe. v'-t'"^' 
or Buddha, In the ooune of his last e&rtbly existence? Tbe first suggesUou,'tha^ • 
the aucient school bad either uoi desired or bad not been able w figure tbe Bitessed 
Oue, Is rightly dismissed. After a full discussion of the qaes^on, M. Fbndrer 
offers tbe follow log explanation 

"Tbe history of the ancient rdgime In Buddhist art prior to tbe Gaodharisii 
revolution may, in fact, be summed up soraewbst as follows : We have every reason 
to suppose that there was, first, from the fifth century onward, local production at 
tbe fonr great centres of pllgrin^age, and conveyance Into the Interior of India, of 
rude dellDeatioos copyiQg the * sacred vestiges ’ actoally still visible above grouiut 
in tbe sites Of tbe miracles. It was these naturally unpeople I tableaux wbiCb, 
tbaoks to time aod distance, ended by being regarded as systsnsatic represeptations 
of tbe foor principal episodes m the life of the Blessed One. and which, joined to 
some roetioe vanaCions composed in accordance with the same formula, served, 
before as well as after A^oka (middle of tbe (bird century 5 . 0 .) for tbe decoration 
ol reli^nus fouadatious; finally, on tbe mODumeuU 0 ! the second centurv (still 
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before oor ere) we wmerk elreaJj tenletloo towarde freedom from ttie iyrtnoj of 
Ibe ancient cueiome b/ recoowe to sabjeou previous or sul9e<|Qeftt to the last 
existence of Baddhe. Howerer, ibe school of the north comes on the scene. By 
reason of the rdry fact that it Las been alioosi entirely removed from these traditional 
influences, it must, in oor eyeteo, present obaracteristht signs qoite different from 
those of the ancient sohool- Now, tlie eonclosions of an extensive study wbicb we 
Lave long dmlicated to the Greeo-Boddluet has-i^Uefs, seem to have coiiapir^ in 
favourine, point for point, the reverse of tlie preceding proposition. What we have 
observed at Oandhara is, first, the almost total disappemaoce of legendary scenes 
later than the cvcls of the Mmrcoja. as also a marked dimlautioo io tbe uum^r 
of JSuJtos; in the second place, there la au iudefinite mnltiplicatlon of episodes 
borrowed from the youth or the teaehiug career of ibe master, whose corporeal 
imaee occopiee now the centre of all the compoaitions; Anally and correspondiDgiy, 
there is an extreme rarity of symbolical representations. In any caae-^nd tbis is 
our cocci udioK arsQoieut—the old emUcms do not distppeflr completely. 

Consideratione of space prevent tbe discussion of tbe many iutematiog questions 
resell in tbe subsequent lectures The Representations of ’ ‘Jatak« 

Bas-EeLefs of Barbul,” “The Eastern Gate of the bHncbi Stup^ J t 
Origin of the Image of Buddba.*’ The Tutelary Pair m Gaul and in India. The 
Grcit Miracle at grsvasti.” "The Six-Tnsked Elephant,” “Buddhist Art in Java, 
“The Bnddhiei Madonna,” 

This valuable work will be indlspeneable to all students of 


• ^ Akera Matsumuia. 

* Conf^utioru to tie ElAnopraphy of Microrusia. By AVera Maweranra. C4 
(Prom the Journal of tht ColUgo of Hoicnct, Tokio lotpenal Untvorrtiy. Ul 

an account of some aspects of the ethnography of tije Marisua, 
Carolina, and Marshall Islaoda under Japanese ooeupatiou since Gennany 'o’olou- 
tarlly lost her iurerest in tbem- Early in 1916 the Japane« Government dwpa^d 
a nsny of scientists to the islands, and tbe author was amongst ib^. ordered to 
- nodertake aothiopolorc*! studies.” It would appear that^in Asia-an island 
environment is not necessarily fatal lo official interest in aotbrcF^ ogy. . 

Tbe paper is in the main technological, and deals chiefly witli colleoMons ^de 
during a occupying in all 64 days, only a short time ^log spent on 1^. 

Tliere^was, therefore, reUtlvely little opportunity of studying the nacives W their 
ways but the author baa enlarged the scops of the paper by li.s numerous rote^^s 
to olber writers on Micronesia and the Pacific generally, A striking feature isjbs 
36 plalea with their good reproductions of photographs. Tbe text also cco^ns 
..umerous lllnstrstions, but many of these are by no means 

Allowing for the limiiatious imposed by tbe conditions of tbe 
Divides a very Interesting and useful summary of tbe ethnography of Mi^iiasia, 
Ld the setbor maybe c^gratulated on living under a Government that 
importance of anthropology, _ 
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A Piece of Oarved OhAlh from aMffolk. 

Th. Ediair o( M.-< bw r«.ived from Mr. E.id Uo.r . .tr<mg prot«t 
«.i ” Sir H«ry Howorfl.-. erWeim. of bi. p.por (Mak. 1919 10^ Mr E„d 
Mo^r’l rnii. 12.UOL i., tb.. wlul. b. .gr... -b.t tbe cbjeot pebUebed b, b.m .. 
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the cMt of one of tbe chambers of tn emmointe, he olwms that tbie oast has been 
inteutiooellf modified b/ tbe bend of meo. Uv. Reid Uoir is preptring a further 
commonication on the subject, end meenwhite ibis note ia inserted to meke clear 
bis position in tbe neuer. 

A Scheme for Orsani&d Reeeitrch. 

Tbe foliowiog seikemc hee been adopted b; tlte Coimeil of tbe Royal 
AnthrojwlogiceJ Institute 

( 1 ) Wben it ia desired to undertake any apecifie organised researob, or to form 
a catalogue of antbropological data, tbe Council aTiall appoint for this porpoae, from 
acnoug tbe Fellova of tbe loitltute, a Researob Committee, and at the same time 
nominate the ohairtnan and secretary of sueb eoiamitteei tbe Couocil shall also 
define tbe terms of reference aod tbe^acope of tbe committee work. 

(2) Such Reeearch Committee shall hare power to oo-opt members, Fellows 
of tbe Institute or not. « 

(3) It sbail be within the power of tbe Resaarcb Connalttee, with tbe sanction 
of Council, to rary its title aod tbe scope of its work. 

(d) Racb Besearcb Committee shall decide tbe method to be punued in collecting 
and filing the data, and sbail present to the Council a report embodying tbe same, 
which aball be printed in May; as many copies aa tbe committee may require shall 
, be printed separately for distribution among those likely to take part in tbe work. 

(5) Reoearob oomcnlttees shall invite tbe co-operatioo of any ether society 
interested in their work, aod shall endeavoni to obtun aasistaoce from uitlTenities. 
tjui varsity and traioiog eollegea, secondary aehools and elementaty teaeliers, as well 
as from local societies and individuals interested ie suob inquiries. 

(6) All catalogues shall be made on tbe card index, or some similar vertical 
filing system^ aod the eecretafy of each committee shall be the responelble custodian 
of ^e catalogue formed by his cmumittee. 

(7) Each Besearcb Committee may reqnisitioo such cards, boxes, drawers, nnd 
ether appliances as it may consider necessary for its work,' and. subject to tbe 
approval of tbe Council, these shall be provided at the expense of Che Institute. 

(8) All catalogues and other materials oolleoted by tbe Reeearch Committees 
shall be Ibe property of tbe Institute, and shall be deposited in its rooms; they 
shall be accessible to tiic Fellows at all times tJiat tbe rooms are open for 
gensral use. 

(9) Each Research Committee shall report annually to tbe Couocil. 

Under Mie provisioos of the above scheme it was resolved by tbe Council to 
appoint a committee to report on tbe classification aod distribution of rude stone 
monuments and allied structurea. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

East Africa: Canoes. With Plate G. Horaell. 

The AffInHIee of E«iet African Outrieser Oanoee. Jamt CC 

ffomtii. till 

In tbe paper bj Dr. A. C. Hadron os Afridbn Ootrigger Canoes, which 
sppsarsd io Max, 191$. 29, bs eonclades hj inviting those able to adduce addU 
tional evidsDoe upon iDdoneslaa outrigger design to cerrj further the enquirj into 
the origin of tbs Afrlean type. A recent extensive tour through Indone&a, devoted 
IQ the mun to a studjof the boat designs of that region, has given me cocsldeTable 
intimacy with menj of the variation s in use there. Unfortunately I wse able Co do 
little in regard to the nomenclatGre of the parte, and what facte I have to adduce 
are limited almost entirely to stmctnral details. 

* On reading the paper referred to, it appeared at once clear that four distinct 
varieties of outrigger occar on the African coast, .characterised mainly by minor 
differences in the joint piece or stanchion connectiug the float with the boom, 

In the first of these, the Uombasa type, as it may be called, as shown by 
Pr. Haddon’s photographs, the stanchion is long, slender, aod extremely obliqno, 
slanting downwards and outwards to its insertion In a bole through the float. • In 
continuation of its oblique position beneath the boom, the upper end is carried 
inwards and upwards to an almost equal length; to maintain it the better in portion 
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an oblique laabiog eeeores the enlarged head of the sUnchion to the body of the 
boom. 

The second or ZansiUar variety of the stanchion, according to the figure given 
by H. Warington Smyth (Mast ond Sail, 1906, p. 815), is a abortened, itompy 
form of the Mombasa design. As this appears from the legend sppended to be 
the fitting of a bum-bost, we may conclude that it is a coarse and rough type of 
attacbment, in which case we may insider it to be a degenerate variety of the 
Mombasa type. As in the latter, the slanohion is obliquely placed; the upper end, 
being short, projsctt .little abevo the boom, to which the bead appears to be lashed, 
close down. As in the Mombasa deeigo, the distal end passes through the float, 

In tbe third, or Mebodi variety, which bails from the Comoro Islands, ^e 
atanohion “is rendered more secure by two ‘knees’ or L-«b^ed pieces rf 
“ wood nmled to the mffuu (stanchion) and tbe upper surface of the float; this is 
“ the general attachment here ” (at Melindi> It is not slated whether the sUnchion 
is vortical or oblique; I proaomeit » the latter, as tbe float ie described BB iaoUned 
at an angle lo the water. 

The fourth form of stanchion is a stout qnadrangolar vertical peg; tbe lower 
end passes .through tbe floati the whole seoored by a careful system of lashiag. 
The stanchion latiDg vertical, tbe boom le broo^t directly under tlu ends or the 
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hwiai tod ridM horisoatal m (ho water, iDStaad of being oaotad inwards m in the 
Mombasa, Zanaibar, and Ueliodi forms. 

Xq all of these varieties (be boom peases through the ebaolc of the aUcchioo; 
nowhere in the Indo-Pacific region «a»ept in Java does a similar method pretail; 
normaJlj the sUndiion peases rerticalij throogh the boom GeoMnk Bay, Now 
Guioea) or else it Is lashed to its aide (Indonesia and many parte of Papuesla and 
Polynesia). On the north coaat of middle Java, in a locality where the outrigger 
has etberwiae disappeared, there Ungers, boweTer, e small aud degenerate type of 
ootrigger of very primitive afBnitiee. Unlike all the ontriggora of east Ja?a> Madura, 
and the adjoining islands, tJila has bnl a aingle outrls^rand one boom only remains. 
(Fig. 1). Apart from its degeneracy, the point of interest to ns U that the outer 
end of the single boom,. usually a bamboo, paisea through a bole In the upper end 
of a abort vortical stanchioo, of wblch the lower end is inserted near tbe forwaol 
extremis of a long bamboo float The stanchion ia wide and thin, made from a 
short length of pl^k. The upper end Is rounded, tbe lower part somewhat narrowed 
to permit It to he jammed iuto a slot paasing through tbe float No laslung is 
naually employed ; a wooden key through the boom on tbs outer side of the staachioo 
prevents tbe parts from oomiug adrift (Fig. 3). 



This type of float attaobcoent comes so close to the African forms that we 
« may assume that tbe latter are more intimately related to this than to any otber 
of the ludoueeian designs. The difBoalty that tbe Javao type U a single outngger 
diaappeaxe in face of tbe facts that (a) this is obviously a degeoerate desigu-i4he last 
Ungering reumaBt of tbe type In a loealicy f here otherwiae the outrigger pattern 
bae ’long been discarded in favour of properly Imilt boats both for fishing and 
coasting traffic, and (^) tbe double ootrigger it the normal and prevaiUog type 
everwbere else in Indonesia, Inoluding tbe east oi Java itself. I feel satisfied that 
tbe Aiiican designs are modifioadons of a Javanese design introduced into Madagas¬ 
car at tome lemote period prior to the decadence of tbe latter. Tbe question how¬ 
ever, remains as to whether tbe type of vertical stanchion or that of the obliqne 
one was the one current at the time of ontrigger introduotloo to (bo African region. 
As three out of tbe four African varietiee possess oblique stanchions, we may fairly 
eonclode that the oblique is tbe typical form. Indeed, the style of attaching tbe 
floats vertically beoeatb the ends of tbe booms may be considered a degenerative 
feature, ae this is confined amoog double ootrigg^ almost entirely to the corrupt 
Jtfvao' design and to tbe oruda mnlt^le-boom outriggen of Gaelvlnk Bay. 

XaklQg ti»a Mombasa variety as nearest to tbe origloal type aS introduced, 
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tbero IS nothing precisely slmilw anywhere io Indonesia, but if we oombine certeui 
of the peculiar ieatares of two types Tery common there with the perforeted 
Btsnobion of the one described from middle Java, we get so npproxitnetion extremely 
close. The former ere 

(d) the oblique-steaebioQ type, end 
(fr) the BsU type. 

The former is common in Lombok, throughout the Celebee end Moluoces, and in 
Cerem, Buru, end the Sole and Obi Islands; it is also to be seen well developed 
at Sorong and Saonek, in North-weet New Ouioea. This is without qu«tioB 
1 the most widely distributed type in Indooesia; seTeral rariarione exist, but typically 


it consUte 


.,.'X 



shaped obliquely placed stanohloQ ; 


the elbow and abort arm lie above the boom to which the sttncbloe is lashed in 
two places ss shown in fig, 3. la some case* the opper end is bent inwMda from 
the elbow rill it mbets or passes below the boom (Lombok and Macassar). Id others 
the short arm is carried s foot or so iawiwde, parallel with the boom and s few 
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inches above it (Tig. 5, fresn N.'Celebes). The maDUcr of lasbiog the bead ebd ti 
hers idenritsl with that seen in the Mombasa outrigger. The float, which consUes 
in Indonesia almost always of a bamboo or cylio^ioal log, is invarisbly lashed to 
the under side of the lower extremity; in no case is tbo sUnchion inseriad into 

the float. ‘ » 1 . »• .u* 

In the Bali type the connecting piece is no longer a stanobion ? I bolievs this 

type to have evolved independenUy from one where the ootriggcr booms, being 
birred, were atteched directly to tbo float j the latter mathod is enitabte for small 
canoes with bltle fresboard,’ but when the rixe became enlaced and wash etrtk» 
were added, tbs booms had to bs so deeply corved at each end. m order to be 
anacbed to floaU aitoated at water letel, that trouble was experienced in obtaining 
suitable timber. To meet this difBooHy a separate curred elbow was spliced to each 
end of the stnugbt pole used ns a boom ? the further end of the curved joint ♦as 
made peg-sbeped, and fined through a bole paesing obHquely through the bemboo 

used as tbe float (Fig. 4)- , . « . j 

The Mombasa design appears to belong essentially to the first-named type, 
modified by combination with tbe archaic method of stanchion intwHon seen in the 
North Java design. As we have the connecting ^ece pc^d into tbe fleet, both m 
tbe Javen and Bali types, aad se this is tbe method almost universally followed m 
Pelvmesia and Papuasia, we may infer that pegging of tbe boon} oonneetmg piece 
to the float is a very primitive contrivances to lash the end of tbe connecting pi^ 
to the boo© Tcpresonls a sobasquent improvement; pe^ng is a less secure method 
of suacbmeot than laeUog. It follows, therefore, that tbe present African patterns 
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represeot an archaic Indocaaiao type belonging to a date prior to the adoption ot 
lashing as a means of aecorlng the float to the connecting piece. Bot the Bolo 
ButJnr BcnJptUrtS io Java, dating from the seTenth or eighth oeotnrjea of our era, 
fnrolsh rspreaentatioot of ootrigger shipa with lasbed-on booma, hence the arrWal of 
the pegged design io the Comoros and io Africa preflumably must Jong antedate 
that period. 

Regarding tiie lingoistic aide of the subject, scTeral of the ternis quoted-by 
Mr. H. R. Montgomery appear to be of Draridian origin. The use of the word 
auAaai for rndder ac^d liofla for tiller is significant, both being in common uee among 
the Tamil boatmen of 5wutb India in the forms tuhk&n and Aana. No Indonesian 
ontrigger canoe is provided with a rudder, hence the nse of Indian (Dravidlan) 
terms for the two wotds named proves that the use of rudder and tiller in African 
qntriggeis is a eomparatively modern innovaton copied from Indian modele. 

No Indian outrigger in any way resembles the African desigu ; all Inman and 
Ceylon forms are of the single outrigger type, and, in all, the booms attach diroctly 
to the float. In view of tlte sUtement in Br. Haddon’s paper that the Meliodi 
outriggers are imported from the Comoro Islands, It is now important to ascertain 
wbe^ef ibis Is also the case with those described from the other continental Afrioan 
ports named. 

The two photographs (Plate G) aocompanying this note represent respectively—. 

Pi(>. A.—A large bnllt-up outrigger oauoe belcnging to Lombok. Booms with 
curved elbow peces spliced and pegged on; the lower ends are inserted obliquely 
through* the bamboo floats. 

Pio. B._A fishing canoe of Menado, N. CeUbee. A dug*oot with deep waab- 

sCrake. Used in seiniag. Staochlons, elbow-shaped; each is tied to the boom in 
two placaa. The T-sbaped orntebes are used to carry poles and spars. {Pkolos hy 
J. Hornill.) 

The line figures in teat are as follow : (1) Disgraomiado view from above of 
a canoe with a single outrigger from the north coast of Java. • 

(g) Method of' attachment of float to bOora employed in the same Javanass 
deeign. (After Yen Kampen.) 

(S) Elbow form of stanchion attachment in a large fishing outrigger cano^ 
Meoado, N. Celebee. . ; 

(4) SpIicedM>n carved elbowplece con oocting the straight boom of a Bali o^t^jgge^ 
with the float, (BoJeieng, Bali.) 

Letteriog r a, boon; 5, float; 6*, float shown in trsnsveree section; aol 
c, joint connecting float aod boom. J* HOBNELL. 


Afploa: Aroli®ologry. Smith; 

R«e«nt Finds of the Stone Ag^ In Africa. Bff Reffinaid A. Smith, Eg 
F.S.A: 

* In 1915 Resident Magistrate Jansen, of Victoria West, Cape of Good Hope, 
sent to the British Museum a series of worked stones of peculiar character, but 
before making a formal presentatioa of them allowed me to bring them to the notice 
ef ibir Instimte. Tbs delay can be easily explained, and the present opportuoity 
has been taken to ioolude two other African finds with nothing in common exce^tt 
fbeir 'raloe as material for a study of tbs Stone Age in Africa. 

A letter sccompsoylDg tbe consignmeoi gives ample details of the dfecovery 
and* a sketch'plan* of the site here repro'duced (Fig. 1); Though I do not adopt tbe 
^escripttws terns used in the letter, the proposed di*rision info two types is 
than jastifled, if one may judge'of the* whole by the specimens sent to England. 
Both types (wbiob I propose to spsak of ss band^axes aod tortoUe-COres) are plentiful 
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10 tbd dUtiict, but* th« iatt«T »re fonnd ool; io ceruio fipotJ ; wd the fa&nd'AX^e 
occur oitiier id coDjQQctioo with tho cores or wlchoot Cbeoi. * 

Victoria West (lo quote from the lett«r) is tbe chief town of the magieteria! 
district of that name, aod Uos iq the heart of the greet*Earroo^ ia a narrow Talley 
hetweea two blUe. Where the hille approach each,other :»*a gap (Datch foort) 
iboDt 100 yards wide, but there wae &o break ia prebietoric times, for trial piti 
boTG shown that the geological dyke was once (^tinaoue. Tbe bills are competed 
6f Boaofort shales covered by a dolerite cap which slopes down towanle the poort 
beyond which was a prehistoric lake of aboat 150 aqaare miles. This Is pioved by 
a typical lake-deposit about Zi feet thick, id wLich fossil reptlliaa remain a hare 
beea foDnd, It seems probable that tbe lake overflowed through ibe pcort, which 
was tbe lowest pass available. This outlet must have accommodated a coosiderable 
river, which gradually wore down tbe dolerite dyke to the level where it has now 
bMD iocated, about SO feet below tbe surface of the lake.depoatt. 

From tbe pwrt as a centre, tbe biUa trend north-east and soath-east, gradually 
draw log apart about a mile and then turning north and south respectively. Tbq 
towo of Victoria West lies in the valley east of die poort, and the river, which 
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formerly flowed at the foot of the south-east bill on issuing from the lake, now 
fikirCa' the foot of the opposite bill. Over tlie whole valley the river has depouted 
a eonglomerato of bonlders set io Ume cemsot about 12 feet thick, and aloog its 
^seut course has cot through this conglomerate down to the underlying shale, thus 
reaching its original level. Tbw cooglouerate is composed of seven or eight kinds 
df rock, but ooly two are now found on the bill-sides, dolerite and a sedimeoCaiy 
l^k which occurs io bands in the shales. The others have not been trac^ to their 
original beds. 

' Tortoise-cores have been fonud on tbe bank of tbe ancient river to the sou^* 
east, the best comiug to light io plM sunk by (he B.U. is tbe course of bis 
invesUgstions. Tbe conglomerate here ia covered by alluviain to ^e depth of 
12 feet, aod several were found at this depth lying on tbe conglomerate, indicating 
that man lived on the cooglomerate level b^ore tbe alluvium was deposited. Several 
h^d-^es, but no tortoiee:<ore8, have been found In the conglomerate, where the 
allnviom has been waaLed away. About forty years ago a great ebudburst ocenired 
abqvb tbe poort, aod'the flood not only washed away tbe alluvium but cut through 
the oonglomeraM under the northern hill-side. Previously the river-bed had not been 
deflned, aod its present course was covered with dense reed. 
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HftTiQg foQnd 00 lortoiae^res but 00 I 7 bftnd-ftzea 10 tblo oouglomerfito. wbero 
Cbftt u ezpo$$d, tbe tDogiotmte drAW 9 tbo coccIubioq th*t tbo implemeots ftre 
tbftQ tbe eoree, hiTing pr«$um&blj got ioCo tbe conglomerate eince tbe ftUuTiuin waa 
reaoTed; bot I em inolioed to dr»ir tbe opposite conclaeion. Apert from tbe t;pe 
sequence obeerred elBe^bere, it irey be ergaed tbet tbe beod-ezea were i&eorporst^ 
Sq tbe conglomerate before tbe allnrium was laid tipoe it 12 feet tbick. and that 
tbe reuioval of tbe alluvium in some places baa enl^ laid bare an implement-beano g 
stratom that covers the eutire vallef. This point could obviously be proved by hs 
extODSiTe reiBOTal of tbe allnvlniD sUli in place. 

Due Bonkb of the ,poorf apeameos of both typea have been found 00 what was 
preiomsbly the shore of* the lake, but not a vestige of an Implement has been 
detected en tbe north side, and no iiDplemeot of any kind has been found along tbe 
foot of the north-cast bill where the river now flows. On the east face of tbe 
north-east bill, however, band-axes have been picked np, bnt tbe east slope of 
tbe soath-east blU bae produced both kinds in plenty, inoluding all the weathered 
apeeime&s in the ooUec^on. Owing to the cooflgoratlon of tbe ground there, 
implemnota could not be buried to any depth. There is no allnvium and the 
epeclmens are found lying on the shale. 

Similar dlBcoveries have been made by tbe R.M. in the district at spots 
16, 20, and IS miles distant. Tbe last site yielded cores of a somewhat different 
^pe but the .implements were eiiniJax to those of Victoria West. Lydlanite 
implements of Obellee type are meotioned from Toeburg, where they oeonr in a 
lime or cement conglomerate worked through by a small river. A very large deposit 
of tOrtoise-cores came to light at Zuor Kop, with longer points and shallower 
concavities than at Victoria West; also a remarkable series resembling a horse’s 
hoof, not found on any of the other sites. Gores from Melton Wold are very roogb 
and pitted, short not beaked at the point and almost as broad as long. Such 
news is encouraging, as the comparison of geologic^ featnres and technical details 
cannot fall to throw light on tbe prehistoric population of South Africa. « 

Tbe baud-axes range from S lochea to 8 ^ inohee in length and are roughly 
flaked all over, the faces helog equally convex and Che bott fwly eUarp. Tbe sides 
are even and not twisted, with a regular taper to the point (Fig. 2). The best 
European parallel la flint is tbe type with two convex faces from Da Micoque, 
Dordogee, asrigoed to tbe tiw&sitioo from St. Acbeul to Le Mou slier. 

Tbe tortoise-oore k best known in Europe from Northfleet, In Kent, and 
Uootidree near Amiens,* and dates from the period of Le Moustler, being probably 
confln^ to Chat period. The core was prepared with the object of gettlog an ovate 
flake-im^ement from the npper face by a final blow on the facetted butt. This tf 
aucoessful was a apeclal case of tbe I^evallols flake. Those from Victoria West are 
rather pointed at one end, and are generally etruck from the left edge near tbe point, 
as Fig. S; in a few caees the detaching blow was delivered on tbe right of tbe 
point, as Fig. 4. 

Of tbe series now presented to tbe British Museum the largest tortolse-core 
measures 10 in. x 5^ io., sad is 4^ in. thick, and tbe amallest, whieb Is circular 
and unatruck, Is 3 inches across. Those Illustrated are of average dlmeosioni 
(Fig. 8 , 7^ in. X 6 ^ im, and Fig. 4, 7J in. X 5^ in.), and there are several ezamples 
of pr^ared oores from which the flake Implemeot has not beeo detached. 

The avulable evldeace suggeete that this technique was common to the north, 
aoutb, and east of Africa, whatever tbe period to which it is to be assigned. Thus 
Mr. Hpenry Balfour found a cumber of small tortolss-oores at Ticcoria Falla, on tbe 
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Zftmbui,* ebpOGi&U; one fine fikke'implatent tisM corresponds ezecUj to those 
struck from tcrtoiae-Bores io £orope. About $00 miles doe south treses of Uie bsbjo 
peoaUsr method beve beso diseoTored sod slresd; recorded hj tbs loitltite. 

Specimens coUectsd bj Msjor E. E. CoIHus, D.S.O., st Moywtou, in tbo Trsns. 
T»»l, 9 miles north of Vereenl^ing, included one of epofcted stone, 4 7 in. X 3*5 in., 
resembliog s amsll tortoiss-core like those descriW from Northfleet, in Kent, end 
hlontibes-les-Aroiens, in tbe Somme VsUey. One feoe is eoniosl end the other 
convez, the letter perheps intended for tbe upper fsee of e flske-impleioeot, » be 
detached by e bloi^ et the butt, It is worth noting that no specimens refereble to 


Fio, S^DOnearrs conn, sina avo nv Tiews 
Ct), ▼xcTOBXi west, 
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from I^ypt (Fig. 5). end • there e« seveiel others in 
judge from tbe illustretion, the Korthfleet iodnetry 
lortoies'core bee been found et BeyTdt4 
.plemente have been collected in ebandence from Egypt, 
and tbe fringee of the Sabers, I cau find no acoount of 

ae poorly Ulustreted 
O^tmn Cautiogtoa 
it dmervet. bnt while he Is at Salonika 
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Dr. Sturge’s musenm. To 
extended into Syria, where a 
Tboogh flint or chert im 
Tunis, Algeria, Msnretasia. 
snob diecoTeries in tbe Siwa oasis, and only one poor speoimea, 
in the next large oasis to the south-w^ known as Kafra.§. 
wiQ some day give this esrifts tbe pohlicity 
* LXIX. 
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I am priTileg^ to. Icolwlo a tkalcK of it to make op ao Africaui programme for tUe 
maatang of iSih October, 1918. 

A eurve^ of North 'Afrloan fi&da in general ie fortooatolj not reqnired on the 
present occasion, but it naj help future inTaBtlgaCors to know that a short hiblio- 
grapbj was .publiBbetl in Z,'AnlAr<rpolo^, Vol. XVllX (1907), 548, and BubBeqnent 
papers on the subject maf be found in the Coptpie-r«ndu of the Prebietorio 
Congress at LonS’ls Sannisr in 1913. . 

1 am iodebteil to Captain Onnnlogton for the following geograpbioal details 
of a district not likelj to .be risited by Europeans after (he war. 8iwa, or 
tbs oasis of Jupiter Ammon, lies iu the Libyan DsBert, some 160 miles from the 
Uediterraoeab and 800 from the ^i^le. It had been reached by an occadional 
explorer before the recent military occnpatioa, which gave the captain, dnriug a stay< 
of 11 months, an opportnnitj to explore the immediate neighbonihood and to make 
longer excnnio&s 950 miles east and west, and northward as far as the ooaau 

This part of the desert consUte of a limestone plateau teminatiag on the south 
in an east-and-west escarpment rising 500 feet above the sea, and descending 100 
feet below the 8ea.IeTel. A cbun of oases flanks the escarpment on the lower lerel, 
and these vary from 5 to 10 miles across, being approached from the plateau by a 
number of ravines, which are out throngh the limestone into the sahdstone below. 

Most of the flint implements were collected :a a hilly area some 30 mllse long 
and 10 miles dsep, the escarpment overlooking the Slwa oeais having been ent np 
by hollows 900-^00 feet below the plateau level. These hoUows have a floor 
grey alluvium, coostitutlng **mod-pans'' that may be ^ to 1 mile in diameter. 
Hound the edges and on the surface are loose stones, and in most cases an abundance 
of worked flints, which appear to be miunly palaeolithic. On the original banks 
ancient fire-places with burnt earth are. numerous, and specially abend ant in .their 
immediate vicinity are arrow-beads and pygmy flints. In fact, the latter do not 
occur except within a few yards of the fire-places. But still it would be unwise to 
regard this connection as essential. 

These pane are all with in two days’ march of water, and many of them appear 
to have bod at some time a certain amount of rough vegetation growing in them. 
Specimens probably of many prehistoric and historic periods can be found dn Ckelr 
neighbonrhood, including mesJing-plates, mealing-stooes, and querns dating apparently 
from the Dynastic period of Egypt. 

On the high plateau Is a difierent type ef mud-pan, varying from 50 yards to 
5 miles in diameter. These occur ell over the desert between Siwa sod the coast, 
and most of thorn support, at least in winter, a considerable amonot of camel scrab. 
The baked mud of which they are compoeed may be of great depth. A pit of 
25 feet was sunk without reaching bottom, and the material was found to be 
uniform in quality, with no stones or other debris. 

These high-level pans are not necessarily surrounded by hills or confined within 
steep baoVe; and the worked flints occur on or near the circumference, not all over 
the snrface as on (be grey mnd«pan!> at the lower level. On the plateau sites 
Qgdoubted palmolitbs were rarely met with, the ordinary forms beiog arrow-hsads, 
knives, and email scrapers; and these are not fonnd in any quantity,except within 
I? nilde of an oasis, oh which the Inhabitanls depended for water. 

• Some of the smaller pans near the oasis produced most of their arrow-heads at 
the Bonth-eastero Angle; and the captain suggests that the neolithic settlers hunted * 
on the high grbnud with bow and arrOw, and camped on and round the mud-pans is (be 
hollows of the hills, which had occupaufie for many generations before and after the 
later Stone Age. The retnaios are here mixed, and.working-sites or “ factories ” 
are common In .the neighbourhood, the loose surface harbouring needles, pygmy flints, 
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boriag tools, muI oth«r dsfloite types. TliM« grey mu^I'pAns lie betvoen aea-level 
aod 300 feet ebore it, eod it is worthy of note thit no fliot iraplemenb were foand 
in tbe o&eee below ses>leTel, od the bill-tope or in the high pleteeu ewky from (lie 
mad'peae. 

c Of the hMty eelectioD of epeolcaene ehofra et the meeting, ^ few ere here 
illostreted, and bear e striking resemblance to reeoguised types of the peleo* 
lithio ohve period, barrlog the arrow-lteade, wfaioh are long anU gabled wiili tang 
much like the type found in ScaodioaTlan dolmens; barbed.and thoged like those 
found commonly in Europe ; and poiniod oval or leaf-shaped. The battered backs 
(d dot ahaltn) average 1^ inches in length, and so are not strictly pygmies, but 
agree with son^e late Cave deposlta, 'Well*deve]cped gravera occur (Figs. 6-8), 
and leaf shaped blades with attractive colouriog (Fig. 9) are highly suggestive of 
Solncrd. Cones (as t'ig. 10) are included, and are more likely to be planes than 
cores for pygusy implements; and there U an iotereeting specimen of the aegxneotal 
tool ('* tea*coBy ”) with crust on tbe base (Pig. 11), proving that It is not tbe 
brokhn end of a celt. Another with one flat face stands 6rmly on its base. 



Sms. <-S.—osirue. siwi. oasis, vaosn shasu anann, Ptc. ll.^sioaiBirTaj. tool, siwa 

ASO SIDS TJBW& (i). SIWA OASIS (i^. OASIS, TltOtfT a»0 SSOB VIBffS (|) 

A eberty specimen, 4 iacbes by 8^ inches, is certainly of poor workuanehip, but 
may perhaps be allied to the tortoise'^core, which seema to be at boipe in Africa. 

C^our is lent to this idea by what should rank ss a point of Le Moustier 
type, with a thiokening at tbe apex of tbe triangle suggesting an approach to 
Aorigoac tcchniqoe, ae does also a sceep-eudeil scraper, nearly 2 inches long, with 
rather angular outline and a median ridge. Two largo planes, with (be woikiug 
edge at thb aide ^sod end respectively, cannot well be assigned to aay indnstry 
but Aurigiuc, and can be matched to France if not in England. Tabular diat, 
gensgally very tbio, was largely used for knives, which are more or leas serrated. 

To quite a different category belong the stone celts shaped by grinding which 
were sent for exhibition by Mr. F. Mltebell to Mr. Lamplugb. of the Geological 
purvey. They were foned on the property of Ex-lands Nigeria, Ltd., at Karkaru 
oamp on. the Bauebi Plateau, in Sho* about 122. utide soutb-caat of Bauchi (Yakoba). 
The axes are always at tbe bottom of the ''wash,*' which mey be 8 fset or 10 feet 
thipk.- This wash cccnra below a Joaiuy alluvium tvblcb rnns up to a few feet in 
ttwkaess^ but ie variable. It ia atony and contains tin cm, resting on decomposed 
^oite. Tbe natives have no knowledge of tbe stone implements and no idea of 
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their orl^ie. Trunks of trees are oecesionallj ft^od Id the vaehi whieh teUft eguueC 
% high autiquitj. 

Fig. IS.^—Biack TolcAoic stone celt with oval aectioo and blnotly-polnted butt. 
The catting>adge is oearly central and ground on both feces. The sides and half 
the faces to«ra^ the butt end are left rough, no doubt to fecIHUto hafting. 
Length 5^ locbes. 

Fig. 18.—’Celt with pointed oral secticSt of bluish-grey colooTf and gritty 
composition, ground only on the faces near the cutting edge. Leogth 8| inches. 

Pig. U.-^Celt of soft yellowish clayey etone, with flat faces, ground only eear 
the outting-edge. Length. 2| inohes. 

Fig. 15.—Small celt of hard black Tolcanio stone, the aides and faces ground 
nearly all orer, and the faces nearly flat, the butt being rounded but not' thinned. 



Length, itiebes. 

Tbe above were lonnd probably at 10 feet to 2$ feet from the surface, aud 
exhibit an unexpected variety of form and material; and this impression is strengthened 
by a series submitted since the meeting by Mr. F. J. Waters. One is half an iuch 
longer than Fig. 12, bnt otherwise identical; another, 7^ inches long, is made of 

the same gritty stone as 

Fig. 13. Tbe single squared 

/ ^ 1^ side of a specimen 5 inches 

r s\ long, is due to natursl cleavage 

/ “t cannot be regarded ae 

/J / i a ' flat face erf another srnaUer 

f uy^^B specimen with rather pointed 

I ^ ^ B U One xrich tbe butt 

^ Jg _ff ( 7^ / I missing has fairly flat faoes 

^ •®fl i“ *be middle of each a 

h */ V bmised area; and a small 

I 9 epecimeu of impnre quarts 
3'2 inches long is broadest 
_ about the middle and narrows 

a little to tbe polished cnt> 

Sxe. }i (t> yio. 18 G), Fig. 14 fj). Fxo. 15 fj). ting-edge. 

Bsournjc onwa, aanoai PLiTBan, xiOBaii. 

Bntieh Mnseum series from 
Kigeria It ts clear that tbe neoUthic celt varied considerably in material, sixe, oot- 
line, asd section. Tbe same might be said of Enropean specimens, but the variation 
nearer home ca n to some extent bo explalued by the evolution of one type from 
another, aod a chronological seqncnce is already established for some districts. 
SometbiBg may yet be donn Id tbe same direction for Kigeria 

BEGli^ALD A. SMITH. 


Burma. Brown. 

A BurmeM PiahIrtB Ouetom. By B.'GrarU Proton. fL'J 

In tbe flsberies of tbe upper Irrawaddy a rite is practised at tbe beginning Uf 
of each fishing seasoo in honour of Pyiodaoxiggadaw, or tbe Lady of Fyiodaiing, a 
village 0 X 1 tbe Shweli Bivet, in lat. long.’96* 32'. Tbe legend is that she 
was a rich aod amorous dauie who lent money to fishermen for tbe oonstrnction of 
tbeii. weffs aod received payment in Ash, with which ebe boaght tbe favours of all 
tbe young mea who took her, .fancy. As she always tired of her lovers, she died so 
oM I vituMSod ^ oereatooy at the Tauktbwazaung fishery, about two miles 
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from tbe Irraw&ddj, in Iftt. i7', long. 96° 14'. A( tb« h«ad of the Uke were 
renged a number of miniature bamboo hooaes : one for tbe Sbweli .Sewbwa (fonnerlj 
tbe local ruling prioee)i one for the Dragon of Tagauog,* one for tbe spirit of tbe 
founder of the fishery, and one for the Thirly-seten Nats, or national deicies—for 
Borma bae a national religion far more ancient than Boddbism, and aowliere encirelj 
aoppreeted, though greatly discredited. Apart from those, aa of inferior rank, tbe 
014 Maid of Pyiodanng and the spirit of a soccesslul maeler'fisberojan of recent 
years baye eaob a bouse with a lower floor tbeu tbe rset. There are also altars to 
otbers who have worked tbe fishery for prolonged periods, and eren to a carter who, 
after a life spent In carting 5sb, is believed to have become a nat, or wandering 
epirit; aod tbe bnmbler workers are not forgotten, for brenchea of trees ere planted 
in the ground in bonoor of suob of tbem aa may have met a like fata. 

Tbe ceremony is bold at night in front of a straw figure, dreeeed in woman’s 
elotbea and representing the Old Maid. A man (for no women are present) speaks 
for her, and sits bsblnd tbe figure. He is supported by a persou who lakes tbe 
part of her father, aod by others who represent watoh.doge. Opposite her dances 
a yonng onmarried man called tbe Sawbwa.gyan. Sawbwa is the Sbao title for a 
rnler, and the adjeotire means low, vulgar, so that tbe youth correepoods to the 
Lord of Misrule with wbidh TTu (foldin Bough] baa made us familiar. He supporta 
ftgaiost bis middle a phallus about two feet long, aod slogs an obscene song to tbe 
accompanlffleat of tbe usoal Burmese bwd. At intervals between the. dauoee is 
parleying, m vory grosa iangnage, between tbe pareota of tbe man and womaa, and 
a dowry of fish is offered on behalf ef tbe latter, Tbe watcJi-dogs, with mneh 
barking, keep off the bridegroom till the bargain is concluded. When this happens 
tbe straw figure is stripped aod held up by two men, while tbe youth inserts the 
phallus in a hole in the middle of the figure and goes through an imitation of tbe 
deed of kind. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that we have here attotber insttnoe of 
imitative megic, performed with the objeot of making tbs fiah multiply ; and that, 
while tbe amorouB spinster of Pyindauog may very well hav© eilsted, tbe rl6e is 
ppobaWy of far older date-^ old, perbapa, aa. tbe art of fishing. 

^ ^ B. GRANT BROWN. 


YoruhA • Folklore. Wyndham. 

The Greetton. By ,J. ffyndham. 

The reletioftsbipe of the various gods are dirfereoily stttsd by dioeraat CQ 
ehlefa and priesta of Ife, and also by tha same mac at different times. vU 

Is, appears, however, that Aj4mf4 ruled io Heaven, and sent bis sons, Oduwa 
and Orisba, to a dark asd watery region below » create the world and to people 
it. According to tbe legends told in Ife, the gods were not sent away ae a punish, 
ment; but there Is some story of wrong-doiog mentioned at Owu in the Jabo 
country. Aramfe gave a bag full of arts aod wisdom to OrisUa, aod the kingship 
to Odnwa. 

Oo tbe way from Heaven Oduwa made Orisha dmuk aod stole tiic bag- On 
reacbing the edge of Heaven, Oduwa hnog a chmn over tbe cliff and sent down a 
priest, caUed Ojfimu, with a soml-ebell full of magic aand and a “ fivc-fingered ” 
fowl. Ojumu Ibiew the sand oo ihe water, nod the fowl kicked it about. Wherever 
the fowl kicked the sand, dry land appeared. Thus the whole world waa made, with 

Ife as its centre. i k • 

When tbe land was firm, Oduwa end Orisba let themselves down tbe chain, 
and were foUowed by eeveral other god a. Orisba begau making human beings; but 

• 8m /(»■«, Avy. 4i'<8th for Ooiobcr, ISI7. 
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aU w&e dvk 4Dd cold, because Aramfe bad not seat tba euu witL Oduwa. So 
Oduvu sent up, and Araixifo seat the> suo, moon, and fire. [Fire araa sent on a* 
Tulture’s bead, and that is wbj (he TuJture Las no feadiere da iie head.] Then kbe 
gods l)egao n> teacb tlieir arte and crafts to men. 

'After manj years Onsha made war upon OOowa to get back his bag. Tbe 
various gods took slclee, bat some looked on. ' TLs bsdkine-tnen provided amulets 
for Che men on both sides. Aramta was angry with Lie boos for fightiog and (brow 
bU thunder bolts imparitally—for be was the god of thnuder m tbo^days. Tbe war 
is said to have lasted 201 years, and came to an end only because tbe gode on' 
Oduwa’a side asked him to give back (be bag. Oduwa. in a’huF. transformed to 
stone and sank bensatb Che earth, taking tbe bag with bim. His son. Ogno, the 
god of iron, then beceme king. 

Another age passed and there was another war in Ife. Some colonisCa bad 
made a settlement st Igbo (or Ubo), and after some yoars they made war oo tWr 
fathers (the gods) because tbey bad given (bam nothing. The gods drove them 
away ; but tba next year tbe colonlsle came agidn dressed lo hay all over, frightened 
she |ods’ adherents aud defeated them. Oraoyan, son of Oduwa or of Ogun, was tbe 
leader on tbe side of Ife in this war. After tbe defeat, Mdrimi (tbe great heroine 
of Ife) decided to make medidne to conquer Igbo. She took six goats and six Utga 
of kowiies for her saodfice and gave a feast to ber children. f>be gave Esbu some 
of tbe food. Accordiog to one story, Esbu entered into an Ubo man and caused 
him to betray tbe secret to Morlmi ; tbe otUer story is that Moriroi went ae a harlot 
to Ubo and thus found out what she wanted to know. In the meantime the gods, 
disgusted with defeat, bad trs^eformed to stonea, rivers, Ac., and only Ogun remained. 
Uorimi told Oranyan to have fire ready for tbe noxt Ubo invasion, and tbe Ubo 
warriors were burot to death. This victory is celebrated every year by the Edi 
Festival. According to the story, tbe widows and eblldrea of Ubo wbo were brongbt 
to Ife as slaves asked pertaia^on to wear their dreM of hay every year to worship 
their fetich (OInbo); tod this was granted, bat tbey were told they must ran on 
eight of Morimi’s fire. This la atill done, and fire is taken ouc of Ife to tbe bush 
ss a part of the ceremony. It seems not unlikely tbsc the meaning of tbe ceremony 
has to do with farming, as tbe Yorubee burn the bush to prepare for farming. Edi 
takes place in December, and Igbo (or Ubo) means the buah. Moriou ordered 
free*love for the seven days of ber festival. 

After tbe Ubo War. Oraoyan seems to have spent many years in and around 
Oyawhile Ogun remained king of Ife. Ulcimately, Oranyan retorued and displaced 
Ogun, who “went away.” 

From Ife tbe whole world was peopled. Tbs white races are descended fr 9 m 
*6luorogbo, a sou of Orlsba. , 

At an earlier date ilorirni. having only one child (a daughter), was advised by 
Ifa to Bscrifieo tbe girl. After that she had many sooi, [Offan Eanran was' Ifa’s 
m^aseuger.] J. WYNDHAM. 


REVIEWS. 

Psychology. . Rivepa. 

t>ream4 and Primitive Culture: a Lecture reprinted from tAe CA 

o/tAe John Rplandi Uhrary, 1918. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., F.RS. UU 
An original and very interesting comparison between tbe mental processes by 
which, according to Freud, dreams are prodneed, and those tba^ are manifested in 
the rites* and observances'of eruds cnlturs. Wiibout entirely assenting to Frend’s 
theory. Dr. Rivers justly regards i as a work of genius; and he considers it to be 
in some degree corroborated by tbe parallels be finds with it in ssv^e praeticee. 
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A in Freud’s ftcslysls, hts (1) s dramatic chMscter which disguises its true 

IsMDt contsQtof thought snd emotion ; sod the dresm-imagos of persons and things, 
or some of then, sre eoacreU (2) tjtmbolt of those motives. Some image or imsgeSi' 
again» msj, (3) bf condensaticr^, represent erents stretehing haeh to the dreamers 
infsncj; or a life-preaerrer may he a condensed expression of a pbjwciari’s relations 
with ao boroioidsl patient and, st the same time, of bis an sieves conoeralog a 
suicidal patient. Oondessaiion l&rolves (4) dUplaeemeAt of inicmt: an emotion 
originally sitacbing to one object or person is transferred to another, perhaps to an 
apparently insignificant one. This is the work of (5) the wnsor, a power of the 
uoconecioos mind that dsterminea which of our oaconscious (boughta shall come to 
Che surface in dreams, and in wbsC ways, by (6) a sHondary elohoration of the 
dream, to mako it more presentable. Farther,'Seery dream it the fulfilmout of s 
wish, actuated chiefly by sexual tnotivss. 

Comparing these ehsrscteriatice of (he dream with those of primitive culture, 
Dr. Rivers observes that (1) Jramalisatioo is very common in savage life, and a natural 
consequence of the way in which the thoughts and meatories of the uncultured depend 
(mere than onrs) on mental imagery \ to act put such ideas strengthens tboir bold 
opou them and facilitates tradition. (2) Symbolisstion, aguu, is universal among 
inch peoples (Banks Islands), e.y., a native, marking out • plot ol raund 

for an onborn obi Id. carries as a symbol of the child a coconot undor bis left arm 
or on his. left shoulder. (8) The same example illustrates condsusati^: for the use 
of the nut as a symbol of the child*is, under thorough determinism, “the final and 
“ liigbly condensed product of a long and complex chain of events*'; it represents 
the head, and the head is often in other oeremonlee represented by a coconut, and 
h widely regarded .as sacred ; and (though (bis is unknown in Melanotia) in 
Indoneslai whence Ifelanetian culture baa been much iufluenoed. it is believed to he 
the seat of “ soul-suhstaoce.'’ It therefore also ’ illustrates (4) the dUplscement of 
interest j for the belief in a vital principle residing in the bead has led to the ass 
of a, coconut to represent an nnbom child. (6) fcjecondary elaberatlon may he traced 
£d the different practices that 'have been derived from tius same belief in a vit^ 
prineiple dwelUog in the hfioA, such as the complex religions ritual of Solomon 
Island head*hnatore. (5) Disgoise of meaning and esnsorship are involved in the 
mystifications practised on the populace by priests and sorcorers who have eMterIc 
knowledge; such mystification reaves its acme in the secret fraternities which, in 
Uelauesio, give their doctrines dramatic expression. As for wisb^fulfilment, many 
Titos have this character: but others are based* on grief or on fear. Similarly; 
aei-motives are frtqneol u primitive social behaviour; but the instinct of 
self-preservation is more important. 

• All these resemWancos between the mechanism of dreams and phenomena « 
pricoitive coUurs — both being maolfestatioas of the human mind—do not, in 
Dr. Eivers* judgment, Imply the truth of Freud's schecne, but lend it s^jme support, 
and point to their both being due to proccases of an iofantile or early stage of 
menul development. Moreover, as dreams arise out of the unconscious and their 
true motives may have been fergetteo, though discoverable by psycbo-analysiv? 
W the origin and meaning of rites and customs are usually unknown to the savages 
jwbo practise them, and yet may be brought to light by scientific stody, 

One is tempted to adopt a saying of Gallon to his friend Herbert Spencer— 
I! your theory is so beautiful that it ought to bo true.” And in one sense Dr. Rivers’ 
.SbeAry is true ; aU the characters be sonmeratee sre found in primitive ebservsnMS. 
But have they any special conneoticn with the phenomena of dreams ? Accwdiog 
to Trttii (as I uodersUnd him), all theae ohnraoters should he looked for in a single 
dream of an adult man or woman; and to preserve the parallel they onghi to he 
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exhibited Id e single rite, or la » coDoectod eerlee of rites; where** the Mote gardeoer, 
with his cocoQut,'preseots onlf three—sjmbolisatioD. coiidenseriou. end displ*eei&eat 
of ioterest. Then, tli* sTmboIisettoD :e not unconscious, ss * Frcudiea s^mboJiMtion 
should bo: the Hot* nan neuis the coconut for Lis child; whereas * dream*sjmbol 
is supposed to ropreseot some ** buried complex.” As to condensation, again, should 
not the currjing of & coooout, ooosidered ss ‘*the flosd . . . product of * long 
** and complex cbmu of oveats,” be oalled siroplj an effect rather than a eondensS' 
tion ? A condeasation (as I understand it) is a representation of at least two chains 
o£ events: like the life-preserver abor6.iDeotioQed, which stood for reUtions with an 
Lonioidal and also with a suicidal patleut Thus the cocouut would be a condansa- 
lion If it had descended from * forgotten past when it was used as symbolic of an 
unborn child, and also stood for a dorgotten totem of the gardener’s clan. But au 
eifect IS any event ia nature or miud, dream lag or wakiog ; aud it most be due to 
(though how does is condense?) an Infioite series of entecedeats. Displacement 
of iaterest, finally, is apt to eccompsoy eymbolisation, and tends to obscure tho thing 
symbolised ; as when a fetish becomes an amulet, and Its fonuer spiritual power Is* 
forgotten; but with the cocoooC Interest hss been displaced from one thing synrbolised 
(the vital principle^ to another (the unborn child) lo no way obscured ; and this 
bss happened, not in the mind of an iudividual, hot iu the course of generations and 
by passing from one conulry to another. 

I bsaard these crlticlsmB without much conlideDce of being right; hut they seem 
to me to lead up to a profoundly interestiog tendency of this lecture, namely, its 
indication of uaiversal mechsolsma of the human mind and not mer^y cbaiacteristlos 
of dreams snd primlUre culture. Symbolism, eondeosarioo, and transfer of Ioterest 
are nowhere more clearly displayed than In abstract thiuklng: ayisbols (mathemarical 
or lingulstie) lead the mind, which condenses facte Into a generalisation, and ioterest 
passes from the particulars to the forranla, PerceptiOQ is symbolic of objects, which 
are condensations of sensory data. Memory is symbolic, and is very liable to die* 
tortiOD by coudeosatioD, displaoeiuent of interest, esnsorehip, and dramstiaation. Sn ^h 
distortions are the essonoe of imaglpation as expressed in poetry and myth. If 
dream* and primitive rites abow an iofantUe meotidlty, then, it is not in the 
mechaoisms Involved but In the crodlty of tbmr development. 

As to dreams, if (as some think) the brain during sleep Is dissociated, deep sleep 
may be dreamless. As the curve rises toward the waking level, reaas<»ciation may 
be supposed so set in, accompanied by tbe rudiments of thought and impulse, but 
all chaotio until the moment of waking. As soon as consolousness revives, it acts 
as its habit is—tries to make sense of tbe given materials; and, so far as tbe given 
mstarials are impulsive, sense can be made of them only by dramatisation. If tbe 
first draft of the play Is on satisfactory, cooB^ouBDess msy proceed with a secondary 
elaboration: at auy rate there is great likelihood of this in reporting tbe dream. 
The impression some dreams ieav£ of having lastsd a considerable tims Is probably 
au illusioD. Buch extempore dramatisation must be symbolic, and is pretty sore to 
condense and to disguise tbe true content of the foregoing chaos ; and it now seems 
Certain, from Dr. Bivsrs’ own investlgationa. as wsJl as from those of orthodox 
Freudiads, that what tliat content was can often be discovered by paycho.analysis, 
and that it may be derived partly from recent, partly from some long past and 
forgotten experioQce. Dr. Bivers promisee us au accouut of bis own investigation 
of dreams, carried out whilst engaged with psyehO’therapeutics lu connection with 
onr late troubles ; and wo may confidently look forward to hU placing many of these 
things on a stue footing. ' CABVBTH READ, 
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Pliilippioes. 

A Stud^ oj Bagobo Cereaumioi, Magic, and Bj Lnurt 

Secedict. ReprinUd from'tijd Annait of tbo Kaw York Academ; of Seioocea, 
1916. 


Benedict. 
Watson gQ 


Since tbe Americao oocupatjoii of tba PMUipplnes a aclaBtifie anrref of Uia 
nadves baa baea noderuken. Tbe readts »t first were pobliabed hj (be Department 
of the loteriorf comcoeudng vitb Mr. Jenks' elaborate and valuable studj of tbe 
BootoQ Igorot. But these publJcatione were after a whll» dropped; aud siuoe then 
the reporU have had to find pubU&bers where they can. The preseot study was 
eabmitced in partial fulfilment of tbe roquiremenU for the degree of l>r. of Pblloeopby 
1 q tbe Faculty of PbUoaopby of Colnmbia University, and pabliehed in the Annals 
of tbe Kew York Academy of Scuences. It may be said at once tb&t it is a most 
Important contribuUoo to our knowledge of tbs ns^vea of the archipelago, aod 
empbasiaee tbe regret that ell students of sotbropology muet feel at tbe discootiauance 
of ibe systematic publication by the Government of tbe results of the survey in 
unbroken series. 

Tbe materiel. was gathered on tbe spot, !h the yesre 190^7. Dr. Benedict is 
a close aod shrewd observer, and made the best use of her time to gain the insight 
she discloses into the customs and mode of thinking of tbe tribe she chose for 
inveetigatioo. She describee the Bagobo as one of those Malay oultaral groups in 
** tbe mountalnons odnotry of sonth'eastern Mindanao, which bare retained tbeir pagan 
“ faith in its entirety, and bate never accepted tbe religious dictates of Islam,” nor 
it may be added, of Chtistianity as presented by the Roman Catholio missioaeries 
who tried spasmodically to win or coerce them into that faitb. Uafortnbately, 
oaUke Ur. Jeaks’ aoconnt of the Bootoc Igorot, Dr. Benedict does not inclnde in her 
purview tbe whole of tbe culture of the tribe. This throws her study of the religious 
side somewhat out of perapactive. aod causes is to bang, so to say, in tbe air. 
However, she was compelled by tbe Dsceseities of tbe cue to present a considerable 
portion of the oulWre, not dixectly religious, either by way of formal statement or 
aUoeioa, in order to explain many siatten connected with the ceremonial and beUef 
of tbe tribe. A part of tbe material essential for tbe imderstaadlng of the Bagobo 
practicea aod faith had been previously publisbed In the Jottnal e/iho Amtrioon 
FolAloro Soeuty. It consisto of folk-talee embodying much of tbe religious end 
other lore of tbe Bagobo; and reference to it by tbe reader of tbe present study Is 
frequently necessary. . 

Tbe religion of the Bagobo, we are told, *‘i8 characterised by tbs highly sa«i- 
“ ficial nsture of public and private ceremonial; by tbe composite rnake>up of tba 
ritea, in which are blended both offerings of tbe blood of slain victims and 
** Bgricaltural products; by tbe aon-asoteric obaracter of the religious Life of the 
•' cwnmunily, when the people—women, yoong men, chlMrsn—are freely admitted as 
“ speoUtors of almost all ceremonies, aod as valued participsnts iu many of them.'* 
Tbe Bagobo recognise a number of gods presiding in the.ame heavens or resident in tbo 
earth. Though eome of them are specially vslued Id relation to the life of the people, 
none of them le regarded ss supreme^not even Dnmsbat, the god of tbe first heaven, or 
pamnlak Maoobo, the creator; nor even Malaki t’Oln k’Waig, ‘‘who represents tbe 
“ highest ideal of goodness and of purity, ss tbe native vieualisee that ideal.’* 
MoreJegseded than most of the gods, becanse more feared, are tbe Bubo, demons 
of various kinds, all more nr leas hostile to tnankiod, aod many of whom are tbe evil 
souls of tbe dead. Everyone is believed to have two souls—the Gimokud Taka- 
waoan, or right-band soul, which goes to tbe place of the dead, similar in all respeett 
except its shadowy nature to this earth, and the Gimokud Tebaog, or left-baud 
soul which becomes a Bubo. Tbe cult of the dead is practised, its chief object 
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.beiog; to pArsu^o tbe GimoVod to rotoftin u f»r from the llTiDg at powible; 
'^for there is cleerif a lurking fear Chat the dead epirlte ma^ retarn and drav the 
" liriog after them.” 

The chief reli^oue festival U that of Glaaoi, or drlokiag festival, at which the 
gnds driok the blo^ of the sacrifice, aod tbe people the ceremooial thick sugar*caQo 
liquor. Its object is to secure proaperitj, and ebtcfl; tbe fruita of the earth. 
Human sacriJ^ce was an easeotial feature of tbe feast, for which bead-bunting 
expeditions were probablj andertaken. Both head'huoclng and bumao sacridoe are, 
however, now inconveni^t; aad tbe gods are coppelled to put op with apologies 
throwing the blame on the American Government, and with tbe substitotios of 
nothing more valoable than a chicken. 

This festival is minotely described. A Isrge section of Che studj Is also 
concerned with tbe magical rites, the treatment of disease, tbe spiritualistic tfances, 
or, as J>i. Beoediot calls them, ** interviews with tbe gods,'' the influence of a 
sjsteco of tabns, of omens and drosms, and with the marriage and death rites. All 
theee are worthj of the closest attention. 

Tinj^lf, a separate section deals with the problem of the sources of ceremonial 
and m;th. It is a ssns and oarefol enquiry, in which tbe maaj Induences likely to 
have modi fled tbe original inheritance are caovassed. Tbe field of comparison, bow- 

over, hardly goes beyond tbe Malay area. Some ef. tbe most difficult problems are 

thereby avoided. Had the outlook been widened, it is likely that many of tbe 

provisional results would have been modified. The funeral caeComs, for InetaDce, 

noted as common to all Mslay» are almoat all of them, in one form or other, to be 
^found smong. a great variety of peoples and .over ao area not colnrident with that of 
Malay inflnence. The use of tbe winnowing basket, too,’might have raised some 
ioterestiog qoeationa. And these are only samples. 

It may be added that Dr. Benedict found tbe pigmented secra) spot, much 
discussed some .time ago, on several Bagobo heSies thaisbe examined, and was told 
by tbe women that all babies bsd it. They believe that 11 it be absent tbe infsot 
will soon die; therefore they take magical measores, here detailed, to ensnre its 
presence. Such Is the moticulous care which Dr. Benedict has bestowed on her 
work. The resolta are correspondingly vnluable. El. SIDNBT HABTLAND. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Marine Evolution. Wltli Plate H. Nano©. 

Klllick^ 5y R~ JHorlon Nance. ft ft 

One of tbo oldasr of or»fls ie that of tbe loog-sLore fi»hennau. wlio, labile Ufa 
hli doop* 0 da brother t6 rapidly borne further aod fnrllier from ell primitive ways, 
keeps etill on such old fiehiug-groimds ae the trawlers may spare bim, setting his 
linos and pote ae they were set by bis aDcoators before him, uiul preserrmg many 
ancient tbioge cbat, amid tlie welter of wholesale (isb'getting, have been lost by the 
men of the drift and trawl fisheries. AoMog such caon^ now, must oos look especially 
for eurrirals of the taboos and oinene of preblscorie fish ere, for the old local names 
of fisbing'gronade and the creatures that inhabit them, sud for the oldest esisCing 
gear with which tliese may be caught. 

In West Cemwall we have a ready name'test for the age of such tilings, for 
down to the end of tbs sevcnteeBth century at least our fisbcrpeople were more 
familiar with tbeir own Oeltio langnage than with Eoglisli, and soocnUngly mauy of 
them bear names that are only to be explained by reference to Old Goroisb, or failing 
the remnant of that language, to ite Brythooio fellows, Breton and Welab. Thus^ 
when we find that a rod arouod the end of which a cluster of iiooks is bound 
grapneUwise is called a *'gulaneeg” (ffvialen Aiy as hook-rod) we know that thia 
contrivance for taking cattle*fiab is no novelty; wbon we hear n loakeahift fire¬ 
place in a boat called “ laeenollae'* (nin ofoa as beartb'Stone) and find chat, altboiigb 
no Coroish fisherman now lights bis fire upon a Hat stone, bis Breton cousin still 
has a boat-beartb that is literally a nia oaUd, as he would pronounce it, we know 
that we may be in touch with something that dates back beyond the mlgrarion of 
South Britons to Armorica. It is a little curions that this one use of a stone In 


connecrioo with fishing sbonld siirriTe In a name only, for of other stones we have so 
many sea-usee that to a large extent the Cornish rieberenan lives still in the Stone Age. 
He no loDger, it is true, like fisbormeo in some more back^va^d parte of the Britieb 
Isles, ties stones to the bottom of hie herring net, but be still usee them an slokers 
for bis cmb.pots, as ballast for his boat, and ta mooring.wmghta for hie fisbiog tackle. 
Jo the seine-Gsbery be uses one that, tied to a .rope and dashed in and out of the 


water, drives Uie euoloeed school of fish away from tho open ends of the net nocil 
these can be finally secured — the “ caWoIy-etone,*' or ** caboolen,*’ whose name 
suggests both Welsh cy&el (holding), describing its use, and eabot (bright, slilnlug), 
apt as to its light colour; rmother, too, the ‘‘pressing stone,” be has only of late 
years ceased to use as a weight to express Cbe oil from his barrels of pilcbaiHls 
packed for export, while to moor hia boat, meet of hla fishing-grounds being so rocky 
M to form anchor-traps rather than moorings in the ordinary sense, the man of the 
Westeru cotob uses a stone, that if lost is at least easily replaced. 

These stones, to fit them for uso as aoytbing but mere ballast, must io almost 
every ease be to some extent hand-wrought, the amount and nature of such work 
varying according to tbeir purpose aud the kind of stone evulable; thus, when the 
luck is slaty it la most simple to uotch its edges on opposite sides to give holdfast 
for a rope, while, as graulte or other harder rock of> irregular cleavage suppliea 
water worn boulders, these are given a groove about their middles for use as 
“strop-stones,” are drilled for the insertion of a book to make ”pressing-stones” or 
a ringbolt to make ‘^plumping-stonea,” or even bored right through to give the vary 
secure hold needed for a “cabooleo.” 


Of all such sea-stones* cbe highest antiquity may, perhaps, be claimed for the 

* Tbme have heeo tmud at greater length m zoy paper on “ Beaetenw sol EiUicks io West 
Corowall ** la the journal of the Society for Haatical Reieaith, Uariaer'/ Mirrer, ToL III, p. S9S. 
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“ 8trop.*toQ© M MCUOT 5 lut tbifl, fcitbough ia i%\lj uw just around Che Land’s End, 
is qalt© obsolete In moit other cores, and the rsriety of bocae-made anchors, or 
“kiHicke" as they are oooimonly called, that are aud bare been used lo Moont's 
Bay aiooe, enable us to trace without difBcuHy the path taken by an anchor of iron 
in its evolution from the original mooriog-etone. 

In this evolution we may take as sttrCing point tbe stone, not so easily met 
with, that breaks from Its native rock-bed already endowed with lolne* so to speak, 
that might keep a rope-girdle from slipping off. From this stage, however, the 
advance must have been almost Iromediate to the next, where a stone almoet suitable 
is made perfectly ao by the removal of aome superflnity; for it ia hardly to W 
thought that tbe man capable of thapiiig any sort of boat would be satisfied to 
epeud hours in huotiog for a neat-waieted stone wbon by a few blows against a 
harder rock he could make available the materiel at band. From this again, tbe 
next etage, where a aeleeted stone ie smoothly grooved about iu middle, would 
rapidly follow, for the Uboor spent on chie work would soon prove its wortl>, as the 
aoDoyanca of ohsJed, parting ropes nod lost strop-stonea cee8c<l. Another develop- 
icant, in which, as in the already-named “caboolen,” tbe stone is bored through, 
was, at far as the anchor is concerned, a blind-alley movement; bat that which 
led to tbe formation of tbe first reel anchor, by adding to the weight of tbe stone 
tbe boldiag power of flukes, must itself have beau of very early invention, for Oio 
distribuOoD of this siooe anchor, with Its peculiar frame of wood, is oven wider than 
that of the coracle, and is more on a level with tbit of the dug-out canoe. 

Jal (Glotsaire Nautiqve, p. 130) qnotes Plris as bis authority for slatiog that 
such anchors, in use in the Indian and Chinese seas, were like those of Iceland and 
Norway,* and Koater's TraveU in Brazil, 1817, sbowa ue a native Brazilian raft or 
jangada with jost soch an noohor. In Newfoundland, agsin, we find them,! but it 
is not necessary to conoluda chat tbe Newfoundland ‘‘klllich*' is a loan from tbe 
natives to early settlers, for it seems moet likely that this, with its Dame, was 
brought from tbe old country by fisbermen ooloniste. The word *‘kUllck*’ is 
atated In the EngUih Dietionari/ to be of unknown origin, but the quotations 
there giveui show it to have been used of some sort of boat-anchor as far back as 
1680, and that its modern exteusioh to anchora of a latter kind is only by way of 
jocularity. In Cornwall it was formerly appropriated to boat-auebors of wood and 
stone only, and even now it is io hlonnt*a Bay applied to the home-made boat- 
anchor alone. 

lo Bnglisb, then, we shall probably be correct in calling tbe contraption shown 
,in Pig- 1 a *‘killick.*’ This is drawn from a model in which I have closely followed 
'tbs description given by Jal; but it would serve almost as well to represent tbe 
anchor of Koster’s jangada. Oers two cresoeot-shapod timbers are placed saltire- 
wise one npon aeolher, a pair of rods being set into holes bored in each and held 
Id place by pega. On tbs middle of the upper crescent and enclosed by the four 
rode is placed a bonlder, in this eaae lashed to bold it down, and finally the four 
rods are lashed together above, tbe mooring-rope being made fast at tbe lashing. 
When dropped to tho bottom it will be seen that the pull of a drifting boat upou 
the rope must at once bring two points of the crescence Co bear upon the ground, 
oue of which in praotke will probably enter and hold before ths other, thus achog 
exactly as the fiuke of an auchor. while the other point serves as a stock. In the 
jangada anchors (Figs, t and 3) drawn from models in the Science Museum, South 
Kensiocton, Che cross-pieces are not cresceot-sbaped, but flat and somewbat boat-sb^^, 

• Sw ibo rts Maritur't a/irr^r. VoL IV, y. 219, for a note on this 
t by "C. A. O. B” In Jlta iiArimr’t i/ltrvr, Val. 17, p. 87. 

t WUb vsjfants : EiUock, Eilteeke, kellag. Eicleg, Eeltock. 
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in the larger one (fig. 2) being givw flakes oE a wrt. and let into one another’® 
anbstance so ae to giTe tlte stone a flat base upou wlilcU to reet; tbo lour rotls> 
too, torn from tlis tfee so as to leave a thickeoiog at tbs butt-eods that prevents 
their beiug drawn op through the hole, are gathered together sud Isabcil a little 
lower down, so as to project aloft like ibe poles of a wigwam, thus giving a good 
hold for the cable. The Newfonndland klUIck (Fig. 4) is almost tUs some, but the 
rods used belog of a sopple kind it has occurred to the fishermen there to work Uie 
four projecting tips of those into a oeat loop or eye to serve as an anebw-ring ; 
this, however, looks like a “ tnoderu improTemeot,” and we may guess that the British 
killick of ibSO and earlier was more like fig. 5, drawn from a rceonstraction of 


uay own. 

From tbit asaecDble<l fonr.armsd grapnel of wood and atone, which seems W 
have bad “crab-claws’* ae a name as well ae “killick,” it is easy to see how, 
directly Iron became available, the four-armed bnt homogoneons grapnel of iron, that 
was always used as an anchor on galleys, and Is still found serving that purpose in 

Arab dbows and other Eastcra vessels as well as lo onr own fisblug oraft, became 

Inevitable; for it is hut a translation of the kllUclc iulo Iron, and It is probably with 
au eye to its origin that such a boat-grapnal is in many places called by that name 
of “killick'’as Its own special designation, tbs difference after all is one of ujaicrial 
ouly. From the same wooden killiok to the wooden anchor of the Chinese sailor, 
coo, the change is naUiral; the upper of its croseed aroa-ploces has already served 
as an anchor-stock when, catching In harder groand, it has served to dnve the point 
of its fellow arm-piece iuto the softer patrh beside it; it now gives place to a light 
nteck of wood, or of rattans lashed together, while the four rods and the stone 

make way for a solid wooden shank, upon the crown of which the now saparated 

Jjalves of the lower arm-pisco ore pegged snd laslied (Fig. 6). For additjonal w^ght, 
Slones are still sometimes lashed upon soeb. rattst eocbor-alocks, aod the stock 
itself, by renatining always npon the lower half of the sliank, reminds ua yet of the 
lost arm-piece whose place it has takeo. 

The Stages of development from the primaVal killick to the iron anchor as, 
apart from recent freakB, it existe to-day, are less obvious. They have gone on 
unobserved, end there is iio direct proof that the killick was here the origiosl; a 
single-simstl anchor of woo.1 and without a stoek, perhaps a mere timber crook, 
may have been its true ancestor; but by Icoking ai the home-made concrivao^ of 
Coroiab flsbermen we can at least sea what tliese stages mi^hi have Iiceu. «e are 
ijstlfied, Itbiok,iu assoming that the killick sliown in Pig. 5 was in the seventeeaib 
ieutiuT, if not In the cjgbfeuntL, a “familiar object of tbe aes-abore to many 
llriiisb as well as other European fisbermnu. One or other of these fiehermeu, 
perhaps rome that one, and ihat independently, hii upon tbe idea of ihe inventor of 
the Chinese wooden tnoLor—that two points alone were really doing the work, and 
arrived by a somewhat dlflereot route at tbe priuciple of the aechor-Block, 

To abandon the stone was to him unthinkable, and no less so was the eucumbrwice 
of hit boat with an enormous anchor of wood on the Chinese seals | be accordingly 
decided that tbe stone itself miist be the “stock." Then, removing ^ 
klllick’s cross-pieces with Its two attached rods, aod dis-tarding iw globular boulder, 
he set in tbe remaining half of his killick a hmg stone, tbe projecting ends of which 
quite efficiently served the use of an aochor-sfock in directing one of the two arms 
that remmned to a holdfast in tbe ground. Henceforth he may be assumed to have 
made no more four-armed killicks, and it ia evident that he fouru^ coovwls to bis 
notion. Fig- 7, from an engraviog in Ansred’s Tkt Chanml UUndt. shows that 
tbe mid-Tictorian Jersey man had not got beyond this stage. , , . , . 

In Oorowall at the same period, however, two developments bad already taken 
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plSM59 hwij from this form with its two rods still Itshod together eboee the stone, 
and at Polparro, where elate called for a recCaogular fracoe to lit ita natural cleavage, 
these two aide-rods were fittod into a second crosa-piecc above, shorter and Want- 
ended, while further west, in Moun6*s Bey, the two rods gave place to a single 
forked bough, with or without a hole above the fork to serve ss aoehor-ring, the 
local name <*f tbo latter frame with iw arm-piece being “yoke”; and wlcL reason, 
for It is made preciaelv like a pig-yoke, the stone Ukiog the place of the pig’s 
neck- Figs. 8 and 9 show both these Cornish “kilUoks,” as they were still called, 
although we might jostly call them “ demi-killlcks,” each of wliicL is drawn 
from a model made according to iostruciidns given by fUbermeu of Polperw and 
Bessy's Cove respectively, snob things having been oommon in both places up to 
recent years, 

At Mousehole, the four-armed killick may possibly have lasted longer, old 
Cornish names that seem to apply to it rather then to its two-armed descendant 
were at aU events known to a few old men there some forty years ago. These were 
Ivdrat (the frame of a killlok), in which may be traced eluid dres (cross-hurdle) $ 
and Aeiuepaihenpy (pegs belonging to the stone anchor used in pnnU), which seems 
to be imiroro abarii an gi (pegs at the side of the fence), describing eoch pegs as 
we find on the oriental kiUick (Fig. 1), and not wedges sneb as were used to secure 
the rods in the other two Oornisb killlcks. No soeh killick Ijss been made at 
Mousohole within living memory, nor even such “ demi-killicks ” as those in Figs, fi 
and 9 ; but instead we Bod there strop-stones fitted with a twist of bar-iron that 
makse a ring and arms (Pig. 10) ; a strop-sUme that is bat a “ pressing-siooe ” with 
iu book beaten down to form a ring, or more rarely a wood-framed “ demi-killick ” 
of quite peooliar construction, in which iron for the first time makes its ai>pearance 
(Fig. 11), again drawn from a model made after the instructions of a fiaherojau who 
bad put together many snoh. Here the side-rods become stout boards ? the arm-piece 
is iost, its purpose being served by a curved iron rod that is driveo through holes 
made io these boards, while at the top the boards are again pierced just below ibelr 
chamfered mcetiog-plaee for tbe insertion of a ring of iron that, holding them together, 
serves ^so as an anebor-riog. 

The'stone oow is none too secnrely held, but after being given a alight grooving 
it is bound tightly Id place either, as in the model, by nailing strips of hoop-iroii 
about stone and wood, or, falling that, by lashing it there with wire- Here we have 
tbe Iron Age making itself felt for tbe first time by tbe Stone Age kilHck, but 
Fig. 19, from Marasion, which may have bad something like the Mousehole killick 
(Fig. 11) as its immediate precuiw. brings us at once to the age of wood and 
iron. 

Pig-iron has now almost supplanted stones for use as ballast, and a single mass 
of iroa suitably boxed is often need instead of a strop-stone; here we see it taking 
the place of stone in a wooden killick. The arms, as in Fig, IJ, are formed by a 
curved bar of iron, but this now, instead of passing through two side-timbers, pierces 
a aiogle botti^sbaped shank of wood. 

This shank is also given a much larger hole, into which is wedged a discarded 
fire-bar from a eteatasr’s furnace, that takes tbe place of a stoue; and a third hole, 
se ao eye for the strop, completes what is a comparatively neat mooring implement. 
w;itb tbe next step we arrive at such a wood-and-lron killick as la still made at 
Bessy’s Cove, Marasion, and Peosance 18). Hero soft, flat, iron bands take 
tbe place of tbe bent rod of Pigs. 11 and 12 in forming tbe arms, these having 
tbe advantage of yielding and straigUtenlug under the additional strain of a “Spanish 
windlass,'* if they should happen to be caught too securely in a rooky auchorage. 
Occasiocally, as a mote shapely piece of scra^iron taros up, tbe fire-bar is improved 
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upon, and one sees such a ktllick as thst in Fig- U, Hew tlie soft Iron baud is 
fasteaod to the lower portion of the Umber shank; sometlines, however, it exteode 
almost to the lop of this, as we bare seen io Fig. 18, and with the nest advance 
it oasts the wood altogether, becomiog both shank and arms itself, so that wo have 
such a klllick as those from Marasion, in Figs- 25 and 16. These are veiy similar 
CO tiie fire-bar and round-rod kt Hicks used at Penssnee (Fig. 17), Bessy’s Cove 
(Fig. 16), and Forthleveo “(Fig. 19). 

At the latter place, however, such killioks, known aa “ jinny-lins.” have been 
in use for very many years, and their- Iloe of evolution from tba wooJ-and-stooe 
kiiUek may have beeu (perhaps, through a form like Fig. 10), a more direct one. 
In these jbny-lia’’ killlcke the round rod is either beaten to a chisel udge sC its 
tips or it may be given what Jal uames os the last feature added to the anchor, 
aclunl flukes ? but in shape the usual Iron klllick is still more like the Chinese 
anchor (Fig. 6) than the Enropean- It is towards the latter, however, that the 
klllick is to approTimate, If the newest shape (Fig. 20) ie to be takes as a golde ; 
for this, sketched a few weeks ago ot Penzaoce, has its bar-iron stock far nearer 
to the ring than to the crown, and bears a very suggestive resembUnce to some 
early forms of the aofthor proper as need in the Madlterraneau- 

Thls variant may be imitated, or it may ram wo unlfioe—the klllick may become 
merged in the anchor, or it may remain distinct; but whatever value as reproducing 
the evolotion of the emblem of hope our Cornish killicka may have, there can be 
no donbt at all that the eld wood-aud-stone " crab-elaws,” of a cooetniction so 
ourious that it is almost Impossible to allow for it an hidependeut origin in pUces 
so far apart, should give, as a result of a complete survey of its distnbulion, some 
valuable indicaiions as to the share borne by seafaring iu early cultnre migrations. 
Incomplete as this account of the kilHck Dcoeasarlly ie. it will have served a good 
DUfDOse sheold it direct upon it the attention of others whose opportunities for 
iU occurr.ee. .r. rrlL. B. VOItTOX NANCE. 


Folklore. Mioallstor. 

The FI re* Walk In Aisolent Ireland. By H. A. S. Maeahtur. CQ 

KUdare, the cite of the nunnery of Su Brigid, was tfndoubtedlv in pre- UU 
Chnsiiao times the sile of a fire and solu sanctuary, and the traditions of the oto 
establishment have in more than one respect coloured those of the later. The 
following legend may be a case ia poink It is given in UlUn’e Viia and 

nrinttd in Colgen's Trias Thavmaturya, p- 540. 

Brigid had a pupil. Dar-Lugdaoh by name, who used to sleep with her. The 
eyes of Dar-Lugdach chanced one day to fall on a certain man, for whom she wee 
smitten with unholy love. Waiting liU her superior wai'wleep, sha rose to join 
him • hot she was eoddonly oppressed wilh a great perturbation of mind, between 
love and fear. In her distress she prayed, and an angel ostne down with cbe 
following counsel, which she followed ; To fill two shoes with hot coals, and to 
walk shod therewith. So the fire extingulsbed the fire of her ardour, and the pam 
conquered her pmn ? and she cetiirned to her couch. On the morrow Brigid com¬ 
mended her, promised her exemption for the future from the fire of desire in tbie 
world and the fire of hell in the next; then she blessed her feet, and Che burns 

were healed, leaving no trace. • «i > ^ 

I snggcBt that this legend is a uadition of the practice at Pagan Kildare 
the rite of the fire-walk. SUrllng with fragmenury reoollectioos of a woman who 
walked on fire with iiohiirl feet, the legend wonld almost naturally uke its present 
form- If she walked on fire, it most have been for self-diwipllne ; if her feet were 
unhurt, her wonder-working abbess muet have healed them. 
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The n*nio of the Leroine as »C stands moans “Doiigbter of Lugaul,” Bvt H 
is Ujghlf probable that tbia is a perveraion or a bj-form of Var-Lugn, **Da\jgbUr 


of Log.'* the aiin-god. 


R. A. S. MACALtSTER. 


Mexico: Linffuistlcg. Breton. 

Some Mexican Picture-Names. C. Bre/on. Cl 

Tb© oJd MexIoAti pjotnre writiug of persooal and plMe^naniea deacrvos 
earoful stedy as a melhud of expreaaing a sequenoo of soiitiUs by representations of 
objects. In some drawl iiga eubaequant to ih© Spauiah conqueat a rendering of the 
names in European script was added, making it possible to deolpiier most of thom 
with the beJp of Molina’s Tocsbniaiy. Tbia la the case with tiio large pioWrs-map of 
part of the «ty of Mexico in tbe sixtoeutli century,* aud also in the long manuscript 
Metnorial or petition from tbe Indians of Tepeilaostoc (Vslley of Mexico) to tiie 
King of Spaia.f Both bare Hals of namsa. apparently of the principal bousebolders, 
most d^ieateJy drawn. 

In Man, 1917,101, the plate was a reprodnetion of one page of the Memorial, 
bnt ibe brief note by Miss A. Hunter aocompanyiug It, could not loclndo 
snob as the name of tbe chief, Tilpotonqui, which means “dark and sweet-smellnig,” 
Ul being properly rfif * “ dark,*’ and so apeli on another page. Either t or f is 
often omicted from that /I combination iu Mexican apeeeb. The rfif is shown us 
a black rectangular cross with rounded end#, Tbe artist bas not tried to give 


sweet-smelliog ’* pictorcally. 

Tbe names in tbe illustration (nooibered for reference) are from four pages of the 
manasonpt. On a following page it is stated that these pages contain tbe names 
of twenty chiefs of tbe town (foor chiefs on each page) who bad hold inherited 
properties, each chief bating—> 

" 16 benses of tenanta with three or fOnr bonaeboldeie (earteM) In sech bouse, who paid Wbutc 
CO them aeeoniing to their cspacicy, gi?iog ibtrts, msotlm and aah«e. fowls, firewood, and 

persewaJ setvlos, and tdJed the ««ps for these ehiefa so that each bad bis known ioeorae apart 
from what wm given to the lord of all. Tbs said twenty cblefa never contributed nor 
with tribute the sad bead loitl, because thny were pereons whom the ss»d lord and cacique held 
io meecta. When they died they left sens and gran^oe who succeoded, sikI who conlinuad 
c^veJy in the autos of tb^r fathei* and grandfatban. Although the Maiquls (Corta) took 
from them the vaaaU they held In other tewoe apart from TepetJaoatoo. there remained to them 
in tbe eaid town whew they were native a nomber ot vussle and lands with which to mslntain 
theaselrei, but the greater part of thoe bas been ukea from them hy waaon of tbe eiceievve 
eontrtbniiona exacted hy their encomeitdero, eo that the deieendaols of theee chiefs have come Co 
as auob porer^ and want aa any one of the vaosls of tbe town, for they al» have to pay tnbute 
to tbe eDOomandeto like the TassalA” 

Tba twenty cblofsl therefor© controlled 11,000 families, and this shows bow 
thickly populotad Mexico was at that time, before tb© adrent of smallpox aod other 
epidemics, in addition to Spaolsh cruellies, carried off vast nnwheru. It would 
appear tbac tbe tenants lived io clnstsrs of bouttea, as each obief bss only a limited 
nomber ssslgusd to bloi. 

Tbe illostration eonlaioe tweDty*ou« of these plac^oames and three names of tbe 
chiefs, drawn from Miss A, Hunter’s tracings from her copies of tb© ori^oal. 
Pigs. 1, 2, S, are from Pi. 211 ; Figs, 4, 5. 6, reverse PI. 211 ; Figs. 7-J8, reverse 
PI. 212; Figs. 19-24 from PI- 213. Tbe lines indioatiog tb© thick bait of the 


• Reproduced from a Copy of the original, io Dr, A P. Mandday's traosUtion of Bernal Dias. 
VoL 4. Ibis has more chan 800 naaca 

f Is a volume with other maniueripUi now In the Sritlsh Museum. 

I Pr. p. Maodslay commented cm these twenty chiefs In his Prseklaatal Address to the 
BoysJ Aathr^lcgieal InStitnm, January Jdll. Tbe Uemorial has recdTed the name ot Codies 
Klngoborcn^i after fonser owner. 
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boiiseboJddre omitted in the tmeinge. The object bold hj OAcb emell houa«- 
holder should be a paddle. These wore only rooghl/ abetcbcd in (be tracings from 
which (be Dsmea vere dj^wn. 


rf«^ea« 



wBTToay riCTuaB'XAwaa fbcu codiob xnfosBoaouoa. 


1 AtOTOu:® A - water, wbleb ii a streaio with a sbeU and a drop aHaniately on tbe ripples; 

tua - two Wrtl beads, wWcb end tbe stream; tfo (»»«!) - so caithem pot 
B. TLa-r»a[s]; m (flan) - teeth; M - lips; (faatli) - baroer; pea aim meam 

abore; llko Odn, It Is a common ending ot a place-naina 
S AlZOiATtSB : A • water ; t«^at4 • fan-palm ; Ilea - ttetb, also below, impljlng poatiOB. 

4 HvidL’ACa : - bnmming-Wrd ; ««e « from eanoAie - to ^rinble water. 

J. 08TOBAOa«*>: Ort« - caTe. represented by a rocky clrcumf^nc^ tbe Wng a mocti 
with teeth aboee and betow. Byee are someijoas added. The Mexican jJctarlBg of mck la 
evidenlly derired from tbe n^d lara-flowa ^’aoat ■ ear ; fo - pot. 
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iC. TL4ASOXG : 27a b tf ft b ; m « wings; eaa (oaoitt) ■ sao^I wish «(tborst« leather fastaaiogt. 

7. ASAOaO ; At (aetait) - sott, always pfctortd iy an anUiwet, On tb« Mexican plaWaa loU 
«lHt a (Ue tptod about 8 feet cr 4 feet lo (Uameter and then tpntid orsr It a quaaUCy «t 
QifaBte Uu of oMdian end wme gnveL They meet take unch trouble to collect tho 
ob^fau wLere BC«e is othenneo vleCble oa tbe ssrtaee. Anae b sprlokllog. The pictnre is 
as ant*&Mt saTTOundsd by sprlokled water. 

9. ATIZAOaLCO: A • water; * lo ttufl eaeseU with a white earth. (Tbe eating of earth 

aeeni to bare been widespread, for the Focoochi rocabulary montiona it la Guatemala); 
<vif (oa^) B booaa ; rs * pot. 

9. tsraoo: 2i b rock ; w b eup of tbe head ; oo Bpot, 

10. tW*jri*PA[»]: rseaeftria] - Tby mother ; is (i^*»WiO ■ eye; J» -bauDcr. 

U. T&AlUAC'TftPtO : iTItfe b teeth ; JTaiio(*] • eode^rooud or burial j « (awkitt) b flower, tbe 
flower le laid borlaootally. b bill, tbe cesQal deeigoatleD ot a towa. 

18. TrMHi ; A ■ rook ; l (waifO b haocl. 

19 OzfbtbiQO’CnAlca t Tbls is a very elaborate speoimeo. alinoet irapoesCble to copy from 
tbe deiicaU drawiag, Otfoo b ^tc; ria b teeth; fuerai • a long feather of that Urd; 
«»[{] m bowe. 

14. ZTAOaTBPOb : Tbli seeivs to be a dlfterent speUing of wtAae ■ boUca t Spelling at that period 
raried oo&aldcrably. aod hcjw are the erlea oooung from the Upe b /tn; oo w pot. 

16. AtATiCPA : A m water : ya b banoar ; fla ■ teeth ; aod ya m abore. 

16. ZooAItLAK: B flower; tlan ■ teeth and below. 

17. AzoATiiiK: AtMU • enUaest: tisn ■> teeth. 

16. Qoa«ai.a; ■ btUog; no b top of tbe heed; a b water. 

19. Uasaqdutao : B deer ; quiauae b ooUlde tbe booae. The picture la a deer's head 

iasuiog from tho top of a home. 

80. TazOASOVOO T 7brM(ff] * mirror; er»N{Mfh] ■ a bead of hair; » « pot. 

•81. TAXALPAit; A[wffi] ^ llpe; ral b sand; yatt «• bas&er, above. 

Tbe three cbiefa are 

88. ATLAOazfuQUI: AflaHAflfi] b e barranca with a river which iaaoee from below the bealt 
rook, ae nuvy be aoen between tbe towns of Tlatlaubqul and Zacapoaztla; vixfiu « to dig. 
typiflsd by tbe mao oriag the Indian hoe. 
f3. InacoswATL : * eye; s ■■ water; eeiMC! a make. 

84. Tgooborn: This ie ao owl a uoeML It migbc have been figured with fe b rock, orCefaTh] b 
lipa tod B ecorpfoa. 

It will be seen Cbat without the written names it woold he dif&colt to gueae the 
meaning of the rebna. taoat of tbe objects bawiAg only tbeir first ayllables aiiltaed. 

Id looking tbroogh Molina for (he porpose of these notes, one comes on roaoy 
interestiog entriee, and a few of tbeee^ relating to oaetoms and ideas, may be given 
here, for those aDac4^uriotod with the work.* Tbe second edition of tbe Spaoiah* 
Mexican vocabulary tbe Rev. Father Alonso d» Molina, of the Franciscan Order, 
was published by him lu Mexico in 1S71, with the addition of a Mexiosji-SpaDisb. 
part. In his preface to the latter, tbe author says that In tbe course of compiling 
tbe first part (published In Id55), La “bad been gradually dlecovering the Inex- 
“ baoetible mlue of words aod forms of speech contained in this most copious and 
" iogaoiouB Mexican language.” He regretted not to have learned it from babyhood, 
for “is skilfulness, beauty, and dexterity in metapLors and pbrnses, only those cen 
“ know who should ozercise tbeioselves in It.” Duriug tbe fifteen years betweeu 
Che two edltious, be oontinned to accumulate information, and added 4,000 words 
to tbe Spanish part, whilst Isaviog out very many which will always remain 
uarscorded.” In a dedicatory letter he writes of “the language and apeeob of tbe 
*' natives, espeoially of tbe Hauas ond Mexicans,” bnt he always uses the term 
fsmytto AfencoAo, with no reference to that of tbe Nauae. Tbere has been recently 
some oonfiision in writiog about tbe Mexican language as If it were equiralest to 
Nana or Nabua, 


* Tbs British Mnseum bas tbs oiigioil luid also tbs faaimiU, pobUabed sS Leiptig, 18 S 0 . 
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Molina hu: 

wllob. 

HAmlUtl, Doootnaoc;. 

M bide behind lemoone. 
to have MUiehBj to eserdae soue ofice. 

<Mvo 2 UZ{, lav et conoittitioa. 

<wMae 2 , wbat eoundi woU^s a bell, or a aan ot on 1 ti«atcd epaaeb. 
to daaoo, boldlDg bands. 

UMOuaiisHi, th« daace. 

HMtatUUo, interprettr o( XiA^ into the vul^r too^e iniaeiC4)ar7 iriaia promptl; 
taogbt tbeii 70 aog moa lAiio]. 

aavab'd ov^ao, to write la Q'pbar. 

u«ait««, to aeod aaotber castieo^r aod with dacoit on aa errand. 

Jf7aua Iberefore implies the idea of knoviog more tban iba ordinary pereoa. 

MoHaa says that Mexican was beet spoken at Texcnco and in the city of 
Mexico, also that oerulo words were oaed in some prorincee and not to otben. 
The people must havo marned young and have been long-lived, for in the list of 
relaUoDshlpe the foUowiog are given 

Brother of your great •grandfather . - - • acktonilL 

Sister of yonr great-graodfatber ... - piplcntU- 

Brother of your greaUgreat-grandUther • - • ntnionlli. 

GreaUgrandsofi and great-^anddaughter - - • ycutontli. 

QraaUgreat'grandson and great-great-granddaughter • minion 

The use of the same expression for the descendant and for tbe elder member is 
aiso found In Bocomchi. 

“ The water in which they washed the knivaa of chert or obwdlao 

vilb which they killed men sacrifidally before their Idols. This wes their holy water 
and was highly venerated ” 

•' TrinycAoiitf.—To tie liob feathers, joioing them to form a headdress or an 
•' image made of feathers. Used as a meUphor to signify the foundation or the 
gronnding of a disconree or sermon on some authority of scripture, Ac." 

The real inwardness of the making and vesring of feather decoracions has been 
obseured by the supposition that they were mere ornamenw. 

“ Tlanauuc mywico.—To pass behind honourable persons out of respect," 

To swim underwater was distlogoished from swimming on the eorface, Of 
practical joking we learn that one was "to remove anddonly a chair or bench just 
" aa a person waa going to sit down." "To take something belonging to another as 
" a trick, and to be obliged to keep it, not daring to retorn it to the owner for 
" shame of haying token or stolen it secretly." The extremely strong sense of 
shame is very striking among the poorer Mexicans and Indian#. Sin oergtuma — 
witboot sbeme, is the most formble oondemnation, Hoooor is correspondingly etro^ 
and always to be trusted. _ BRETON. 


Pli78ioal Anthropology- 

On P«a<humou* Deformation of FomK Human Skulla f'J' Ck 
Dr, S<tren Jfansen- 

The somewhat discouraging fact that tUo racial elemeoto of prohistoric Europe 
are in spite of many years* excavaUons and measorlng, practicBlly unknown, or at 
all events srill debatoble, has led me to a critical survey of the sourcee from which 
onr knowledge of theio flows, Without, in this place, entering npon the bulk of 
rive work, I venture to call attention to a few considerations which might throw 
some light upon the qnestioo, although the result at which I have arrived is rather 
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136-6 noi. 
77-73(83) 


Before sntarmg upon tny topic I miwt recall tht well known tliMii «et fortk 
by TbumaiD: “Long barrowe—long skulls, ronnd harrows—round skulls, This 
seotemce is false aod misleading, but until this cUy It lias been regarded as indicating 
the jnain line of racial dorelopmeiit In Eugland, and has for many years played a 
prominent part in the disuussbo on the development throngbout Europe, in confima- 
• tion of which I need only refer to the woU-knowo work of Riploy-f It 1* ft 
hard task to oradloaie It, because in those far^ff titnea there really ivero, « there 
still are long-aknlled and roond-sknlled indlTldnala in Englaud as everywhere else 
in Europe, grouped Id smaller or greater commnoitiea. Their true reJoiion to the 
djffbreiit forme of barrows has not yet been esrabUshed, but it must he done, and 
for the fulfilment of this purpose preliistorlo arcliteology must nodertake a careful, 
critical investigation of all sneh places of Interment, and try to aacerUin tJimr age 
before it will be poeaihls to discover whether there really have existed long-skulled 
aod rouod-aiuUed peoples or racea- The material on wbiob Thumam Used \m 
theory was carefully examiued eome years ago by Edgar Schuster, aod his numeroiis 
measoremeou prove wiih aUolute cenainty that the dlffereoce hetweco the skulls 
from long and from round bairows is very small, if there is aoy difference at all.J 
As the work of Schuster seems to have been overlooked, probably becauae be 
himself has not emphasised its importance, I find it adrisable to give a short 
sanunary of bis figure*, from which I have computed the follpwiog averages 

Loug Barrows, Rouml Barrows. 

Male, Female- Male. Female. 

Length of skulls • • 190-6 mm. 182-6 mm. 188*6 mm. 177-9 mm. 

Breadth of ekulls • - 142-4 mm. 138*$ mm. 

Cephaheiudes - - 74-93(16) 76-$3(l2) 

It is not difSoalt to see bow Tburoara may have arrived at bis erroosous result, 
bnt that is a long story to relate. His more prudent collaborator, J. B. DavU, bad 
bis own opinion, nod stated it clearly enough,^ hot be did not uphold it, and 
Tburnam’e fascinating, short and dear sentence was la accordance with the geoersl 
views of the most promlaent aatiquarians of the time- Laing aod Huxley.l 
Bollestoo.H aud other distinguished men of soieoce supported him, although they 
went much further in detailed exemioatcon of the skulls than Thurnam ever did, 
but the great reputation this onbappy idea has enjoyed is mostly due W John 
Lubbock, whose widely spread Pr$AiHoric Tim44 disseminated It over the world- 
It Is not my iotention to begin a discussion of the very intricate British aod 
oontioeutal racial problem- I want only to point out ibet no trostworihy result ctn 
be stttined without taking into account tbs fact that tbs cephalic index of foseil 
human skulls U in itself of very slight ImporUoce, because it is ia a great degree 
effected by the posthumoos deformation due to the pressnre of the earthen mass 
which baa covered the skulla in graves and other places of ioteitneut. 

Many years ago, even the graud-maater of modern craniology, Paul Broca, of 
Paris, described this posthumous deformation,** aod othsr prominent ambropologlsrs 
have since called attention to it, bo t nobody, so far as 1 have been able to aacerttin , 

• On tk4 Pri*£lyal i'orm ^ Ane**nt Brkuk oad OauIUh 8MU: 3intoirt tin 
f/itUffeel &v<ntp. Vola I and 111, Lsadon. 1369 and 186?. 
t fie JUttv {tfBufvpn- London. I»0. 

X Xviy Bvrmc and Baimd B*mw SMU ta tkt if Cm]faTaix''e Anafimy. 

Tba Muesm, OafoH. IV, 1906, p. &61. 

f Oranin SriUtnniM. London, 1366. Yol. L P. 333. uote. 

I iVeUtforio ^ CaUAnm. Bdiubnisb, 1866, 

f W. SrnmiMll: S*UUh Marrauu. Oxford, 1877. Sop[i. 

** jHitrvitioiu CfAitiatcgijwt d Cnnkmdrittai, dn la Sae. 4'Anthrap. d« Parxt. Series 

II, tome 2, 1676, p. 166. [ 1« ] 
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bftS aufficientlj eoipliaaiesd tb« convdertble amount ot gojeiitlfic attach#J t® 

it, moat tuthoT# Laviaj spokan of tIi«ao dafortnatloiis a* acddeutal irrogularitleR ol 
DO graat importutce. 

As a rule it is oot possible to see whether a foswl akoll has been coenpreesM 
or not, aor bow far the comprssslou bas gone. It Is, bowoTOT, a well*kiiown faui 
that erea thick, hard-liaksd pieces of potiery found wUb such skulls are not rarely 
compressed to soch an extent that a similar comprcaslon of the sknJls tbeinwlves is 
at all events highly probable. Fossil skulls are usixally fouuil lying on their sides. 
They must therefore, when compressed, have a lesser breadth and a greater 
than they had before death. The cephalic index must, in other Wrnis, be reduced, 
•od it can easily be shown that a coosiderable reduction may be due lo ^ 
slight compreesion. It is, as ie well known, generally agreed that long or dolicho¬ 
cephalic skulls are those in which the greatest breadth ie less than four*fifili^ aou 
round or brachycepballc skolle those in which it ie more than foar-fiflhs, of the 
greatest Jengtb. Suppose, now, we have a skull mcasoring 180 oitn. iu length end 
US mm. in breadth, and suppose, alao, that tbis skull, whose cepbaUc index is bo, 
has been compressed from side lo side ouly 5 mm., and at the same ume elOBgated 
equally 5 mm-, you will theu have a skull measiinog 185 mm. in length aud USinqi- 
in breadth, and giving a cephalic index of 80. Such very slight compreesion has 
tbus turned a fsdrly round or braehycephalic skull Into a mesatlcephalio one. 

If we take another skull, eUll bracbycepbalic, meanurlng 184 mm. in lengin 
and 152 tnm. io breadih, giving a cephalic index of 82 * 6 . aud snppcso it to be 
compressed in the same way to a breadth of 147 mm. and elongated to a len^*^ 

18& mm., giving a cephalic index of 77 *8, then this skull has become a dolicbo- 

cephalic one. , _ 

I leave it to the reader to pursue the argnmeoL No doubt many fo«‘l human 
aknlls have been compressed far more than 6 ma., not to meuUon sueb a one as 
the famous Galley Hill skull, which was not comprossed but cruslied, sad alter wares 
restored, with a quite phanlaatio length. 1 do not wish to exa^«ate the imp^. 
aoce of posthumous deformation, and the foregoiug figures aiifficicntly prove tbat 
tbis imporlance is great enough for my purpose. A difference m cephalic index o 
about five uiiiw is considerable, and always, wlicn true, mdicates a clear racial 
diffbrence. Thev extent of the comprsseion depends, however, on the mauuer o 
burial. A corpse buried in loose soil will usually have the aknll more oompreesM 
than one burled in a protecting cbaml^r or cist, where the skuU is perhaps not 
compressed at ail. This means that a diffeiant oepli.llc index m.y be due aololy w 
a different foim of bnrial and, further, tbat a cephalic index of a living ^polation 
gmter than that of its ancestors in the same country may be due solely to a 
posthamous compreesion of tiia skulla of the latter. , v j.i, 

^ It i$ evWni., tbit miny other io»«urem«nts then the length inJ breadth mtj 
be »ore or lee. .Hered in tl.i. way, bnt .11 we can n.y about tbi. i. tl^t 
alteraticn i. ec probable that email. ecHtaUed racial difference, m fceil .toll. ^ 
alway, irrelevant, allbcngb it 1, probable that tl.e facial ^ 

,e.me-Lat lea, affeoled by the poetbnmons compreMion than the rnmn dimens.one of 

leng*.^^drt. Md^beight generally nii.ble to perceive ttot a foeail .ki^ 

ba, been altered. I only deal with a highly probeble poisibility vrhich u not to be 
denied, and -hioh mnet necee»rily mnk, n, very onrefnl in nU our conclusion, 

racial diffeience. ieWcen the bypolh.ticJ prcbi.toric races, eepeciaUy the c^b^e 

index. We must ennendcr a great m.ny of our former opinion., ami bury m^y 
deer thcoriee, bnt the lo,i ie no. insnpporlable. The developmen. ot tl.e reci.l 
problem ha. in later year, reduced many prchia.oric racaa toamall lota of indiMdnaJa 
^ [ 123 J 
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witboQt anj right to die title of t race, ood nwdarn anthropology will surTlro them. 
Geiietiofl has told u9 that the human rooM arc not what they were SDoant to be» and 
that the diTersitiee between differonl populatione or ethnic unitt are not mainttined 
as moial eharactcM nnlaea s«cb unite brood true, which they noTer do, pracrically. 
Tbo great TariaWHiy of such units ie mainly dne to the herediUkry tpanamieeion of 
freely combined, si ogle mdividwJ traita from parenta or moro remote aneeeWre. 
aucording to tJie Moodeliait law. Greater or smaller ethnic unite tney, when not 
crossed with other nnitt. for n time maintain a eertain noiformity, but ench croeslug 
will sooner or later be iinuvoidable, and lead not to unifonn intennodiaro unite, but 
to intermediate indroldoala preaeotlog all the traita of the oroaeed units in free 
combination. 

The great dithronce between snoh human main racea as the whitee and tbs 
negroea la poeslbly dne to their originating from different apelike anceetors, bat what 
we really know abont theae ancestora ia next to nothing, and the same must be aaid 
abont the Biiropeen ao-oaUed palmolitbic racea. The few broken eknlla end other 
bonee left ns as the only human remaina from a period of probably more than a 
hnodrod thoueand years ago, end froru different geological a Crete in all parts of 
Kurope, ere atill mnch too few for eetebliahing a reliable anthropological system of 
real yaloe, bowerer iotoroating it roey be M deal with auch riddlea. All thaae 
remaina roprosent together bo amell a party compared with the milliona of iadiriduaU 
who haTe disappeared without leaving the slightest trace, that it is quite Impoaeible 
to say anything more about tbo palieoUtbic popolation of Europe than that we do 
tiot know wbat this population looked like. 

Somewbat more is kno»o of tbe neolithic population, but still not enougli to 
permit us to form eny conoluaiou about its origin or its relation to the nearer popula- 
lations of A»a and Africa. It ia possible that it wse composed of several distioot 
races, although we do not know of them, and never ahull, nnlesa we carry out our 
inveetigatlons in i mors exact manner tlian hitherto. SOBEN llANSEIf. 


Yoniba; Polklore. Wyndtam. 

The CMlt of Pirigtin 'Qho. By X Wyndh^m. DO 

Peregun ‘Gbo (or Petegun Igbo) aeems to have been a god who caused UU 
the forest to bring forth birds and beasts. He was a son of Ood, and came to earth 
with Ebbor (worship) and £<ll, a god who cauees men to do wbat they know to 
be wrong. 

It is evident from tbe inoautation below that Perogitn ’Gbo was originally 
approached by people ia need of children, but nowadays tbe same formula la recited 
by the priest whatever a man may be askiog for. The priest tells the man to bring 
a sheep, kola, palm-oil,a pigeon, a cock, and a hen; also a lire goat for tbe priest. 

The priest kills tbe ebeap. pigeon, cock, and hen. Tbe three birds and a part 
of tbe sheep ere placed in separate broken pots with pelm-oU. Tbe man is then 
told to prodoce nine pennyworth of kowrles, which are also put into (he pots. Tbe 
priest takes the Imlanoo of tbo mutton In addition to tbe live goat. 

Tbe priest then faces tlie pote, puts pepper (dtar^) iuto his mouth, and recites 
tbe incantation 


1. Igbo Idbi Iror ... 

2. Iror lobi ugilbor - - - 

8. 6gGbor lobi fiban*oltm&]s • 

4. Ahan-nameje lobi IrSii-^gutoe 

5. !^r91a-&g4ma lobi 6kus& 


• The forest bore the slotb. 

• Tbe slotb bore the monkey. 

- Tlie monkey bore the leopard. 

• The leopard bore the guinea-fowl. 

• Tbe guinea-fowl boro the hawk, 
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6. £kQ6& )«bi Mju-gbi^a. . . 

7. 6ja>gh^a lohi 4li lk$r6 tlkSrC 

^hin ^ku. 

8. Peregdn *Gbo ai &bdbu lai&l^ 


The bairk bore the eril spirit who goards 
Heaven’s gat«, 

The evil spirit l>ore the generatire orgaas 
of mea and womeo. 

Untranelatod. ImiUe is Peieguii ’Gbo'a 
a^senger, ao<] is seat to do vbat the 
oiaa asks. 


9. 

10 . 

U. 


Ori^dmi Wpopo 
lisS droi Idpii okdte dba 
Atorliddrla IgUUa lordifa 
Ordnmila aigbati avoa H 
ika Id dbla. 


foa 

^fjor 


12 . 


Good luck is buioAo. 

Tbe father of a lockf child is tuekj. 
Atorlhiidrla IgbSdi apprescbed Ifa on hehatf 
of Oruomilawben tbe^bad fixed Ms death 
for the raorrow. '^Atorl&ddrla Igbadfi is a 
good spirit wbo keeps oa postponiog an 
evil deed coatecQplated sotneooe.] 
Orunmila says meDstraation vill cease, and 
pregaaney ^rill begin. 

Orhnioila says tbst iie (the child) 'Will not 
go to Hearea (he., will be boro alive). 

Wheo the priest bss finished the recitation, the mao takes ihe pote to the 
sbriae of Eebu (the Devil). The first ten seateaces are in praise of Peregua ’Gbo, 
wbo ordered Atorladdrla IgMdi to go to Ifa, aod is bow sakod to send Itoile to 
Orhniaila with the applicant’s reqoesL [Tbe inoaotatiou ie apparently in some form 
of archaic Yoruba, aad the Babalfiwo had to explain wuch of it to the interpreter. 
Some of the tmnslations are probably very loose.] WY’KDHAM. 


Oruamiia ni katikuu tlkua kfiti- 

ytrh tik^h. 

Id. Orfinmila ni on ko jdnle onin • 


New Caledonia 5 Antliropology. saraein. 

7^ T^'ouvelU-Calidanit tt Us l*Us l<iyaity, Sowtniri de Voyagt d'un ftT 
77aturahsU. By Frits Sarasin. Traduit de J’Allemande par Jean Eoux. 1917. Vl 
Paris: Ch. Fischhacber & Co. 

As may be gathered from tbe title, this iotcresdog volume is a popular rather 
than a technical accoont of the author’s observations and investlgstioes in the 
islands visited. It it, however, by no means so popular as to be devoid of interest 
to the student of anthropology, which subject receives tbe lion’s shore of atteniloa. 
The illnstrationa are ootewortby as coveriog a wide field, and altliougli many of the 
appliances and other objects flgored are of forms familiar to all studeuts of primitive 
tecbaology, it is convenient to have them together in small compass, and there are 
some types wlilcb will be now to many readers. One is perhaps apt to regard 
specimens from New Caledonia as relics of a dead past, but allbougb coodiiions io 
native life are changed indeed from the times when the aborigines lived iheir owu 
free life, there are incldenta in the book which give a human interest to specimens 
that are familiar to us in sale-room or mnseum. “Dcs magaidqnes hacbesde parade 
“ que poss^dsieot les chefs, sent ^galement devennes trU rare. . . Ces ^es 
“ de efir^monie teat de vrmes flenrs de la technique ndolithlqoe”: and he tells of 
a chief who came to him by night “et h I'insu de sea adraintstr^s,” to propose the 
purchase of his erobJem of rank, since bis prestige would have suffered amongst jus 
people if they had learnt that be had voluntarily deprived himself of what we laliel 
in OUT museums as “a ceremoaial axe, the haft bound with cord made from the 

fur of the flying fox.” The transaction is evidence of the dismtcgratiog power of 
civiliiatioD, which was still more marked io the case of a native of Mar^, who sold 
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tlis »k«l#lona of tvo otiiefs, hU aao«store, for 20 fr&ucB. Tlie»e ohiefe wore, more* 
over, the two firet nativea hi the isUnd to embrace CbrisClanUy, end the esbibitlou 
of tboir booee in the museum et B&le me^ be regarded ee a tardy reoogiiitioa o! 
their opeamindedneae-^ cbarncter olearly Cranamitted to their doeoendaoL 

Various phaaes of magic and religion reoctve a good deal of attention, both hi 
the text end the illuatraClous. An ioterestlrg account is given of rain-making 
ceremonies, the procceJinge, e$ is commonly the cnee, being atroogly ''aympathetie.’' 
Oil tbo iaifind of Marv, where bodice were frequently deposited in oavee, the dryncee 
of the oonditioua often led to the production of mummies, '^jaunea et durse, plos ou 
molne Men conaervdea." 

By far the greater part of the book la devoted to Kew Caledonia, the anthor 
liavlng spent only a short time in the Loyalty lalanda. Fur the detailed records of 
the reeolts of the expedltloo, students aie referred to the author's Nowi CaUdonxa. 

H. S. H- 


India t Aroheeologr. 

Archaological Sttrt'ey of india, 1913^14. 
1917. 


Harahall. 

By Sir Jobu idarehall. Caloutts. 0^ 


The AbbusI Report of the Archaologieal Sufvep of Indiay 1913-14, Is a very 
importaot ooe, aa it contaioa the first full account of the exploration and conserva¬ 
tion of the Buddhist monumente of S&nchi, under she direction of Sir John Uarsbell, 
carried out since December, 1912. Sir J. Marshall ioforms us that a epeclal fully 
iHostratod monograph on this work, in which be will hsTe the advantage of the 
valuable collaboration of Uessra. L. Smait and A. Foneber, will be iseued. Until this 
work appears, tbe present volouie of Sbe aurvey will remain the principal source of 
information regarding Saocbl and its moaumeiite. A very naefnl goide*book has 
already been issued by Sir J. Marshall, of which a notice bas appeared in Mxif 
(1919, 48). 

The Great Stupa bae Jong been known to orcbseologists aod travellera. and baa 
lieen tbe eobject of certain unfortunate esperimeots in amateur excavation or 
restoration. With tbe exception of this stupa little was visible, and the plan on 
Plate i shows tbe exteot to which the work baa been carried out, and the number 
of valuable sites now Imd bare for the first time. Tbe exeavatloos around tins 
stupa have proved that its date is not so early as baa generally been supposed, and 
tbat tbe onginal stupa of Asoka'e age is the brick core around which tbe present 
bonding was erected at about the end of ,the aecoud century B.C., aod that tbe 
railing wae oot coropleted before tbo early decades • of tbe first century n.o. Tbe 
four great tor&na gateways were tbe last part ef the design to be ereoieH, and of 
these tbe son there and northern are tbe earlier, then tbe eastern, and tbe westero 
last of all. In arriving at these coocluelone, tbe comparlsou of tbe sculptures on 
tbe gateways bas been of grout value. Examples of these will be found in 
Plate vi, where tbe same iocideoU as treated in the southern and wsetern gateways 
are shown. 

Of scarcely leas ioterest is tbe account of tbe excavation and restomdon of 
Stupa 8, illustrated mPlatee v*ul aod lx. This atupa, with its single tilrana gateway, 
is now one of tbe principal attractions of (ianebi. 

Of the other less complete stupas laid bare (such as Stupa 2). aod of tbe 
seaoy temples excavated and restored as fsr as possible (especially No. 18, shown 
iti Plates xiu, xlv, and xv), any full account here is Impossible. Tbe re*erectioD of 
tbe columns in the case of the letter was au absolute neosssUy if tbe whole 
building was to be preserved from collapse. 

AtteotiOD must also be drawn to temple 40, which ia probably the oldest on 
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tb© site, an ap*u3al chaityn ball, now first laid bar© (Plate© xix and xx), and 
temple and monastery 45, winch U one of the latest buildings (Plate sxli), erected 
io the teutli or eloTenth ceotiiry a.o. 

Tbe work carritKl out at Saucbl is as importeCLt a* anything of this kind ae yet 
done in India. 

A good description of ibe excavation of tbe Avaotuwftml temple at Avautipnra, 
on tbe bank* of the Jeblam in Kaebmir, is given by Mr. Daya Ram SabnL Tbie 
fine medueval temple wae destroyed by Sikaoderi tbe imege-breakei’'(5ttf**At^a«), et 
the end of the fourteenth century. The lower part was fortnualely covered by eiJt 
from floods, which has preserved much of the carving. The sonlpiuree shown in 
Plates xxvil and xxviu are of great Interest as specimens of the Kashmir work of 
die tenth or eleventh oeuturie*. The fonr-hoaded Visbni (Plate xxvii > and o) 
requires apecisl notice, as also the group e in the same plate, which M. Poucber 
ooDSIders to be a descendant of tbe Gandhara groupe of Paocbika and HStiti. 

The fully illnstrated paper by Mr. Dnroiselle on the stone sculptures iu die 
Ananda Temple at Pagan does uot deal with any oew discoverlo* or excavatious, 
but is tbe first of a proposed series of studies of Burmese Art, a wbjoct on which 
very little information bfts as yet been made available. It is sufficient here to 
draw attention to this important contribution. 

Other papers of mnoh huereat are those oontinulng tbe descriptions of the 
excavations at BaaSrh aod Besoagar, M. LOKGVTOETH DAMES. 


Demnark: Atohseology, Kordma^ 

NorditAe FertidsTmnden udffivw Dtt. Kffl Nerdisk* Oldtkri/ttehM, fiA 
avte dti ritumit e« Francis. Jettestvtr x Dauatark, Kya Fy»d {NouxieUct Ww 
FouilUi de “ Ckambnt dt Giand ” e« II. Bind, 2 Hefts. Af. 0. A. 


Nordman. 

This is an admirable account in Swedish, with s summary iu French, of some 
recent excavations undertaken under the auspices of the National Museum of 
Denmark and under tbe direcdon ©f that roueenm’s officials. The monuments 
explored are the type of megalithie tomb known variously a* ckambTit de^ ptanls 
or tipulturei a. gaUrie, and are sometimes in this work termed cAonire# a long 


couloir. ‘ . ' 

The Scandinavian srclimologiste recognise In their region three types of mega- 
llthic tombs, known usually as dolmens, siyultures d gaUrie, aod allies couverU. 
but it has been stated that in Jutland iho two later forms are absent, as at the 
period of their construction tbe peninsula was invaded from the sontli by the people 
who burled in single graves. The explorations described iu the work nnder review 
show, however, that the sepultures a gaUrie do occur in Jutland, though they are 
l*y no means common in the peninsula, and their occurreoc© i« confined to certain 
areas. It is to he regretted that this memoir© does not include a map of Denmark, 
showing tbe positions of the luonumente in question, for it is Sy no means easy to 
idenvify the sites with so ordinary atlae, while tbe exact limits of the occurrooce 
of this type of tomb, eepectally in Jutland, is a matter of coosiderabl© luterwt. 

Tbe text describss ten tombs—one in Laaland, three in Zealand, and eix m 
JnlJand. In almost every case a plan of the comb is given, and these show that lU 
this respect there was little variation, ae in all but one case, Hvistehoj, id Jatlsfld, 
they consisted of s single chamber approximately if not actually rectaugulsr. 
approached by a long passage. The orientaaon of the passage seems to have varied, 
though the openiugs were always more or less to the east. Sections aod photo¬ 
graphs are given in many cases, though they tell us less than the pUos, 
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A rerj lull frceouot is ^veo oi tbe coiit«iit» of tbs tombSi with maoj UJastrs> 
tioQB: ths implsmoQU, mostly of flint, an of tLa type oaually foand io megalitbio 
tombs in this regioo, and in oos case, Baereh^j, io Zealand, there was a pin on 
bodkio'of brnoac. Tbe appearance of this bronsa pin seems to warn us to hesitate 
before placing these tombs lo lbs neoJitliic age, eten tboogb metal is usuallf 
absent. 

But it is tbe lllnstratlons of tbe potterj, admirablj cxecoted, wbtob oo&stitnte 
the chief value of tbe Tuloine; fort/'Sevea pots or fragments are shown, and tbeae 
^ve ns a bstter Idea of tko wares associated with megalitbic chambers than we 
could obtain from any previons work. Tbe pottery is oot all of one style, and tbe 
author distingnisbes two typesi one a megalitbio ware pore and simple, the 
other affected by some foreign influeuee, probably that of tbe users of tbe single 
graves. 

In ibis oonneotion it is interea^ng to remember that Dr. T. H. Bryce, when 
reporting on bis explorations in megaliduc Combs in the Isle of Arnvn (A*oc. Soe. 
Antiff. &ob, 3rd 8er., xu, 74-161), pointed out that some of tbe pots discovered 
there’ bore resecnblanees to others found with similar assooiations elsewhere. He 
gave illustrationa from France, mostly from the dolmens of Brittany, from tbe 
Pyrenees, from El Argar, sad other early sites In Spain, and from tbe megalichic 
monnmeute in Denmark and Sweden. Most of hie parallels were very striking, and 
the Scaodinavian examples alone were unconviocing. If, however, be bad then had 
tbe advantage of eonsnliiog this volume, he would have found a large number of 
examples elosely ans logons to those which he found In Arran. 

Tbe most distinctive type bas a curved base, tbe section of which is a eon> 
slderable arc’of a circle, sometimes almost a semi*cirele; this Is surmonoted by a 
cylinder, or else by part of a cone, with concave sides,' while it is someiitnes 
terminated by a boad rim or ao enuspresding Up. Besides tbe sites mentioned by 
Dr. Bryce, iMs form hss also been found In the Canary Islands, in the first Sicnlan 
period at Syracuse, and among the dolmens near Taranto. 

A number of skeletons were found, but no description of these ocoora in the 
present report; we are promised a fuller account of these and other tombe in an 
article which is being prepared for tbe Aarb^gen for nordiak Oldkyndlghed, It is 
perhaps permissible to hope that this article will contain illustrations, desoriptions, 
aud foil measurements of the skulls, and the dimeusioos of tbe long bones, besides 
a map showing the distnbution of tbe different types of megallthic tombs in 
Denmark, and bn analysis of the metal implements found )o them. 

HAROLD PEAKE. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With. Plat© I— J. 

Ethnography. Plenras Wlnstanley: Singer: De Gu6nn. 

Oerreapondence on '* Anthropology and our Oldor Hlatoriov.** ^4 

By H. J. Figure and L. Wxnatanlty. * • 

Id 4 papsr pnbliibed ki Tor. XLVIIl of the Journal ^ lk$ Royal Antkropo- 
hykal Inatintu (19IS), tbe roourkablo reaemblaDceo botwecn the dIttribii&IoDs of 
types of zDcgelithSf to a certain exteoi of Cypas of aocient skulls, of sn«6Dt jnioea, 
and of socoe specified types of fiods was worked out, and it was sbewn that these 
distribntioQs were curlouslj similar to that of a certain physical type of loaD, a point 
already argued in a previous paper (Vol. XL71). It was also argn<id that there 
was too moch resemblaooe between those distributions and the places ntontfoned lo 
th« early part of British and Irish legendary histories to allow the latter to be dis¬ 
missed as pore invention. The euggsation waa offered (bat Anthropology, Arobs* 
ology, and Legeodary History in their different wsys preserve for us traces of 
movements of men in the early BroDsc Age. The pnper bee called forth Home letters 
which are of suentUie iotereat, and an account of these is given hero by tbolr 
authors’ kind permission. 

Dr. C. Siiiger baa added valuable evidence for the presence of dark, broad- 
beaded men in the island of Goto. In the previous paper (Vol. XLVUI. Joum. Roy~ 
Antkr. Inatl) they were meBtioned, with references, for Gcrbe Island, and places in 
Tripoli, Tnnisja, and Algeria (not always near the coast). Dr. Singsr has found that 
they make up the greater part of the population of Goto. They are, lie ssys, a 
remarkably uniform and pure groop of medium height, bread-chested, dark, and with 
oophalio indicoe of over 82- He sends photographs of twelve individuals and wishes 
to associate his friend Profeesor Zammli with himself in these obeervatlone. Though 
megalitha of late date abound in tiia island, the thirteen skulls from the Hypogeom 
were all decidedly dolichocepbaUe, and quite different fiom the modem type juet 
mendooed. The evidence is, he adds, imperfect that these doliobocephals were the 
boUders of the Ualtese mouumeDta. and in any event the place where the skulls 
were foond was a secondary burial. It would naturally be unwsrranUble lo claim 
that all megaliths were the work of one particular stock, and one notes also that 
the sknlls from British long barrowe are for the most part very, dolichocephalic. 

With reference to the connection between Spain and the earlier inhabiUnCs of 
the Britiah Isles, Dr. Singer notes that io the Book of Ceme (early ninth century, 
Mercia), there arc, in addition to Irish elements, parte traceable to both MorsraWc 
and Roman influences. The Moaarabic elements could not have come with the Eoman 
ioflnences, and so must be of Celtic origio. 

In a further letter Dr. Sbger aaye that the editor ol Tacitus’ Agricola, in the 
Loeb Library, points to the avoidance by tbe Spanish traders of ibe storms of the 
Bay of Biscay. To do this they launched themselves well to the west in their 
trading voyages; hence the first land they made was Ireland- To this cause is 
perhaps due the diaplaoament of our islande In the maps of the old geographers, aod 
Tacitus, if be misconceived geography, was right enongh about trade rentes. 

To this Dr. Singer adds that in the maps of Ptolemy the nearest point to Cape 
fioisterre (Galicia) by sea trip was Cornwall or Daland, not anj part of Qaul- 
He says Avenins, in the fifth century, regards Hybemia and Albion, net Oallia, as 
the natural goal of sailors from Gades and other parts of Iberia, and he thinks it 
clear that in late Roman limes there was active intercourse by way of trade between 
Spain, Irsland, and England. Archaeological evidence simply pushes back tbe date 
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of tbe opeomgs of tble trade, and tM co&ttaued osleMnca iucre&se^ tbe probability 
that tbe foiVlore of tbe rotite «boul<] bere aurriTed into legendary biatory. 

Colocel de Oodrio, of Le bfonc Doroot, 
_ Gijemaey, aenda inralaable notes on the 

y.fTtp, megeUtha of that ialand. He aays J— 

7 '*1 have lately been Inclloed to tblnk 

M ^ that our megalltka to Guarnaey may be much 

A_ rnore racenC then they ware auppoaed to be. 

\ Tbia view haa been inpraaaed on me by tba 
/ disROvery I mode thia autumn of trocea of a 
irwdan rudely soulptured buaan figure ou tbe aecoud 
«w?S«w broken capatone, of tbe great 

fragMgra chamber of tbe dolmen of Pdbna (Fig. 1). Tbe 
figure waa Bculptnrad before it woe placed in 
poaitioo, aa we judge from tbe fact that 
port of tbe deaigo Is covered by tbe atone 
jullar in tbe centra of tbe ebambar wblcb 
belpa to aopport tbia capatoua. Tba relation 
abip of tbia figure to aiollar antbropomorpbic 
aculptorea in Goai'oaey and Franco la obvioDs, 
and hi tbeaa latter, according to Dvcbelette 
aud otbera, date at eorbeat from late in the 
Kaolitbic, at tbe verge of the ceneolithic 
period, tbe dolmen of Ddbnamoatbe of this age 
or younger. A copper koifanjagger (Fig. 2) 
woa found in tbe great chamber of tbia dolmen 
by Mr. lukle (18i7), unfortunately act in 
ita original deposit, but In some mbbiab tbat 
bad been moved by tbe ezeavatora. It it, 
however, exactly aimilor to one found in 


Stom 

piUer in 


Fjo. S.^opksb aJcm*i>acon tbou ootuBt 
onEnaoBT, 
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m Little S^rk la 1861. A» yon k&ow, these ‘haohee platUa’ are chiefij found la 
Prance aloDg the weatera eoikst from Spain M Kormaody, and L^oLeletU i^uotea 
ihem aa eridenco of trade between 
Spain and the North at the dawa 
of the BroDse Age. ]n my oplDlon 
another importaat local eTldeoco of 
thia iDtercourae is our Statue Men¬ 
hir at the Cfttel (Fig. 4). which, Id 
* epite of Ddchelette'a opiDjon to the 
coDtrary, !e quite as rude iu type 
ne any of those in SoutL.£aatero 
France that I bare examined. 1 
confidently place it aa beloogieg to 
the First Brouse Age. 

**That of St. Mardn’a (Clnem* 
say) la of course very much more 
recent, and shows that the cult 
these statues eyabolieed lingered on 
here, as it did in Liguria, long after 
it had disappeared iu France and 
elsewhere. 

“ We have also in Gnenieey 
eTiJencd of an even. earlier sea-borne trade with Brittany in the nomeroiis celts 
of jadeite and other noD-native rocks fonnd in the island. If thers was intercourae 
by sea across our dangeroiis channels It is reasonable to enppose a similar inter- 
Course sdong the oowt. This trade we can trace in Gnernsey, Jersey, and Ald^ney 

by Dumeroas objects down to La 
Tene IIT, to which our fairly numerons 
Iron Age graves in Guernsey belong. 
The glass beads, for instance, found at 
La Hongne da Comte are identical 
wiUi those figored by Ddehelette, which, 
he states, tho Gauls imported from 
Korthem Italy. Oat corded veses of 
the same period are exactly similar to 
those of France and sonth • eastern 
England, eald to be copies in pottery 
of Italian brooae originals. These tU 
bear out your statements of early trade 
intercourse. 

*‘l bare an idea that we have 
evidence of trade from England to the 
Dotentia and our Islaude la the short 
socketed celts or axes of the Fonrtb 
Bronze Age with a broad carved oot- 
ting edge fouod both in Alderney and 
Jersey, and possibly also in Sark. We 
have, however, only tbe cutting edge 
of one about ^ Inch deep from tbe latter 
island to judge by. These all dlfler 
from the strmgbt Aimorican type which 

Pio 4 —eiuui vmrx, oIisl, ovnasarr. le also foond in Jersey and Alderney. 
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I mUQ » atudy ol our BroDse and Early IroQ Age recoaini last year, aiid 

_{Ue coiiclueloii.tbftk wo bad eTidonce to prove man's exieteuce ia (Jueroasy 

froto the neolithic period down to oor own times without auy break. True, our 
objects of brooee ere not se numerous as those ol Alderuey and Jereey, but they 
are individual finds of varied types and dates, whereas in Jersey tbs individual finds 
are fewer than ours, the greater munber of objects coming from three or four 
• boaiJe,’ and as far as I could discover only the two last sUges of tho Bronae Age 
are represented, and the earlier ages aro absent. Is the moseuna of the Societ6 
Jersiaise there is a fine breoee dagger (poignard h anienoes) of Hallstatt I type,* 
but curiously tho later Iron Ages aie hardly represented, except by a few small 
objects, Gaulish coins and fragments of pottery. Of couree tlie chief treasure is 
their famous gold torque, either of the Fourth Bronae Age or HallsUtt I. The 
HsllstatC period is hardly represented in Guernsey, unless we can identify the 
Roohe-qui-soone bracelets and jug-shaped vase as belonging to the last aloge of it” 
I wish to thank the ffentlemen who have sent these valuable letters. 

H. J. FEEUBE. 


DESOBIPTIO^ or PLATE I—J. 

UsV 09 Qozo. 

(Photo# by Prof. Zatomft and Cr. C. Slujer, kiodly Unt.^ 
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Cbiimery. 
By E. fT. P. Chinnery. 


BH trifib New Guinea: Papua. 

The Belief in 8 om 1 and SouUaubatanee 

In carton parte of Fapna I have observed the existence of a beUef 
which, in essential things, agrees with the concept of soul and soul-tubstauce of 
the Indonesians, described by A. C. Kruije (Encyelopttdia o/^fi>‘o« and EiAtet, 

Vol. m 1914). , .V . 

Full totes on tho subject are not at present avmlable, but the disiribuUoB may 
be sketched from dau in band, and later the evidence can be set ont in detail, 
together with a description of the behaviour of sphitnal beings and their influence 


on native life. 

;rbe natives of the Northern Division speak of a “ thing within that leaves 
the body at death end becomes a ghost. A quality, desoribsd as the “ strength ” of 
the “thing within,” permeate* the body, and its infioence becomes attached to 
everything with which the body is in any way associated. Water appears to remove 
the effbets of association, for people, when disposing of waste matter, Indernoify 
tbemaelves against sorcery by throwiog into a pool or stream ol water the object 


they no longer require. 

Ghosts attain status according to the ioftuenee exerted by the soul duriog Ufe. 
Men, therefore, increase their “strength” in every possible way. Charms and 
inhalations are employed to acquire the good qualiUes of animals, inanimste objects, 
and plsnts that, like mao, possess “ strength" and souls. I am also informed that 
when eatiog human fleah a man chooses some porUoa of a victim to reinforce a 
weakness in that part of his own body (Northern Divirion and Moreri, Klkort 
District). The people of the Chirima Valley (Mount Albert Edward) and Znnimaipa 
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Va)l«f (Mouat ChftptD&n) place the bodies of their deed oo platforms, ud I vas 
told that 'nhiJe the corpae is decajing, men and voraeo stand under the plactortn 
and absorb the virtoes of the dead maQ, bj aanointiog their bodies with his fat. 

A. similar practice, I am lafonned, existed at one time co the Kumusi Kirer 
(Iforiheru Pmsloa). but there the people made ioeisioos ia the corpse to ud the 
discharge of Quids, and afterwards dried it orer smokiog fires. 


140* ISO* 



I tbiuk is will be found, on iDreetigadon, that tb# belief occnra in many parw 
of Papua, bat on the sketch attached, I hare merely located those aistricte to 
which I persooaDy observed its exbteuce. E. W. PEAESON CBINNBBT, 


Languaff©, Oratory and Mualc. 

Oemparailvw **Jdlomatology.” By Lieui.-Colonel a. A. nose. 

Mr. Alan Gardioer'e Some Thoughln on Lanpuaye smboldeiie one to ask / V 
Vheiber there is not room for a science of Idiomslology* as a sister So Ssmeotics. 
“Comparative rhetoric” seems W focus too much atteution on the objective factors 
in idiom, which are no doobt very ioiperiant and hitherto much neglected. 
“ Comparasiv# idiomatology ” would embrace both the subjective aod (he objective 
factors in the erclution of grammar and syntax. The objects of speech being to 
express thought to others, to impart infonnation, to persuade, placate, flatter aod 
cliarm or to dictate, direct and demioate, to hand or force others to our will, the 
siody of Ungaages may throw much light on the mentality aod psychology of races. 
What could be more imperialist in expression than Cssar’s “Veni, vidi, vjoi ? AU 
the brusque, almost bralal, directness of the cenquenog race’s speech is concentrated 
in those six syllables. Yet, one mast point out. they convey »c more in wbstan^ce 
than a lengthy phrase in which the essendal facu would be politely suggested. We 
may take it that in early speech the simple facte were as serted in this Romsn 

• "The aoience of idioms '; iheytie Dietumarp gives -idiomatology” as a nonce word 

nieani&g ‘ a coUectloa of Klioms" (1490), but it denoue a idence lalier than a colleedon. 
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witL DO intent to giro offence, and tUat courtier.Uke elaboration ie a dcveloptoeut 
of civilisation. But thie doee cot tbro^v macb llgLt on tiie kbtory of language. 
Beaiiog io mind tbe undoabted importafioe of the speaker’s relation to bis audience, 
we maj begin with a problem in pbonetlca. 

In most modern languages—-cspectallf in the Indo-Ajjao—aocent haa displaced 
quantity. Probably, one may say, ancient Greek end Latin poetry wos chanted in 
a kind of redtative, just ae saer^ prose and verse are recited in the Ease to this 
day. In such recita^OQ there Is little scope for emphasis. The compass Is small, 
jnst as it is in Onental music, althongh within that compass occur qiiarte>tonee all 
bnt inaudible to a Western ear. May ^7e not take it, then, that Botnan spseeb, for 
an example, was iitterad in a IstoI monotonous staccato, witbont accent or stress, 
and that emphasis could only be expressed in it by alteinng the position of the 
words in a sentence-' as in the trite opiimtisn eondimentum /ant$s pormntatioos P 
As will be eeea later, this deTiee surrires, in certain Bomanee langoages at any rate, 
to express metaphor. But a new device has become much more important phooe< 
taoally. As tbe race advanced—msy oce say that as Its capacity for enjoyment and 
suffering increased ?—eo did its vivacity. The compass of tbe voice was enlarged, 
and this enabled emphasis to be expressed by tones, so that It was no longer 
necessary to alter the position of the emphasised word in a sentence.* It sufficed 
to Italiciae it—as it were—in apeokiog. Simultaneously each word developed an 
accent of its own^nclitics excepted—and Greek evolved a system of accents 
which completely overwhelmed quantity,! while Latin replaced quantity by accent, 
and eventually Italian acquired a musical Intouation, so that tbe monotone Latin was 
turned into the musically most developed of modem tongues. To take a Una of 
Ovid at random> 

"Et pugnare diu nee me aubmittere cidpfe,” 

tbe voweU are all short with four exceptions (lucludiog a diphthong), aod it is only 
by pronouncing every consonant with perfect distinctness—as an Indian reader of a 
scripture would do—that the Uue can be beard to aoao. Any empbaele. or stresB 
throws it at once ont of scaosion. Emphasis can only have been indicated by 
position in prose, and in poetry position bad to he sacrificed to metre. Heuoe in 
Latin prose tbe position of the words is of great importance, while in posay It la 
relatively meauingless. Aut^ calum would imply ** the sky fslls " ; calum ndi, 
‘‘It's the SET that's falling.” 

* Ibis theory spp^n to he confirmed by what w« know of Oreek musK. H'e have oaly to 
obserre the compass of tbs Oreek scale to lee that ia the moeb esteemed modes it is much 
“ more tbe oonpa* of ■peaklog chaa of alDglog voiesa. ’. . . It is highly probable that 
" all modem slogug would strike a cISMical 9resk car as so OBtery.** Aad ~ the only clue we 
" have (0 the meoUl pness by which ia a prebanaonic age different obaracteristies can be 
" ascribed tg {dcetkal in aU but pltoh, ia to be fouad le tbe limited compass of Greek 

nn^cal sDonda, correspond log as it d<we to tbs erldent ssnaftironeis of the Greek ear to difference* 
<< in Tooai e&rt."->(B.B.. lllta ed., XIX, p. 7S.) Agsb. “the whole extent of this aoale belagoaly 
“ from i. in tbe lower part of the stave to A la the treble, indicatse that tbs Greeks preferred 
“ only to V the middle portloa of tbe vuioe, and disliked both tbe high and low excremea, wblob 
“ cooJd ooly be produced with effort; sod it provm slw that tbslr music could aot have been ot 
*' s psafooste or excitable csit, beosuss the use of notes which Imply asy degree of agitation are 
- axdoded.* —TAs AH ^ AfWtr (At^natianal Scitntijia Sfrim H. H. Fairy, lS9t, p. 84). U la 
significant t hfit tbe earlisut Greek letraobords—that of Olympee and tbe Doric—ran downwards 
in a tree cadence—a obsraotsristio of early and OfUntal music. 

t How U. G. 'BsrM—Bttta>vderivss tram Isrte ■ vesta Is a most dlfflenit problem. Grsok 
acoeats were, do donbt, msTks of pitch, net of itrsM; Aristosenns, Hsibom's £d.. p 18 . 1. 14— 
quoted hy Grove, Si^tiMary 9f Jfbsw. II ^ 3^1* ^ht this does not axplsiu why the pitch 

was throwD oa tbe abort t Inetcod of oa tbe r. 
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Ufty we Dot 8 & 7 , tbeu, epeakiog very fenerallj, that primitive apeeoh waa devolti 
of appede to tba iiatoner'a esthetic seDta? U could only invite iiU attention to 
the apeaker*e principal point” by the deTice of juggling with the position of wonle. 
Music next enabled atreaa to bo laid on words (and probably developed accent in 
words), tbne adding a perenaaive nharm to spsoeb. 

The interesting parallel of Chinese prosody rnnat adao be coneidered. According 
to Arthnr Waley, Chinese poets used oonscionaly before the aixth cjentury rhyme 
and length of line, and a third elemoot, inherent In rho langnage. must always have 
been a factor in its euphony, and that waa tone. But until that century tone was 
not an important element in Chinese prosody, and, it would seem, the early poets 
were as ioaeosible to tone effocte as the Gmka were to rhymed endings. “The 
“ tone coQscloueness of Chinese poetry was no doubt of gradual growth; the process 
“ might be compered to the change which took place tn Letln poetry when it 
“ becanae quantitative Instead of accentual. But the analogy is not complete. Rowe 
“ imported a foreign prosody, whereas tbe changes in Chinese poetry were apparently 
“ dne to tbe evolntion of the language itself “—an evolution possibly due to eonie 
eiient to foreign coutacc,* But did Latin poetry etert by being acoeutual and 
become quautitative? Sellar speaks of die “extreme irregolsrity ” of tbe Saturnian 
metre,t and no doubt the qonntity of syllebles, like the inflexions of words, were 
unsettled down to tbe time of Snnlus,} yet tbe predominant factor in Latin verse, 
from the earliest known to ns, was quantity, not scceot. Tet such wss the irregu* 
larity of the metre that an old grammarian, Atiliua Fortunatianus, Is cited as saying 
he could not addoce from the whole poem of Kaevius a single Use as a normal 
specimen of pure Satarnlsn verse. § 

But languages offer abnndant data to the student of ramal psychology and 
mentality. TVe English are a downright people, nod so we say: “Yes please,” and 
“No, thauk yon”; whereas the German says slaply, “ irt«« ” and “ L^anAe.”| Yet 
what could be more evasive than tbe descriptioo : “She's no better ihtn she should 
be ” ? It would be unfair to say it is a symptom of English prudery or of hypocrisy 
beoauss we are equally eupbemistio about quite trivial things, softening a refusal by 
“ r don't think I can,” or “I’m afrwd I ctn't," But the most etrikiug iUosttationa 
come from tbe East. 

Tbe Urdn language i» derived from several sources. Grammatically it is a 
descendant of fianakric, but, like most modern Aryan vemacnlars, it has become 
analytioal. The main characteristics of this analysis appear to throw much light on 
the psychology of the peoples who u$e It to express their thought, end probably 
preserve features as old as tbe Indifreuous races which absorbed tbe Sanskrit'USiug 
Aryan invaders. A few sentences which illustrate this may be analysed 

Xain-»e (1 said); (u) main-m **>« Aoi<Ihave done): (iii) ««•«• 

ne utko nSri tha (I had struck him). The instinct of the langoage is to avoid 
direct personal statement and substitute for it the agentive caee with a ^ 

that (i) means “by me havIng'been-Bwd,” a «s dictum, not diri; («) is 

antlytically “by me havlog-been-done it is”; and (iii) resolves itself into “by me 
“ to him having been-strnok It was.*’ __ 

■ /ath. fleyet Atiaiu SoclH^, ISIS, pp, 

t SemnK focU of bU RoyttUk, p. St. 

] JhiA, p lOS. 

I with thuka—and is a pit-fsU to tbe ootiavslled in Oerora;. la Hlado* 

steni a mors •erioos dJffleolty exists. There i» no word tot '• thank you-” At least none Js to 
eo«mos o»e. Tbe Persian jAwkiywer (grstefpl) !• «ed mely, and never, I think. outeidB s sot 
pbrsee or speech. M»t aa« ialsr that pstitode ia India Ii annsnal, Or merely that tt is not 
consideMd Mbt to express it la every-day speech t 
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2 . TkiB proceu is pushed $til{ further in the cooetniQUon nor^^nya, 

(He., to rae it hsd been besUn), winch Is, ns it were, & more pessiva Tersioti of tbe 
strict piasire fluztn mata-gaya (I wne beaten), but not quite as submissive as the 
almost humorously pathetic mabwie mar AAeya (I enjoyed a tbrasbing), almost 
eqniTaleot to ‘‘1 ate stick.’** 

Tbe slmosi impersooal touch in these consCructioos is parnlleled In such phrases 
as the Latin actum est di me (it*B done for with me), and In the Greek oB noi trlyrrat 
«r*^r. which does not menu merely ** 1 drink no wine,” bnt I get no wine to 
drink.’* 

These constructions bring ont the fataliscio irresponsibility wiiiob is a trait of 
the OrisBial, and this trait is emphasised in tbe use and derelopment of the causils 
which hare no parallel in any Kuropeau language. Tbe root-verb is nsed to indicate 
what could only be expressed in English by a passive, as in phasne (to be cangbt, 
to get canght), vulg. (to eateb) (in), where tbe original sense of the English verb 

seems to be active. In Urdu tbe active phacSnS (to entangle) is a secondary 

derivadve from the passive, pAatna, and the passive is neaer confused with tbe 
active as in such English verbs as ** catch," “ stick," ** set.’’ etc. Cansative is. 
moreover, direct and indirect, so in Urdu we have a secondary causal as in pina 
(to drink), pilvani (to give to drink), and piltcSmct (to cause to drink), ifoin-ne 
v$ka pan5 ptlaya means *‘I [myself) gave him water to drink”; suin-ne usAopdnf 

pilwiyoy got [someone else) to give it him.” But the causal is also used 

witb Enoch snbtlsty to indicate compulsion or duress, and in no other language 
would such a sentence as mttfA-ic datlAAal harvaya-gayS (I was compelled to put 
my signature [on it]) be found. The secondary causal, Asrwdnd. is here nsed to 
suggest tbe fact of duress without any explicit mention of the fact itself. It is also 
obaracterUtie of a rather bslplsss fatalism that while Urdn has a word mtVnd (to 
turn up, to be found), it has none that I have ever been able to discover for to 
fiod.’* A seirant will say noAin mlia (it Is not found, or to be found), but you 

cannot say “6nd it," for nu/and means "to join.” The nearest you can get to the 

idea is to say ” nilna chaAiye " (it mast turn np, or be found), or order him to 
make a search for it Tbe Indian haUt of devolution, whereby so order is passed 
00 by its itomsdiate rscipiont to another sobordloate, is also in accord witb the use 

of the donbie set of csusals. A similar coostruotion is found in Torklsb, which has 

one vprb for ” to make clothes,'* a primary causal for getting cbihes made by a tailor, 
and a sscoodary ooe for getting someooe else to get a tailor to make them. 

To return to the West—what eonld be more delighfully irresponsible than the 
Irish oook*s explanation: **The cake sat down on me "—recorded by Miss Dorothea 
Conyers ? 

TrtxHtposition veed to ezprccc Metaphor. 

Space ierbids any discussion here of tbe pheocnenon of Tmests in ancient 
Qreek—the reader may consult Monro’s Bomtrie Grammar— the inseparable 
verbs in German. The principle, apparentiy, was lb at if you said “1 stand under,*' 
you indicated a physical act; whereas ”1 understand ’’ was a metaphorical expression. 
But this root-idea was not conilsCently or uoiversally carried out. Nevertheless, it 
will be found at work b Homeric Greek, at least, in Latin (q^ lAoenirs, inAiAefe, 
etc.), German and Englisb, spasmodically. One also sees its Influence iu tbe fonns- 
tion of nouns, and Iu nothing is the degradation of modern English more apparent 
Than in tbe invention of countiees forme like a '* let io," a "let off,” a "get out.” 
and so on. The English of the conBCmctive period followed the Teutonic model 


* Mr. 0,' F. Abbott calls attesUon to tbe occcrreace c( Ibis Idiom In Mod. Qreek, feera ivAe 
{I ate stick). 
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ftod prefixed tbe propoeitiOD Co Cbo eabslABtiTe, Che compovind being genenll; need 
in e eeeond&r^ or ueuphorical eenae.* 

But e besodful example of the nee of tra&epoeitiOQ to express motepLor oconre 
in the Roisance Isnguegee. The Qonaal poeition of the adjective postpones it to the 
noun quoilfied by in Tbie never eeene to have been the mle la GermAD or in 
l«tis. In French the nle is comperativelj modera.f B 7 it vre have encb marked 
sbadea of meaning aB:~ 

Uh Aonme /ritfe (a aad mao), in'fte Aomme (a wretch). 

Uk ioMJiu AaiiU (a clever man)^ iadile Aot/iste (one who is too clever), 
aod we even find enoh seotencea aa je n'e/aif pat eg pv'on appeUe prHitgi^fnt 
un jgunt kommg, mai» j'ttait un hoante jtwm-X 
80, too, we find in Spaniab 

XJn hvtn homhre b a good fellow; komlrt 6 «eno ^ a worthj (? kind) oau. 

JJfta cterCa eo»a s a certaio tbiog \ eeaa eitria ^ a sure (trae) thing. 

Un gran palado b a fine palace ; una casa grande s a large hooee. 

Un nvevo libre as a fresh book % IStro nuevo b a new hook. 

Un pofrre aninof b a poor animal ; hombrg pobre b a panper.§ 

But this is not the moat interesting point, wblob is ‘*How did the rale ariao 
in at laasC throe countries ?” 7t was not inherited with Latin or from the 
German tongues. Appareotlj bj a sjoebronoua Impulse all three langnages adopted 
it about the time, poaaibl; as the device was praserved in their folk>menione 8 .| 
The same rule obtains in Italian. H. A. B08£. 


Great Britain: Witchcraft. Murray. 

Tha DevlTa Offloera and the WItchee* Oovena By M. A. Jfurroy. 

The organisation of ths witches appears to have been traditional, and to f T 
follow tbs same lloea la all parts of Great Britsin. Escb district had its own 
organlsatloo, which was entirely independent of the neighbouring districts. The 
Chief or supreme Head was the divine man, the Inoamate God, known to the 
Chriatian recoedera as “the Devil,'' Below him iu rank were the oflScers, one to 
each coven; the covsos were companies of twelve witches of both sexes, chosen 
out of the mass of the congr^atlon for special purposes. 

The officer might be either a man or a woman, whose dnties were to arrange 
for meetings, to send out notices, to keep the record of all work down by the 
covenS; to snier the atteodaoces of tbs members, Co cransact the buslaess of tbo 
cotomunUy, and to present new members. ThU person evidently noted slso any 
Ukely convert, and either entered into nsgotiatione blmself or reported to the Chief, 
who then took action as opportunity served. At the local weekly meetings the 
officer took coznmaDd in tbe absence of the Chief. At the Grand AeaemhUes or 
Sabbaths tbe officers were head s of their own covens, and though called “devils,'' 

• Bet not by any aeans invariably so. Tbna we have '* income,*' " outcome,*’ “ outgoingB," 
"uptake,’’ but '‘outlet’’ and “inlet" are both phyrietl. The derelopmeot of mesmnes in “ovet- 
see." “overlook." “ onloo ker " " bystander," and nuneroea other compounds is obKcre and, like mocb 
eke in Goglisb speech, rather opririons. 
t Danneateter, SiA. French Or,, p, 83A 
I Eatbey d’Anrerilly, Zee DiaMignst. 

i Pleis’ Skelden Spanitk Orawtmar, p. 11, bnt q/l 18- Observe bow the write enfoMi We 
pnpil* by polting first the abnormal, then the normal alloearion. He does not allndc to tbe luage 
In French or Italian or pelnt ont the obvloca eids.nan^rs. •* 

I It srill te noted that tbe adjective when prefixed tended to form a eompotiBd with tha 
aonn, as io Freceb ieitkemme, yn*t’W«*v, taf^/emn4{ SpaWsh, nceh&mira; and in English, 
'‘goodman.’* "i;ood fdlow." 
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Or ‘‘spirits^” word rocogniood M Uolog of infenor rank to tbo Cbiof. At the Sabbaths 
thare were, however, jifereot racks of officers; the principal officer, usnall^ a man, 
acted as secretarj and entered the witcbes’ reports in bis book ; and if he were a 
priest or ordained minister, he conducted part of cbe religious serriee. Tn tlie 
absence of all direct information on the subject, it seems probable that the man who 
acted es principal officer became the '' Devil" on the death of the previous Chief. 

The duties of the officer are cootinaally meotiooed in the trials of the witches. 
EaCebene do Cambruo, tried in ld67, said: "Elle a ven an Sabbat vn Ifocaire 
" qo'elle nootnef Io<]nel sat accoustumd de leiier lea defaute de oeiles qui ont 
'* nanqii6 de se trouner sn Sabbat"* Among the Korth Berwick witehee, tried in 
1590, there were seTenl officers, of whom John Fian was the cliief: *'£oberC 
Grierson being named, thej all ran Llrdie-glrdie and were angr/ ; for it was pro- 
“ mised be should be called * Robert the OooCrolIer, altat Rob tbe Rower/ for 
" expriming of bis neioe. John Flan was ever nearest ce tbe Devil, at his left 
** elbow: Gra^ Meal beeped tbe door. Geilis Dub can confessed, he [Flan] was 
their Register, end that there was not one man suffered to come to tbe Devil’s 
" readings hot onJf be. [Finn himself stated] tbnt at the general meetings of those 
** witobes, be wee alwaps present; that be was clerk to all those that were in 
snbjeetioa to the Devil’a service, bearing the name of witebee; that alwaj he 
" did take their oatbs for their true service to the Devil; and that he wrote for them 
*’ such matters as tbe Devil still pleased to command bun."f Elisabech Southerns, 
otherwise known a» old Mother Demdlke, one of the Lancashire witches tri^ la 
1619, “was generall agent for the Deuill in ell these partes/'^ That “emineni 
Warlock," Robert Grieve of Lander, tried in 1649, "was brought to a oonfessiOD of 
" his being the Dtvili la that coontrej for warning all Satans vassals to 

come to the meetings, where, and whensoever tbe Devil required. Tbe Devil 
" gave him that charge, to be bis Officer to warn all to meetiugs ; (as was said 
" before) in which charge be continued for the space of eighteen years or more."§ 

The evidence concerning Isobel Shjrria, of Forfar, tried in 1661, is too long to 
<^uole, but it is clear that she acted as tbo officer.| The trials of the Aoldearne 
wltohee In 1662 are full of detail; Isobel Gowdie says pljunly, "John Young la 
*' MebestowD, Is Officer to our Coven " ; and “John Young in Mebestown, our Officer, 
** did drive tbe plough." Janet Sreadheid, of the same coveo as Isobel Gowdie, 
shows in her evidence that the officer might bo changed : "John Taylor, my buebsod) 
" was tbea Officer; bat John Yoaog in Mebestown, is now Officer to my Coven. 
" When I first came there, the Devil called tbes all by their names on tbe book; 
*' and my husband then called them at tbe door. ' When we bad Great Meetlogs, 
" Walter Ledy In Penick, my husband, and Alexander Elder, next to the Devil, 
“ were Ruleie; and when there wonld be fewer, I myself, tbe deceased Jean 
" Sntherland, Bessie Hay, Bessie Wilson, and Janet Bnroec would rule tbem,"T In 
the Somerset witch trials of 1664 Aone Bishop was clearly tbe officer.** John 
Stewert, of Paisley, tried in 1676, gave evidence that Bessie Weir '*wae Officer to 
“ tbetr several meettogs. Bessie Weir did intimate to him, that there was ameetiog 
** to be at his house the next day : And that the Devil under the shape of a black 
" man, Margaret Jackson, Margery Graige, and the said Bessie Weir, were to be 


* De Ignore : Tailor U p. 1}3. 

t Pltcaiis: CHaneel TriaU, I, pp, 339, 340, S19>S0, gpelliiig DodecBlssd 
{ Potts; TTondsT/W XKMvwris, B. I. 
f Sholalr: fitfeVs feririMe WorU, pp. 4$, 47. 

I TCinioch tod Baiter: Seatiea, pp. 134. 129. 

e Pitcairn HI, pp. SOB, 003, SIT. Spelling aodcraiied. 

•• aianvU: fViaa/iUMu, pt. H, pp. 140, 147, 24$. 
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’* pnMDt, And that Bassid Weir required tbe Declarant to ba tberef wbloli be 
“ promieed.”* 

There vu one dut^ which waa delegated to a pardcular inJiTldnal. wbo eeecna 
to bave been often the primupa) officer; this woe (be managemeot, generally tbe leading, 
of the dancers. Ae pace seems to hare been an eeeential In ib« dencc, tlie leader 
was aecesearilj active and young. At Vortb Berwick John Fian, muffied. led tbe 
ring.’^t At Aberdeen, in 1596, *Hhou tbe said Thomaa Deyie wee foremost and led 
“ the ring, and dang the sul Flatbrine Nitchell, beeanse she spoiled yoor dance, 
** and ran not so fast about as the rest. . . . lo tbe wblch dance, thou Helen 
** Fraser was the ring leaderT uexc Thomas Leyis.’'{ The Rev. Oideon Fenmafi, of 
Crighton, spoken of by the Devil as Gideon, my chaplain," was “ordtuarliy in 

“ the rear In all their dances and beat np those that were alow.*'§ This Ur. Gideon 
eeems to be the same person as tbe ** warlock who formerly had been Hdmitced to 
" the ministrie la the presbyteriau tioses. and now be tames a preacher under tbe 
" devill. This vlllan was assisting to Satan in this action [giving the sacrament] 
" aud in preaebing."! 

The covens were companies or squads of witches, both men aod women, not 
Decessarlly all from one village, though belonging to one district. Flacb coven was 
ruled by an officer who was under tbe command of tbe Chief or DeviL The members, 
of the coven were apparently bound to attend tbe weekly meeting; and it was they 
who were instructed in and who practised tnagiosl arts, and who performed all the 
rites aod ceremonies of tbe cult. Tbe other members of the religion attended the 
local meetings occeslonally but did net work magic; sod went to the Sabhaibs as a 
matter of course. This view of the orgsoisation is bone out by the common belief 
in modern France: " ll est de crojance gindrale qu'il /atti vs namirt tie effretert 
ei de iorcieree daru e^afue eanion. Le aonvel initi^ repreud lee w>vw fapiers 
“ de raucles. Des msuvais geos foment une confrbrie qn! eat dirigde par one sorci^re. 
** Celle-ci a la jamders comrae marqne de sa dignltd. Hlles la tr>insnetteo.t 
** aucceasivement par rang d'aocieooetd."7 

Tbe *'fixed number" among Che witches of Great Britain aeems to have been 
thirteen, twelve witches and tbe officer. Tbs actusl nnmbers can be asoertained only 
when tbe full record of a trial la available; for when several witches in one district 
are brought to trial at the same time they will always be fouad to be members of 
a ooven, and if tbe record is complete tbe other raembers of the coven will be 
ienplioated, or at least mentioned. 

One of the earliest trials in Great Briuin is ebst of Bessie Daalop in 1567. 
She went with a certain Tbom Eeid, who wss clearly the officer, ^‘to tbe kill-end, 
** where be forbade her to speak or fear for anything she beard or saw; aod when 
“ they bed gone one little piece forward abe saw twelve persoos—eight womea and 
four men. The men were cled in gentlemen’s olothing, and the women had all 
" plmds about them and were very teemly like to see j and Thom was with them-”* 
The witches of Su Osytit in Kssez, tried In 1582, were thirteen in number.ft 
tbe meeting of the witches at the Kirk of North Berwick in 1590, nbe witches 
stood together in one company, aod the rest, **» the number of thirty persons, in 


* OlanvlU pc. ]£, pp. 291, 293. 
i fitoim, 1. pt. iii. p. 29A 
t Spaldtnf Ct^i i/iMlUnjf, T, pp. 9?, 114. 

4 FounUifiball: IteeUiffni, I, p. 14. 

I law; Jlfewuriak, p. Hfi. 

^ LtfDolsfl: Xa TVadtCaM, 1391, 71 pp. 109-9. 

•• Pitcairn, 1, pt. il, p. S9. BpdJlng modernised. 

^ ^ true tMdwM ItMerie ^ 4« tAe Wiieku teiaa (U «. Oteu. 
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an otlier oompnof ” ; ia other words, there were thirty-aine person, or throe ootene, 
preeent.* In the Aberdeen rrials of 1596 end 1597 the names of sirty-four wltehes 
oocnr ; of these sereo are mentioned as beiog Icnown to the others hut apparently 
lirlag: at a dUtanoe, fire were acquitted, and one, Helen Pennie, is referred to as 
haring been executed shortly before i thus, oonntiog Helea Pennie, there were 
fifty-two witches, or four eorons.t The great trial of the Lancashire witches in 
1613 also gives the names of fifty-two persons, or four covens.^ At Forfar, in 1661 • 
little Jonet Howat said, There wes there present with the devil beside herself, whom 
“ lie called the pretty dancer, the ssdd Isobel Shyrrie, Mary Eynd, Helen Alexander, 
" Isobel Dor ward, and others whose names she did not know, to the number of 
** thirteen of aU.”§ Isobel Gowdie, of Aiildearoe. shows lliat there were sereral 
covens in her districts “There is thlrteea persons in each Coven . . . the last 
“ time that our Coven met, we, and an other Coven, were dancing at the Hill of 
“ Darlseat, and before that Ve was beyond the Meikle-bum; and the other Coven 
*' being at the Downle hills, we went beside them. [She and four others made a 
** charm], we, with the Devil, were only at the making of it, but all the multitude 
of all our Covens got notice of it at the next meeting, ell my own Coven got 
“ notice of it very shortly.*'] When Jenet Breadheld was admitted Into the society 
there were thirty-nine persons, or three covens, present in the Hirk of Nalm.^ The 
Somerset witches In 1664 numbered twenty-six, or two covens.** At Newcaetle-on- 
Tyne,in 1673, Anne ArrosCrong gave evidence that at the mee^ng at “the Bidmng 
“ Honse in the close near the common,’* she saw ten men and women whom she 
knew, “and tbre more, whose names she knowes not” At another meeting “at 
“ Rideiag Milne bridg*ead sbe eee the said Anne Forster, Anne Dryden, and Lnce 
** Thompson, and ten more nnknowne to her ” ; and at a Isu^e meeting at Allensford, 
where a great many witches were present, “every thirteen of them had a divell with 
“ them in sundry shapee.”tt MURRAY. 
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REVIEWS. 

Archteolosj in Chile. 

Publiffociow del JIfueeo de EiMlogie. y AniTOftologia i4 CAife 
Kua. 1, 1916. 

Loe Ahori^enee de Arica. By Max Dhle. 1917. 

Some ioteresUng pamphlets have been recmved from Dr. Max Hhle describing recent 
researches on the north oout of Chile. In 1912 the Government founded a Museum 
of Ethnology and Anthropology in Santiago, and engaged Dr. Uhle (then in Lima) 
as director, not only of the musenm bnt of expeditioos to collect materiel. At this 
be worked hard until 1916, when his contract was cancelled, the Government 


retaining his valuable collections, inelnding 400 ancient ekolls and fifty mummies, 
la the first of these publications P. Martin Gusinde givee an account of the 
mnseum, addreesed chieSy to the Chilean people in argument for the need of snch 
an institution, not merely as a section of the Historical Musenm. bat as a separate 
eotity. He menticns the ffandbook to the Ethnoprcphical Collections: British 
MuHvm^ which will make a man open bis eyes and remain amtzed at the 
“ educational value of this predons collection,” thereby shewing himself more 

* ?ltceiro, 1. pi. ili, p. MB. Spelling modernised. 

T Seiildi*e CM Misc.. I, p. 87. Mj. 

t Fotte: Woni^rfHU IHseaseris- 

i Aloloch end Baxter, p. !14. SpsUiag modenissd. 

I nrcalm. Ill, pp. BOB-4. 618. Spelling modernised. 

5 H.. in, pp. B16-f. Spelling modenifsed. 

•• OJaaril, ^ ij, p. 1 », 

Tt " X^epodtions irra York Csstla” ^aSon liwt*, U, pp, 300-]. B04. 
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enlighttmed th&n certtio British M.P.s. He aleo cmphuieea the need of saving 
wbat is poesiblo of irancaolAn othaology, rspidly dissppaarlag oodor jocJorn 
infloeoeos. 

There follov two papers on Che pelieolitblo etation at Taltal, one bj Dr. Ubie, 
the other by Dr. Anreliaoo Oyarsno, for some time hoaorary director of the musenm. 
The latter baa Illustrations, end it also appeared in tho eoeond Paa-Ajuerieati S^otific 
OougroM Proceedings, Section L Taltal is a snisU port, and Sr, A. Capdeville 
has credit of disoovcriog and excarating a great shell-heap there, with a large 
number of cbippod and aleo of flaked atone imploments of very early types 
(see Pig. 1). A portion of .these wsa presented In 191S to Dr- Oyarann, who 
sorted them, showing that they represent implemeots of the various palmolitbic 
phases from Chelles onwards, althoofh not of the best specimens. Dr. tJhle went 
to Taltal in May, 1916, aod spent three weeks, partly jn verifying Sr. CapdeviUe's 
observations, partly in excavating, iocloding making a trench 12 metrce long by 
2 metres wide in the eouthem slope of the Morco Colorado, tlio site of Sr. 
Capdaville'a work. He has aeot photographs of speeioieos and noclu. 

Briefly, he gives the following results. The rooky bill, a penlnsola, abont a 
league north of Taltal, rises SO feet above the sea, with a diameter of 200 metren. 
The ancient fishing folk 
lived on the more sheltered 
part. The actuiJ aUell* 
heap ie about 40 metrea In 
diameter, with depth to the 
rook of 3*10 metres at 
most. Four layers could 
be dletingnisbed : (1) The 
lowest, of grey ashes with 
some psliMlithie Imple¬ 
ments, bad a depth vary, 
ing from 0*15 metres to 
1*0 matras. (2) A yellow 
layer of fine sand like fioor, 
with many fish*booes and some shells psbeolitblo objects of hone. This is on 
the southern and central part of the site. (3) A brownish layer of fragment of 
fiah-bones, ses-blrds, etc., sod of sheila, with no admixture of earth, aboot 1*20 metrei 
thick. In this were the implemeote of Cbellean type (chiefly inatrumcnU of smyg* 
dalold form, and scrapers), thoogh some were on the rock whore layers (1) and 
(2) were thin. (4) The surface layer, chiefly of earth, with remains of fish and 
shells, covers the entire site. This last layer contained many arrow poiate, and there 
are some in the next layer below. Black ailex was used for the implemeota ia the 
tower layers. It is evident that some of them were re*worked at a later period. 

No mention ia made of any traces of burials. There wore no remains ol 
pottery throughout, except a few superficial fragments, nor did Dr. Dhle find any 
implement that could be called polished, although some pebblea and some ioogisb 
stones used as mullein bad become smooth with wear. Dr- tJhIe bad previously 
investigated a site near ConstiiucloQ (in the south), where objects of palaolltbic 
character occurred iu the tower levels, whilst others, more amorphous, took their place 
above. As on ancient sites In Australia, ther? is at Taltal an apparent mixture of early 
types which in Europe sre met separately and uuderdlveree conditions. The arrow- 
points on top Dr. Uhle proved had come from a great plain west of the Patnpa of 
Taltal, where, at an altitude of 2,000 metres, he found remains of horse-sboe-sbaped 
sholtermg walls and thousands of fragments of quart* snd pebbles brought there to 
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he -vorked. Fiah-bones ebowed tbfrt (be workera had come from the ccaet. Finely 
flaked airov-poiota ef jaeper, obalcednny, cbert and qaarts are found In profoaion 
along the coast of CbUe, aleo on cLe Atlanlio coast of Patagonia and as far oortb 
as the Willamette River in Oregon, ebowiog tbo estended traffic of the neoUtbic folk> 
tb^r lore of pretty atones and ariJadc irork. 

In Zoa AbnTi$6H$9 de Ariea, Dr. Uble desoribee bia exeavationa in cemeteries 
near that port, some of them comparatiTely recent with painted Taaee, squatting 
mummies, testilea and other tlnoga of an advanced culture. On the east aide of tbo 
Mcrro of Arica, the burioJs were of dlShrent type and more ancient, the bodies in 
extended position with small fiiiniabioga. From their condition they seem Co have 
been kept aomo tiros before being munmifled. Sometimes one or both arms bad 
been replaced by artificial ones, or there would be a abam head. One nrm of an 
ndult bad been prepared separately and placed with the body. Many feet were 
lacking Or even a whole limb, alao vertehrs and ribs. A great variety of methods 
was used is the preparation ; usually tbe entrmls were extracted, the other orgatte 
destroyed, the skull opened, and Che brains removed and replaced by n lump of 
reeds. Some bodies were dried natarally, whilst others show signs of fii^. After 
filling tbe cavities with bandfnla of reeds, etraw bruehee, and human bair, the skin 
was sewn np correctly. More remarkable was another method. Tbe body was 
in a reclining position, entirely covered with a layer of yellowish clay about 
1 cm. tbick, which gsvo it a petrified appearance, or a resemblauoe to tbe 
reolining figures on Etruscan sarcophagi. It was in a bed of the same clay, coade of 
sand mixed with a reddish liquid aod as hard as rock. 

Those early men bad no pottery, metals, agriculture, or textiJee, but could make 
a kind of netting. They were from 192 to 160 cm. in height, end their skulls were 
usually round, undeformed, heavy, and a contlmeCre or more In thickness. The 
maudibles were wide and thick, the dental arches very narrow, not a sign of earies 
in more than 100 skulls exsmioedi bnt tbe teeth (which wore large), frequently 
moeb worn down. Ooloaring matter of red and yellow ochres was used on tboir 
bodies, and they had aprous of vegetable fibres or skins. Both sexes wore the hair 
sliort. Tbo dry climate wee favourable to preservation aod speclmeus remain of 
rattles of two forms, one with a handle, tbe other made of a bladder with small 
pebblee inside. There were spear*throwers of tbe oldest of tbe three Scutb American 
varieties, a stick with a leather projection to support a finger. This Dr. Uhle also 
found in tbe oldest pari of the Pisagua site and at Nleveria, near Lima. There were 
cons be more like a brush, used also in Patagonia, The first toothed combe appeared 
in the Tisbnacaco cnltnre. In some of the Arica bnrisls cbero were pahiCed pebblee 
like those of Mas d’AslI, with lines of red, yellow, and blscfc. Some mummies held 
stone implemente in their right bends. There were a few things evidently brought 
down from s more cultivated people in tbe blgblands. Skeletons 179 cm. hlgb, bad 
narrow dolicbouepbalic skulls, with frontal and occipital deformation like that of 
Proto-Nazea. During the nse of these cemeteries bows began to take (be place of 
^e epear*thrower: one, s metre long and recUogular in sectioo, is tbs oldest yet 
foond on this onsst. The people lived near springs on tbe banks of rivers, not far 
from tbe see. Their cemeteriee were parallel, inland. They caught sharks with 
large harpoons, and had bost« made of reed mats, with a reed sail similar to those 
need by the Uros of the Desaguadero.^ 

Dr. Uble has always been a careful observer aod his loog experience in 
excavations makes him a safe guide on hie own ground, bnt when he tries to sqnare 
other men's theories with his feeCs, be may stumble. Having been told that it is 
impoeelble that Man reached America before tbe neolithic period, be tries to bring 
down his primitive folk as late as possible. Idle heads io Lima demanded daces for 
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bia coll«ctiou there, uid he ^aa tempted to aketob out perioda for Peru on the 
principle that 500 yean la the avera^ deration of any phase of ciTiiUation, We 
know far too little yet of aocieot Peru for any system of actual dates to be poaaible. 
2fo one can aee those immense arU5cial hills oa the plain of Lima, entirely made 
of email brloks, also the terraoing of high rocky mountains to the sucamita, without 
recognising the length of time necessary for each Jevelopmenta. A. C. BBETON. 


CentTa Asia: The Turks. Ozaplloka. 

The Turh oj Central Asia in EUtary 0 R<f at (hs Prsetnt Day: An 70 
Ethnological Ingviiy into the Pot*- Turanian Problem, and Bibliographical iQ 
Jdaterial relating to Ike Early Tttrks and the present Turks 0 / Central Asia. 
By U. A. Ceaplicka. 22 X 14 mn., pp. 242. 16«. net. Oxford : The Clarendon 
Press. 191$. 

In this timelT and useful book. Miss CeapKcka, already well known by her 
worka on the ethnology of Siberia, examines from the poiot of view of anthropology 
one of the German projects to secure a world'Wicle dominion, which was wreokad 
by the successes of oqj armiee in Mesopotamia and Palesdne. This was the 
Pan-Turkic or Paa-Toranian movement, which aimed at brbging directly under the 
control of the Osmanly Xorka, aud indlrecUy under German influeoce, all those 
conn Cries in which the various Turkic languages are spoken. Had this scheme 
succeeded the resnlw would have been partly economical, partly political: Hrst, to 
develop the resources of Central Asia and to provule raw materials for German 
factories; secondly, to put pressure on Bussia in Central Asia, and on Great Britain 
by menacing the safety of the Indian frontier through Mcsopoiamia, Persia, and 
Afghanistan. The result of Kiss Cxaplicka's researches is to show that tbe Weeteru 
Turks, that is to say, the people speaking Turkish langusges, most of them subject 
CO the Ottoman Empire as it was constituted before the war, and numbering soma 
eight or nine miliions, must be sherply distiuguiabed from tbe Eastern Turks, inhabiting 
TurkesUo and Central Asia as far as Koogclia and tbe Chinese border, a people 
number jog some ten millions. Tbe former, except for their Osmanly language, should 
be classified among Europeans hy adoption, like Huogarisus or Bulgarians ; the latter 
nay be considered to be a remnant of tbe old Turkic race, originally known as 
Hiuog-nu, which had passed through various changes in Central Asia. The ethnology 
of these latter races is very fully diecussed in relation to archeology, and tbe conolu- 
sioas adopted by Miss Ciaplicka are fully justified by the evidence collected from 
sources inaccessible to most EngUeh anthropologists. The value of this work is 
enhaneod by an elaborate bibliography embracing the Buesian material. This will 
be indispensable to all farther students of Che ethnology of Central Asia. 

W. CROOKE. 


India. 


Kay®, 


The Astronomical Oburvalorks of Jai Singh. By G. R. Kaye. Cal* 77 
: Superintendent Government Prioiing, 191$. Price, ropeee 14-18, If 


cutU: Supen 
or 2Ss. 


Jai Singh wee born lace in tbe seventeenth ceotory, and died is 1748. Ho 
distinguished himself not only aa a slatesmatt, and to some extent as a soldier, bat 
“ He conceived and cairied out a scheme of seioollHo reses«h that ie etill a 
“ notable example; and his influence is still a living one. The observatories hs 
« erected are . . , ‘monuments that irradiate a dark period of Indian History.’” 
Fond of astronomical work io his youth, he studied it diligently. ”lle found the 
” astronomical table* in use defective, and set bimpelf the task of preparing new 
.1 .g.. fBe] took every meaus to eneu^ success. He . . . studied 
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*' EiDda, Muslim, and Ear«p«ao mdkhoda impardall;. Ee «ollecMd aatronomical 
books oDd bad eortaiu of them irBualat^d; be orgaaisod a regular stafT of workers 
** aod aeoC some of tLem to foreiga countries to collect ioformation : be invited 
“ certain Europeans ... to Jwpur? be built a large observatorf at Delhi 
; and afterwards be baltt other obserraionea ac Jaipor, Ujjamt Benares, 
and Mathura.'* The present book ou those obaerratcriee. undertaken primarilj ae 
a tour report for the Arcbteological Surrej of India, bas been made maiol/ 
descriptive; dealing elsewhere with Hindu astronomj in general, the author gives 
bers merely a sominary of it. and ** in so far as it. is related to Jai Singh’s 
labours.’* 

At first Jai Singh’s instrumente vrers of metal—astrolabes, most of them 
beaiitifnl examples of Oriental craftsmanship, of which nnraerons excellent photo¬ 
graphs are given—bnt later, judging that bis brass instruments were faulty because 
of tb^ mobility and tbeir small sizs, hs discarded these and built instrumsoU of 
masonry, varying in sise np to 90 feet in height. By the construction of these 
great instruments, which figare to^lay among the prindpai ** sights ’ of Bslhl, 
Jaipur, and Benares, he actually hindered the progress he was attempting to farther, 
for sise aud immobility in an iustrament inersass tbe dlfBcultles in altering or 
Improving it. While some of tho iostrumenu he built of masonry are common to 
iDauy observatories, tbree of them are peculiar to tbs observatories of Jsi Biugb, and 
probably are due, at least in part, to lus own ingenuity, which, bowaver, “was 
'• chiefly conesrasd with tbe transference of designs, previonely sxeonted in instru- 
** raents of comparatively small sise, to huge masonry instruments. Ko new 
*• invention ... was attempted." More or less detailed, well illostrated, accounts 
of these vanous instruments are ^ven. Following upon tbe descriptions of the 
iudividnal instnimeuts are general desoriptions of the several observatories, chiefly in 
tbeir historical and astronomical aspeeU, together with reports upon and suggestions 
as to the work at present required for their preeervstloo. At Ojjaio, which "is 
** one of the most ancient astronomical centrea in tbe world," tbe masonry instru¬ 
ments are all falling into ruin. Tradition making Ujjain tbe centre of aetronomical 
learning in India, tbe author recomcaends, in addition to its repair, that " not only 
“ should it have a modem observatory, but it should be tbo centre of Hindu 
“ astronomical teaching . . . the position ... to accord with tbe [Hindu] 
'* traditional position of zero longitude.’’ 

An interesting but very brief account of Indian astronomy and Its bases up to 
tbe time of Jai Singh is given in Chapter XII (“ Historical Perspective ”)* while in 
Chapters XIII and XIV the evolution of his instruments and tbe conclusions to be 
drawn as between his work and that of his predecessors and contemporaries are briefly 
dealt with. As to the valne of tbe work accomplished by him, the author says: 

His avowed object was ibe recti fleation of tbe calendar, the prediction of eclipses. 
" and so on—work wbieh eotails a great deal of labour, and generally shows no 
remarkable achievement . . his seberue of astronomical work was a notable 
“ one, and his observatories still form monuments of a remarkable personality." 

Jm Singh’s instrainente, both those of metal and those of masonry, were at 
times used for astrological purposes, and some of them are marked with graduations 
intended espedallr for suoh ptuposes. One of the Appendices (B) is concerned 
with such astrological matters as are exhibited by tbe instroments.’’ D, another 
Appendix of other than purely aetronomical Interest, relates to technical terms and 
eymboU. Appendix F, '* BibUograpby,*’ Inclodes sections concerned with astrolabes, 
Hindu nstronomy, Muslim astronomy, and astrology. The book has an excellent 
index, and is provided with a flne series of photogravure illustrations. W. L. H. 

KT&n AJCn SPonrswoonn. LTi>..\is Majsity's PrinUn, East Harding Street, London, B.C. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate K. 

West Indies. Fewkes. 

A Oarved Wooden Objoot from Santo Deminco.* j, H'al/er 
FevHt. / 0 

Og ft recent vjsit to St. bCie^uiMri, the onthor oh^rvoJ on e;c)iiHt in the 

colloctioo of tlio Missouri Htstorical Si^ciet;, n cnrvol Trondeo im&get from Che 
islftod Sftnto Domingo which >ineDed to Him of more thin pMsIog interest. Ic wee 
aocompenied bj a maouauripif of whicL tbe following Is In essentiftls a copf 

“Aw OiuoiMAi, Pai'Ik by Aluskt Warbk« Kblsbt ok a Ze«i 08 , 

Santo DoKuroo Idol. 

“Presented ftt the esme time [ae the object] to tbe Arobsological Deiartiuont 
of the Missonri Hlitoricftl Soolefij Museumy Jul^ 17. 1879. 

"A Zemi or Sanic Do/ningo ItioL 

“In ilie ^ears IbST'SS I passed some months in the West Indies, more 
partioularlj the Windward Bahamas and Santo Doniingo. At tins date tbe anaexa- 
iioo of tbe last-oaniad bad soarcely been cooiemplated and the interior of tbe island 
remained, as. lodeed, it remaine to tbis day for that matter, almost a very fern 
incognita. Aa there are no roads wor^y tbe came on the island, there are no 
wheeled ▼obiclee ; the inhabitants ride upon bulls for tbe loosl part, and only In tbe 
dry saasoD, by taking adrantege of the dried-up beds of the numeroos monutaln 
torrents, is communicaidyii between one part of the island aod the other attempted 
by land ; if oeoesslty compels a nerubaat or intriguing politician to riut some olty 
diatact from Ills home or place of bnsineaa. be takei adrantage of some little aloop 
or schoooer to slip along tbe coast, by ssa. 

“An American mining company, formed for tbe purpose ot utilialng tbe rich 
deposits of gold and copper la ibe interior pro^^lnce of La Vega, was compelled to 
introduce caqiele io order to traosport lbs ore from the mines to tbe sea coastal I 
meatloQ these facte to acoonnt for tbe length of time for which the idol lay 
uadisturbed .... 

“Shortly before my departure from tbe island, 1 was informed of tbe dboorery 
of tbia idol, or ‘zemi.' as It used to be Urmed by the natives wboai Columbus found 
upon tbe Island. , It was found at tbe innermost oxiremiiy of a large cave (of which 
there are a auiober In the island) by ao iulrepid explorer of free-tbliiklug proelivltiefl 
whose onriosity bad been exolted by tbe suporstitious stories carrent in reference to 
these carerna, wbicb none of the afttivea conld be indneed to penetrate. It bore 
every evidence of bavlQg been uniUaturbsd for untold years. In Its Immediate 
rielaity were found fragments of aiinUar Images, but madu out of stone instead of 
wood; those others had crumbled away [rw] by tbe acUon of tbe ^ ; this particular 
idol being made out of wood of tbe lignotn-vltse, iodigeoous to tbia jslaod, bad 
withstood the action of tbe atmosphere better than the friable sandswne out ofwbiob 
tbe 01 bars were formed. 

The disooTarer asked too large a price for bis ‘fiud’ for my meaos, and I 
relootantly relloquislwd tbe idea o f becoming Ita owner. But It cbacced that I bad 

* Pshllabed by petmiawoo ot tbe BecreTsry o( Che Smitbsoniaa InsUtoUcn. 
t Ic le with great pleasure that the author takes tbis epportooily to thank tbe effirisis of 
Che Mimonri Hletorioal Society for many ceatweise, cspoctally for phetojrapbs aad pwrotulon Co 
nnblish a deseflptiaa of this enlque object. 
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ihe acqiiftinUnce of % Ifladnjg; GcnDan morchaot, Mr. Brune, of Rotb, Bmoa 
& Co., ot San Felipe de Puerto Fbta, who deeiied to proseot me with soiae token 
of bie re£:«rd. and bearing of my aoxletj to obtain the 'sonu,’ be want blmeelf to 
the dlacorerer anil bargained for it, and presouted it to me. The ebildreo of tbe 
dlecoterer had romovod certiun fiahea' teeth, which had been ioaerted in itt cnont)),, 
and hia wife, *for deceocy'a sake/ had seen fit to excise a rather ponderous genital 
organ appertaihiog to It when originally discorered. In other reepeota it ia exactly 
as'when diacovered. Tbe theory of certain Gereneo eavaote to whom 1 auhniitted 
it was to tba effecl that the asncer'tliaped cavity where .the etornacb aboold be wae 
destined to reeave the offering of tbe devoteea, aaid offer!oge among the ferodona 
Caribe ^cen oonaiatiug of the atill warm and palpitatlag heart of a human victim,* 
as among tbe Axteca. 

“Irving atatee^ bo«ev«r, that tbe Domioioan aborigloea were reported by the 
cbromclee of tbe first expedition under Colnmbua to have pruented only fmitB or 
flowers before their idols. 

It will be obeerred (hat tbe idol la evidently Inteoded to simulate aomething 
approeeblfig e bumao form, extended upon its back, when seen from above ; bat 
when looked at from tbe aide, it was also aeemingly intended to represent some 
reptile of tbe lieud species, with which those islauds aboood, the ama being thrown 
forward and oat of joint, as its were. Tbe greatest mystery ia how this hard wood 
* could be cervsd without tbe aid of metals, as it la generally admitted that it must 
have been; the skarpeeC sea shell cnigbt perhaps, by months of cootioued applccw* 
ties, have suffijsed, but anyone who will try to carve iignujn*vita will have a 
reaHalog sense of the perseveranoe eseential to carve sach ao affair, even with our 
best modera edged tools. 

'*Tbat the semi is a genuine relic of prehiatoiio ages, antecedent to the dis> 
covsry of Ameiioa in 1492,1 have no doubt, nor do tbe present iobabitaota of Baoso 
Domiogo worship or manofacttire idols of any hind. As it was obtained from tbe 
original discoverer, there woold seem bo be no valid reason for not accepting it as 
tbe probable object of propitiatory worship or adoration by tbe natives of San 
Domingo.” 

It seems well to eopplement tbia description with illostralione aod a lew 
additional ootss. The object ia carved ont of one of tbe hardest of black'tropical 
woods which still retains, liere end there, a smooth surface, eltbougb in places worn 
as if by action of tbe eletoante. Its length from top of the bead to aoloa of the 
feet ia 2i inches ; bresdtb across tbe bowl jnat above the hips 5^ incbea.f 

It will be noticed that, like many other carved wooden ohjecte. it wva found in 
a cave, and attention abonld be oaUed to tbe fact that sane <rf the AniilleaDS are 
said to have lived in eaves or performed their ceremonies in these eeclnded localities. 
Specimens of idols have been collected in tbe ceves of Cuba, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Bico, and the Lesser Antilloa; but caves are net the only localities where tbeyhwva 
been found. It may be pointed ont that the shelter of a cave is well adapted to 
preserve wooden objects. 

Dorsal, ventral, and lateral views of the specimen are shown in tba accompanying 
plate (Plate K). The maker evidently iotended to represent a human figure, tile 
ventral aide (l^g. a) of whose body Is modified into a shallow bowl while tbe 
convex dorsal snrface (Fig. is merked by four chevron'Shaped elevatioos resembling 

* Tbs anUtoc is onfiiDiliar with this cnAon aatong the Tainss people, wbo probably mads this 
iEQSge. Ia tbe accoont of offoriags to t>w gods “cakes (caasan), roses, flowers and fngwt barbs," 
are taentloBed by Ootoam is oflsnogs. 

t Ths anther takM tbis opportmuty to tbanh Ura BeaoKgard for sending these dlms&Aoca 
sod for ether kiadncawn. 
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rlhs. The Arms oxMiided beyond the bfxly bebhid the h®ni, while both legs 
ere eppervaed to the hips on the opporiw side end so flexed thet the knen joint of 
the right s&d Jeft legs ere beot :n opposite directions. 'Die flexure, of the lege 
irt diffieiilt to expiftin iinloss the bowl^fiko depreseioo ie supposed to He 8ftiinte4 on 
the Teotrel surfece. 

The iipper erms l>e*r ongrAved represenlations of armlets and inelsod hands 
encircling ilie legs. These coriespond to’ tfiu bands deecrlbetl by Listorlanii nud 
ethnologists as tied sboot these append age?, The Angers are bent tnwsrtl on tho 
palms of the bands while the toes are flexed on the soles of tbe feet iu a 
characteristic way. to wbteh attcotlon hns often been oalled In closcripttone of 
examples of Antilleao art. * 

Three views of the heed, two of which show profiles, iedloate chat the face is 
turned in tbe same direction as the concavity of the abdomen. The top of tbe 
head has what appears to resemble a cap, indicated by engraved lines bilaterally 
arranged, extending to tbe level of the npper rims of tbe eye deprsesions vt each 
side. It is probable that in these eye sockets, now empty, were formerly inserted 
eyeballs raede of metal, shell, or stone, the attaohinents of which are still visible. 
Tbe mooth, nose, and cbiu have human retbar than animal contours, tbe last 
mentioned being probably oneo Ailed in with a plate of shell or metal on which 
teetb (“fishes’ teeth" of Eeliey’s MS.) were represented. 

Tbe arms are attached to the back of tbe bead and do not extend above tbe 
crown, The side views of these appendages (c. d) show fingers, more acenrately 
speaking, claws, turned Id od tbe palms of tbe hands. Tbe elbows seem to have 
their natural flexure hut no ooe save an athlete could bring bis arms to tbq back 
of bis bead in the maunsr Indicated, if we suppose tbe concavity to be tbe ventral 
region of tbe body. Ou tbs other band, if the concavity indicates tbe dorsal 
region, while the arms could readily be raised in the position Indicated, they woo Id 
not he brought lief ore the face as here shown. Evideutly Imman anatomy is not 
carefully followed in tlie direction in which the limbs aro flexed. 

T])e attachments of legs to tbe truck and tbe dlreocion in wbieh the knees are 
bont is even more auoinalous. If Figs, e and d represent tbe figure staodlng, and 
tbe position of tbe face be eo Index of tbe veotial region, and the hips attached 
to the dorsal region, the concavity of the body would likswlee be ventral aod tbe 
ribs dorsal. The only objection to tbia theory of orientation is that the AdCU leans 
generally represent tbe vertebne or backbone by notched projecCioos, which are 
absent in this spscimeo. 

It will be ootioed that tbe dorsal aide of the bip joint (Fig. b) la rough, as If 
something bad been brokeo or cut off at this place. As the supports of seats 
would naturally be situated in this position It is possible that legs formerly existod 
here and have been removed. 

iHTKRPlLStATlOV. 

ThU object so closely resembles tbe specimen in tbe British Museom, which 
Mr. Joyce* has identified as a saat, that there bi little doubt that the use of both 
was the same. A auperfioial exaiDinatlon of the various other objects that hare 
been Identified as dtii^ (seats) cannot fail to convince one that West lodlan 
objects of widely different forma and probable uses bad been referred to by arcbfe< 
ologfeU under tbis group. Tbe author baa bsen led to re'examine spseimens known 
to him to have oome from Che West Indies ig order belter to claenify tbe group, 
aod to determine the proper identifioation of the carved wooden object we are 

ooueldering. _|_ 

* “PreUstono Airtiiioities tmm ibe InUilw In tbe Britasb Uueeain' CJnmt. fiay.AMhr, Tivt., 
Joi. XXZVII, Joly-Dec.. 1907). 
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On comparison of pbotograpLs of tbs Missouri apscimoa and Mr. .Tojce’s illm- 
trsUona and description of ibat in tbe Britlih Miiaeum, the author bellevea that 
while both bare general MkeaMsee. there are minor differences of sufficient interest 
to merit tbe reprinting of tbe only known description of the former, especially aa 
these two are the only representatives of a type of which the British Museona 
object is the other known member yet deseribed. Mr. Joyce's references to the 
British Mnscum apocimeo are qxioied entire:— 

“There is only one wooden seat in tl)e Bntisb Uueenm but that, an old and 
interesting specimen, is accompanied by fmrly complete ioformatlon, This specimen 
also belonged to the Cbrhty Collec^on, baring been presented in lb76 by Captain 
Uclfort Campbell. Aa otd label pasted in tbe middle of the seat and dating tc a 
period anterior, reads, ‘Found in a eave at Su Domingo, presented by General S. 

‘ Imbert, I>ominican Army.’ Tbe donor enppUed ibe information that the specimen 
which was given to him by General Tmben was ‘found at Isabella, thirty miles from 
‘ Porto Plata, $t. Domingo, In a cave iobabited by lodians in former times.' 

** Cot from solid, heavy, bard brown wood. Itbyphalllc figure of a mao lying 
prooo on knees and elbows : tbe forehead is much flattened, and represents artificial 
deformation ; the eyes are deep circular carlties (diameter 18 mm.), and look as if 
they bad held blay i tbe mouth is open and the lower jaw very prominent; tbe ears 
are in Istersl relief snd are represented with olrcular discs in tbe loUee; a line in 
sharp relief roos from tbe point of the nose over and behind the ears; the cblo rests 
on the fists, which are clenched with the nails downwards | ribs and navel are shown 
in relief, and also be male organa; tbe hack Is hollowed out to form a seat; tbe 
legs are parted, and the right bent sharply at tbe knss, so that the foot is elevaled 
in tbe airj below each knee is a transverse groove enciroliog the leg, representing 
a knee bsedage, that on the left broader than that on tbe right; these grooves were, 
evidently, not Inlaid, since they are filled with engiavsd oroament; tbe ankle joints 
are shown In relief, the feet sre short and broad, and tbe toes bent over. Total 
leogth, 780 mm. British Museum, Christy Collection, 9763.” 

Tbe above deecrip^on of the British Museum ipeciaeu applies e4^&lJ7 well in 
general to that in tbe Missouri Historicil Society, leavtsg no doubt that tbe two 
belong to tbe same type. There is a oloee similarity between them end objects 
called dukoi by tbs Antilleaos, and Joyee's identification of tbe British Museum 
specimen has much in its farour. As they must be regarded as very aberrant 
specimens of seats, it is well to discuss thsii relation to other known forms of duhos 
previously desorlbed from tbe West Indies. 

Among objects that have been referred to as seats there may be meotiooed at 
least two, pos»b)y three, types : (1) semi stools; (3) tabla (tobies), receptacles for 
off’eriugs used in rites ; (3) mortere or griodiog objects. 

Id tbsir simplest form we find Idols or ssmis seated on stools which are geoeralJy 
idoottfied ss duAos. Two of these semi stools are koowu—one figored by M. Pinart^* 
the other by the author.f The former is made of burnt clay and has ssstod upon 
it a clay rspresenlatioa of sn idol. Tbs latter, uow in tbe United Stetes K»tional 
Museum, is made of wood, on which two wooden idols are seated,| sod differs from 
the firet-meDtioned uot only iu shape but also la materiel This etool has a vertical 
back which Is not represeuted in clay images. There is every probsbUlty that tbe 
seats npon which these idols ut or squat may be identified as zerol stools. 

SUM further modifiostlons of stools, but witbont idols seated upon them, also 

* 2/aU nr Ui Pttr^lypkr d«4 OrattAet d PdUai AniilU4. Piria, 1990. (FcUo 

faceiaila oi U8 ) 

t SbA Amual AnniM JStMofy, Plate zci, a, 

I 0p~ eit; Plate Isxxii, a. 
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occur in Tuioas coUfictioDs. Sorer&l of thMe, mftUe of wood, Are large ooougb to 
sorro M 0 o&te for meu, will tbero ii autboritj from oarlj Spauieh recorOs that » 
oaciqoo usod tirail^r «tau vbon ho fuBctionod tA a aemi. Tbe momberK of tbo 
otnbaes^ aeot bj Colombuk ou his firaC Tojage, to • village in Cuba, ware cooductad v 
by tbe natiTea, ao tUe aooouat readn. to ^eata with fa&taatic aolmal deooratioo— 
probably because they were regarded as caoiqoes or seisia. Tbe dead were said to 
have been aeaied on tin Mar atoole^ the dead belug also regarded as semi to tbeir 
ancestor worship. 

There are two welbkoowo typea of setnl stools destitute of the seated idols, 
one of wbicU has a head oarred on the margin of tbe horisontal part, the other oo 
top of tbe vertical portion. In tbe first type the head of an animal ie cut in relief 
on the middle of the anterior rim between tbe' legs, and In the second the head, 
and often tbe sbonlders aod arms, are cot on the upright. Both types may have 
been osed ae aemi stools. In these tbo idol is abseut, but tbe reliefs cut on tbe 
seats are elgnifivant. The decorations on them anggest tbe St. Loais speoimen, but 
they hare oeltber a form nor the sise requisite for a cooiquo e^t. It may well 
hare been that tbe concaTitles which they share with our specimen serred for the 
deposit of ceremonial offeHnga to the semi represented about them. 

Several other objects identified ae ssere may be mortars used for grinding 
chocoJaie or seeds. The objeete referred to are mounted oo four legs, and are 
sometimes without orDamentation. but often the carvings on them are oenveo' 
tionalised ioto human or animal forms, rudimentary beads or appendages being found 
on rims of the ooucaTities. 

The cooclosion arrived at by comparatlTe studies is that the wooden object tg 
which this paper is devoted—and tbe same may apply also to that described by 
Joye^^was used neither ae a seat nor mortar, although It baa some points of 
resemblance to the former. It may have been a ceremonial object, or even an idol, 
with a cavity in which cakes, flowers, or irnits were placed during religious rites. 

J. WALTER FBWKES. 


Obituary. Keith. 

QuatAV Mssg:nun Ratalua. By A. Keith, M.D. 7Q 

It is with deep regret that we chronicle tbe death of one of the roost *9 
dietingulehed Honorary Fellows of tbe Royal Anthropological loatltut^—Professor 
6 usUv Retsiua. Ho was bora in Stockholm in 1842, the year in which his famous 
father, Anders ReCsius, iultlated the method of deacribiug tbe shape of skulls and 
heads in tbe terms wbioh their breadth bears to their length. Anders Betsius, 
who held the cbaii of Anatomy in the Caroline Hedico-cUlrurgieal of Stockholm, 
died in 1860 ; sixteen years later his son succeeded to his ebair, aod devoted bis 
life and the ample means, which a eympatbetic and forturiHte marriage placed at 
his disposal, to cootioulng (he lines of iovestigations opened up by bis father, nntil 
his death, on the 31st of July, 1919, at the ripe age of 77. It may be said of him 
that be did mure to enricb the literature of Physical Anthropology, Anatomy, aod 
Physiology than any other mao of bis time. Hie uumeroiis monographs and atlases 
deserve to be celled princely, whether we consider tbe finish and magnificence of 
tbelr illnstratioD, their lull and accurate record of observation, or tbe exactness of 
tbe methods which were employed in their production. 

His first task, nodertaken in 1864, wbeu be was only 32 years of age, was to 
collect, edit, and publish his father's contributions to Anthropology. We will not 
stop to enumerate bis nnmerous minor contributions (o tbe arcbieology of Sweden, 
nor bis papers dealing with tbe skulls and brains of Lspps and Piuos, bnt pass to 
the atlas which be published in 1900, entitled Crania Sueciea Anti^va^ in which 
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all the prehietorio skulls of Sw^dan are described eotl delioeeted'-a work wblcK 
Is fnodemental for the proper understandiog of the prebistono raoee of Brlieio. 
Tvo Tears Isteff in conjuootion wlcb Prefeescr Eorl Fiirst, lie issaed a quarto 
Tolunxe, AntkrDp9l<fg\a S*t6eiea^ tbe standard work on the phjsioal cbaractere of 
the inbabiunts of Sweden. Ten jeare age tbe Rojal Anthropological Institute 
invited bim to give tbe HozleT l/ecture, which be deroCed to a eoosideretloo of 
tbe “So^alled North Boropean Bace of Mankind." lu that lecture he erpresaed 

hie fesrs that the 
e* olu Cioii arj macb loe 
introduced into Enrope 
bj our modern indue* 
trial form of citT life 
was bearing hardl/ on 
the type of man which 
had flouriabed in Soac- 
dinavia and Britain In 
past times, and took 
a gloomy view of tbe 
future of the Nordic 
race. He did net fear 
an adverse fete for 
tbe Nordic type in the 
battlefield, but the ve> 
diet of tbe industrial 
workehop wee ominons. 
But whatever may be 
tbe fate oF ibe Nordic 
race, no fellow of tbe 
Institute who had tbe 
fortnoe to listen to 
tbe Huley Lecture of 
1909 van forget tbe 
graciousiiesa, cuurCeaj, 
and inodeaty of the 
lecturer, nor the plaa- 
aaot memories which 
his wi^e and be left 
wich bis audience. 

Many of bis re* 
searches were directed 
CO elucidating the re- 
oosTAV MACKPS aBT 2 tDs. lationsblp of mankiod 

to apes and of ooa 

race ol cnankiod to another. In this category come his Dor pab* 

liabed in two volumes in 1896, bis examination of tbe cnlcroscopio strocture of tbe 
oorcex of tbe brain, bis investigations of the spermatozoa of autbropoid apes, the 
retroTersion of the upper extremity of tbe tibia, and many other contributions. 
His chief researches relate to pnre anatomy, partlcnlarly to tbe finer strocture of 
^e internal ear, of tbe nerve system, and of the organs of sense. In that field hJs 
pobltcations * reprasent permanent cootributions to our knowledge of the animal and 
boman body. * KEITH 
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Tomba: FoUclore. Wyndliain. 

Th« OlvinntJon of Ifa <A Pra^mont). By J. fVyndhM. 11 It 

If A waa the Me»enger of the Ooda, and )» conanlted bj tlio Yeniba "U 
oil all Bubjeete. 

Hib priesM (c«UeJ BaWlawo) profit coneidembly b; divloation, ivbicli thej’ 
perform with aeod o& a circnlar board, or with a cli&m eel led Okpdlll. 

Okpsllo eoasieto of eight pieces of berk oq » Btrcng. These eight sre arranged 
in fours, Ui)iB 


o—D-o-O-e 


£*ob of tbe pieoes of bark icaj fsU either with tbe outside or the irslde 
abowing. CcnseqaeotJ; escb Bet of four ma; fell Ib sixteen different ways, having 
different nsmsa and TDeaniogs. 

The sixteen nauee are 



^ Ogb^—all fave down—inside showing. 
Oyika—^)1 face np—outside showing. 






Offon or OraoguD. 
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When Ok{ielle i» thrown on the ground and the tvo fours are identieal the 
resultant is esJlod 

Ogbe Meji (m., Two Ogbes) BguCan Mej: 

O^elcu Mej; Ossa Meji 

Iwuri Meji Err^tte Meji 

Edi Meji *Bturah Meji 

Ob4m Meji Olnghoa Meji 

Oksniaa Mej; Ekka Meji 

Rosbuo Meji Osbe Meji, or 

Aworiu Meji Offun Meji 

These are called the tSixieeo Messengers of Jfa. 

The cbaoce, however, of tbe foor oa tbe Babalawo’e left agreeing with tbut on 
his right is oolr ooe in sixteen. The other fifteen cotobinations which msv appear 
with Ogbe oa tbe right are called: Ogbe Yeku, Ogbe Wori, Ogbe Di, Ao. 
Similsrl; with ihe other Messengers of Ifa. These comhiostions are called the 
ohlldreo of tbe Messenger who appears on ibe right. Tints, Ogbe Yeku is a child 
of Ogbe; Ojek;; Logbe Is a oh!Id of Oveku. 

From this it will be^seen that Okpello can show 256 eomhinatioos. 


J^oMdtfre,*~A mnn comes to a Haltalawo to oooeult Ifa. He places a gift of 
cowries [to which lie has whimpered his needs) baforo the Babalawo. The latter 
Cakes Okpelle and placet it on the cowries. lie then saje, “You, Okpelle, know 
“ what this man said to tbe cowries, hfow tell me." Then he lifts Okpelle and 
lajs it out oi; tbe floor. From tbe messenger or child which appears the Babalawo 
is supposed to deduce that his client wants a son, has stolen a goat, or baa a tooth¬ 
ache, as the case majr be. Ho then tells blm wbai be coast hriog sa a sacrifice to 
auhiere bis endf*. in ail cases tbe sacrifice (or e large part of it) ;s offered to 
Esbu (tbe devil) for fear thet be might oudo tbe good work. For Iostance, tbe 
client is poor and seeds monej ( Edi Meji appears, and the Babalawo tells his dieot 
to bring a dog, a fowl, and some cowries and palm-oil. The man splits tbe dog 
and cbe fowl; pula palm oil aud cowiles inside then, and takes cbem to Eshu. 
The Babalawo preaumahl^ takes ti)e bulk of the cowries for bimself. 

The appearance of Oghe Meji proo^lses long life, hoc a goat muet be brought. 

if a mao lins no cliildreu and Ojiku Meji appears, be muse bring a ram and a 
goal. 

Iwdri Meji deraauds eggs, a pigeon, and cowries from a sick man. 

Edi Meji.—As above. 

Obara Meji.—A sacrifice of 2 cocks, 2 hens, and 250 cowries is needed to 
purif/ after meosiruation. 

Okanrau Meji.—A goat and 500 cnwritis bring on menstruation. 

Rdabun Meji.—A sliS'gost aud 2 bens to cure a headache. 

Awdrio Mej;.—4 cocks end 800 cowries to briog sboiit the death of oue'i 
eoemy. 

Egutao Meji.—A ram (Isrge) and 1,200 cowries to cure a l>ad bellyache. 

Ossa Meji.—Butcher’s meat aud 4 plgeoos to drive away wliohcraft. 

Eritie Meji.—2 pigeons, 2 cocks, aud 600 oewries to get children. 

Eturah Meji.—One large gown, a sheep, and 300 cowries to cure eye disease. 

OlogbOD Meji.—Sacrifice 4 snails and 4 pigsona if one suapects someoos wishes 
to poison one. 

Ekka Meji.^^ hens, oil, aod 700 cowries for esr-ardie. 

(dffuD UejL—If cbildreu keep on dyiug, saurifice 16 soaiJs, 16 rats, 16 fishes, 
aud 1,600. cowries, and the following eluldreo will live. 
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Omo soaIU, 8 pigeou*, and 800 cowries for children. 

Ogbe Yeku.--(e) If a msa has no monej, he mini bring 4 pigeons, 2 ehillingri, 
snd soap, The BabaUwo mixes leaves (?*««*><) with the soap u a cbarm, and 
the aan must use it for a bstb. 

(4) If a mtn ie very ill, he must offer 3 bu-goats and 5t. 6d. He will then 
be better. 

Ogh© WorL—(a) If a naan is sick, be must offer 8#. and s sheep. Otherwise, 
ne will die. 

(4) If a mifi oeeds money, be muBt bring thread aud 6 pigeons and buy eoap. 
The Bahalawo gets oioe end puts thorn oo the soap with the pigeon’s blood. 
The Oiread is pat juside the soap. The aan thoo wsahee. 

(o) If a men lias commiiied a crime, he must bring 7 cocks aod $6t. The 
BabaJawo kills ihe cocks, and Ukes lb© aSr. for himself- He takes ihe ssnd of 
Ogbe Won from ibe Ifa board and purs some on each cock’s breast, witli 260 
oownes. Tjve of the cocks are then given to Eshu aod the other 2 are taken to a 
place where three roads meet. Then elibar a neces.sary witness will not appear in 
court or the scensed will be ioaod not guilty. 

(d) If two men want tlie same woman, and Ogbe Won appears (when one of 
them consults Ifn), the Bebeiswo asks for 4 bene and a he<goat. The womso then 
bcuomett the client's wife. Esho gets the beoe and the goat’s blood; rbe Bal>ala«o, 

J. WYNDHAM. 


REVIEWS. 

Anthropology. 

,;4»ten«a» Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. //, A’o. 1. WoshiugCou • A| 
March, 1919. ' fi| 

This jonraal coutlooes its course of nseful iDformatiun. lu the present number 
tho editor, Dr. A. HrdliUka, has a valoalile l*aper on Aothropometry, iodie> 
pensable for reference, describing the prelliainary efforts from 1889 onwards to 
initiate and to systematise the methods used, and giviog a carefully anuot^ted aod 
illustraied translatioo of the Report of tbe Special Commission st the Monaco 
Congress* in Apri), 190$, with tbe whole of tbe many point© in skull measurement 
fully defined. 

Ho British representarivs was avallaUs for that Coinniisaion, hut at tbe 
following Congress, held at Oeneva, September 9-14, 1912, the Anthropometric 
Commission had foar British acooog tbe twenty-four representatives of eight 
countries, and Dr, W. Ll H. Duckworth was one of the three recorders. The 
translation of tbe report of tbis second commission is here pven, and ood»bcs of an 
InCrodoodon, tlte geueral principles and detailed dehnliions of tbe bodily measure* 
meute approved by tba Commission aod the Congress, with some further resolnilons. 
Dr. Hrdlicka adds: ‘‘The task underiakeu is not yet finished ; bat wbaC has been 
^ done furnishes a sound uncleus for further developmenu” When an ietemailoDal 
assoc iatioo of anthropologists is formed (as outlined at the Conference hold In 
XiODdon,t June 4, 1912, after Ihe 18tb loterna^onal Congress of AmericatMSts), is 
is to be hoped that a permanent Anthropometric Board may 1»0 hiatliuted to deal 
with all qnes lions respecting methods aod iostrumencs. 

Dr. Cr. G. MacCurdy follows with further remarks on the Couference at the 
Royal AothropoJogical Institcte, aud a traoalation of the circular letter seol out to 
©ntliropciogiete some moutba ago by members of tbe itcole d’Antbropologle of 
Paris, in which they snggeatod the founding of a permaneut lutematiooal Instllute 

* fliutaeadi Congieas of I'r^iRocic Anlliropology and Archeology. 

\ Called by tbe Royal Antbropr^ligical lurttitute. 
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of AotLropoIogf for the allied na^orus, with a central Office. He tiuots that a 
prepamtory coogrosa might be called to consider l)ic importsot questions of budget, 
personnel, etc. Bnt ii; the preecnt uiisettlei stste of the world, private ntnl 
IndlTidiial efforts at co-operation, and corrcrpondeiioe on the many subjects of 
interost, wonlU lio more practical thati fornwl gatborlngs wluoh cost money. The 
letter of the ticele ejkuroerated some of the (K)int8 insdc Bpeelally prominent by the 
war. such as : Political orgeniaatlon, ▼trying according to races aud iradltioii; the 
rdle and evolution of religions ideas; racUI and ethnic aptitudes revealed by 
Che war; persistence and transformations of national antagonisms; dsugere and 
adrantuges of crossings among defferent races, etc. 

Tl\e lasUnamed is of paouliar Importance. The dreadful combioations to be 
seen in the south-western United btsCes, reeultlng from the meetiog of Anglo- 
Saxons, Negroes, Indians, Mexicans, and Chinese may be partly the cense of tbe 
unrest io that bowler region. Mongrels, of no couotry, they are esally led into 
raiscliibf. What would happen in Australia if there were no colour WP 

Tbd KaUonal Scseareh Council, orgauised in 191$ at the request of Presideai 
Wilson, by the Katlonal Academy of Sciences, also bss a place here, with Its 
Articlee and thirteen Divisions, the last being that of Anthropology sod Psychology. 
The Cooawl is to hoUl sn annual meeting in W'ashington in April. At the meeting 
of the American Aseoclatlon for the Adraocement of Science, held at Baltimore, 
December 1919, there were discussjons end reeolutloos in Section H, afterwards 
embodied in a Beport tc the Preeldeut of the Research Council, signed by F. Bose, 
A. M. Tower, and Ales Hrdllcks. This should be, reed by all those who are into* 
rested in geoeral aothropology (pp. 109-111), and lU relation to scientific research. 
Anthropology nesds mors hamanltj, deeper Insight ioto the problems of human 
conduct. It is not merely a matter of correct measuring of bones, or coUectlog 
deiails of disgusting cm toms. .At present most of the workers spec! all le on the 
lines with which they happen to be brought In contact, and see little beyond their 
immediate field. They bare limited means for extended research and their lostitu- 
tions seldom help them. Ansple funds for the proper training of young men of 
suitable capacity are the first necessity. 

Amongst other ariioles ia this number it one by R. B. Beau and Wilmer Baker, 
of the Anatomical Laboratory, UoiTcreity of Virginia, ou ** Racial Characteristics of 
Spleen Weight in Man,’’ bas^ oa post-mortem records from hospitals In the United 
States. The spisens of 1,341 white men, 1,399 aegro men, 441 white women, and 
6$4 negro 'women were u^llzed for tbe study. The authors present tables of 
detailed data on tlioae spleens that could be considered normal, aud conclude that 

spleen of the negro Is smaller than that of tbe white, 

Louis R. Sulllvau, of (he American Museum of Natural History, waa able Co 
measure tbe “Samar'’ United Twins (PbillppiaeB), iu July 1918. at Coney Island. 
They bad been proTionsly described by Dr. R. M. Riggal in the BritUh Mtdieal 
Journal of 1911, l«iQg twenty-two mouths old at the time of his examination. 
At ten years old they were bright Intelligent Utrle fellows, well educated, and spoke 
good English. The photograph shows them well clothed. The left twin is right- 
handed eod tbe right .twin lefc-hauded. They are of mixed Malay type. 

Tbe same author is represanteJ in a notice of his paper published by the 
Atnericau Museum. 1916, on ** Racial Types in tbe Fblllppine Islands." This a a 
review of the daCa wbieb have gradoslly accumulated daring the last thirty years, 
raeultiag in tbe conolnsloa tb&t “ the bulk of the population is included under three 
" racial types: (1) Malay with distinctly Mongoloid affioUles, comprising about 
“ nine'tentbs of the total: (S) Jnilonesiao, next io polut of numbers, with Mongoloid 
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bot In leaser degree then the Meley type ; and (3) Negrito with Negroid 
effinitjee.” But ue^ee MesicAns were deported there cen^uoooely during the 
centaricB of the Spenisb occoperioo of Mexico, eo that there muat be eotne Mezutau 
asrain- The eooatont trAffic to end fro wm one of the remerkeble fcoturee of the 
Speniah mTe. A. C. BRETON. 

Oriental Studies. 

BvUetin of tkt School ef S(udU». 151 pp. Publiehed by tJje School IIO 

of Oriental Studies, Londoo InstitntloD, Fbebury Circut, E.C. 2, J918. Ofc 

Price 6<. 

The Bvllttin of the School of Orieutal StudiiO cooteina an important enmxver* 
etiOQ and deecription of the Indo*Aryan and Dordic Tcroaculore by Sir George 
Grierson, which will be welcomed ae anpplying a gap in the description of lodieo 
langoagee caused by the inoorapleie “Liuguiallc Survey.” The same number 
coDtains a trausJetion by Dr. L. D. Barnett of Sliadalcshari DcTor's deecription of 
Paradise in the SabaraeaDkara*f lleea, a Caoareee poem of the ee^entceuth ceutury, 
and a disooeeloti of Bengali sounds by Mr. J. D. Anderson. China is represented 
by ** Notes on the Neetorlao Monument at SlaDfu,” by Dr. Gllea, tod translations 
from the works of Po*ChO-l, a ninth centory pnet and prose writer. Africa has 
two papers, *‘Hsuea Wit and Wledoia," hy Mr. J. Withers Gill, and Swahili poetry 
by Miss WcToer. 

The only historical eootributlon ie on excerpt by Prof. Msrgolcouth from the 
chronicle of Miskawollii describing the Hussion seisure of Bordha’ah, in Azerbijan, 
in the tenth century. 

The Bulletin ooutaios a few reviews and also an obituary of the famoas French 
Sinologne, M. Bclouard Chavsnnes, wlu) died on the 27tL January. 1910. 

SIDNEY H. RAY. 


PaOCEBDINaS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropology. British Association. 

Eighty-eevenlh Annual Meeting of the Britith Aetoeiation for the flQ 
AdvaneentetU fj Science, held at Buume/nouthy September 9-1^ 1919. PU 
Proceedinge of Section N {Anthropology). 

Tbe Authrcpological Section of the Britioli Aasociatiou met at the Muotcipal 
College, Boiirneinouth, from September 9th to 13th, under the Preeideucy of Prof. 
Arthur Eeitb, F.E.S. 

Prof. Seiib’s addrese was entitled ‘‘The Differentiation of Mankind into 
Races,” and consisted in an appllcarion of the Tlieory of Hortnonee to explain 

Racial Characteristics. [To be published in fall in Hep. Brit Auoc'.] 

% 

ETHNOLOGY AND PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

HaaoLP PzAEB.—7Ae Finnic Prof^ent.^XIie modern iQbaUtanU of Finland 
contain both Nordic and Mongoloid eJemeuts, but tbe balonco of evidertos ceuds to 
show that tbe language and tradition are derived froro the Asiatic element. A fresh 
ezominerion of tbe orehieological evidence seems to show tbsC tbe first wave of those 
Mongoloid jieople arrived in tbe Baltic region on the retreat of tbe lee Sheet, and 
were reeponsible for tbe Moglomose cnlture, which developed later into that known 
43 East Scandinavian or Arctic. Towards tbe elose of tbe Neolithic Age tbe Nordic 
people arrived in Denmark from the Russian Steppes, and advanced into Scania and 
Westergotlaod. driving before them tbe M^lemoae-Arctic folk, who retreated to the 
north, where'they eorvive OS Lapps. Farther Mongoloid tribes were well sstabiisbed 
at the juncrion of the Oks and tbe Volga early to (be Brouze Age. Id the middle 
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of thKt period they* were oecupylog die mergios o6 tlie Finnish lekes, and ac che 
saioe time Nordka from Sweden '«^er« oecnpying tie Baltic seaboard. I« tbo fifth 
century jkC. the Nordics took to tlie fjords and to piracy, and thero was a geuera! 
movement to the south and west. Meanwhile the Mongoloid tribes oecupieJ the 
whole of Piulend, the Baltic provinces, end £aec Prussia. Wlion, about a.d. 1000, 
the period of piracy ceased, freeb Nordic immigrauts arrived from Sweden, who 
were the ancestors of the preseot Nordic popolation of Fiolaod. 

Miss M. A. CzAPXicsx.—Jiit/ory and EiAnafoffy in Our exietiag 

claesifioatioa for Eastern Europe nod Nor.th and Ceotnl Asia, is based oa historical 
rather ibau ethnological daU. lu ibo " Ural-Altaic ” group are included five recea 
Fiaaio, Turkic, Tuugusle, Samoyedic, and Mongolic—who arc aaid to be linguistically 
alike but, otherwise, to form separate races. But the ''Moogollc race" oaouct be 
sbowQ to forra a distinct group In the same seuse as the other four; and its 
eppes ranee in tlte same ranks with Turks aud EHuus Is due to the etbaologists’ 
uncritical adoption of the history of the Jinghis Ehsn period. Ethaologlcally the 
Moogola form a bridge between the Tnngns and the Turks, origlDatlng in a mixture 
of Chose two races on the steppes of MoagoKs. 

Another mislaadiag Urm ** Tatars," is simply a name of Tangusic origin for a 
clan which at the time of Jinghis Khan belooged to the same confederacy as did 
the Mongol claa. 

B»v. Fbawois a. Allsn.— Traces oj P«^yn«s*an, Milantdan, and Avttralaid 
JUements in Primitive .Jssshca.—The writer brought forward evidence to support 
tiie view that Melanesian, Polynesian, sad Auatraloid stocks are repreeented In the 
ettivo popnlations of America, 

PftOPfiSSOR H. J- FtBURe,—^ Compariton oJ an Ancient and a Surwiing 
Type 0 / .^an.^Geograpliical study of sntbropolo^cal types in modem populations 
has revealed eesTs of persons resembling in many ways typ«e of pre-Neollthic periods, 
especially Combe Capelle and closely related exam plea. 

A. Dumber of skulls from long barrows In Britain, from eertaln French dolmens 
(Has Moulins and Billancourt) and from Swedish megaUtliic graves show a grading 
from Combe Capelle ebaractere to Nordic. Modem representatives of these characters 
have been found in Somaliland, Aliyssliiie, and Egypt, Sardinia, Tras-os-Montes, 
Portugal, North Italy, the Bbonc Valley, Austria Eumanla, Russia, aod lodia. 
About twenty-four cases have been studied In the vicinity of Plynlymon aud iu 
remoter parts of S.W. Wales, all men of pure locsl descent. There is thkis a 
strong presumption that we have a persistent type. Most of the individuals noticed 
in Wales have ilie hair rather straight with low orbital index aud pronioence of 
the aygomatica. But me iudlvldnsla with marked prognathism have the hair very 
curly, and auggnet a ^'negroid character." The latter character is emphasised by 
Giiiffrida-Uuggeri in the name ''Eurafrlcau type." 

F. G. PibSORB. —The Physical Ckaraeieriefke oJ (he Modern flnton.—The autiior 
invited disensaion aa to iha most valuable aod practical data iu delennluing tiie charac¬ 
teristics of the modern inhabitants of the British Isles. The following were snggesCed 
as especially significaiit in view of an analysis of the data at present available :~Tbs 
cranial and copbalic Index, atteutlon being called to the fact that the iodex of the 
British Isles is the lowest in Eoropc ; the orbital index and the orbital height, the 
latter being valuable as a rnesus of dlscrimiantlng between the Nordlo andMediterranemi 
types; the cranial heights and facial iudlcea ; standardised orthogonal projeccloos of 
the oormee of skulls; stature and its quick reaction to environment; eye colour 84id 
the presenee of browu pigment in hair and sklo colour; end the features, eepeoialty the 
colour of the nose. 
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L. H. DcPLBT BvxTON.—7'Ae Antircpologj/ rtf CypTus. —From bead meMiire* 
oieuta of tbe living it would appear tbaC the populatioo nf tbo vill&goa iiivaatigckted 
falU iuto two groiipa wblok cannot as jet, bowavar, la difl^raiitiatad with certaintj 
into tbe Alploa and Moditen'aiiaau tjpee. An oxamioatioD of a abort aeriaa of aeclant 
akulla afford.'^ evidaoco that tlia ancient tjpoa corraapoud wiib modern. 

E. W. Peariow Chikmert .—Bomt GHm^trs of Uuknoien Papva .—The eom- 
mnnitioa of woolly-balred people diacoverad lu racofiC yean io the mniintain regions 
of New Guioaa arc distinctly abnrter than tlioee of tbc bnab lowlaiida, wbo in tnrn 
differ pbyeicelly from (he ooaatal people. Tt will be found on further ihrestigatlou 
eliat a Negrito Papaan element axiste aW tit tbe trlbee of tbe Owen Stanley Range, 
ail of which appear pbyaically Co be the reaulta of a mlstora between earlier stocks 
of abort and tall lighc>yel(uw and dark'^kianed peoples. 

ARCH .OOLOGY. 

R. R. Maubtt .—Recent Archaoiogicol Discoferiet in tie Channel Iclande,-^ 
(1) Za Coife dc* ^V. Sreladc.—A cutting 18 feat claep has been driven tromoaUide 
the entrance along tbe W. wall of tbe cav& Immediately beyond tbe entrance tbera 
existed in Monatcrlan timea a eloping platfotiD. where flin('kna))piog operations were 
carried on. Above 500 piccea, ranging in quality from mere workshop refose to highly 
finished implamente, bave already been noearthed here. In the vicinity is a rich 
rodent bed, which present* some peculiar features. 

Grotu do la BolU ffougue .—A cave baa been dleoovered which, may be, contains 
Pliocene remains. Tbe finds locinda abella of various species, tbc most interestng of 
which Is Auraliu/n rugoonm, at present confined to more Southern waters; and teeth, 
bouea, and numerous pieces of antler 1)elor>giug to Corrida, wineb Dr. Andrews is 
at present disposed to bring into close relation witli Cervre Kluorifirvn and Cervus 
IssiodorcTuU, Pliocene deer from Auvergne. Associated are small stalactltee of unique 
ocenrreuee io a Jersey cave. 

T. W. M. GuiKiN.'-A’b/es on lAe Diteovory of a ffunan Figure Sculpturtd 
on a Capstone of the Dolmen oj Dikue, Gsternscy .—The recently discovered sculp knred 
bnmau figure on the under surface of tbo second capetone of tbe central chamber of 
the dulmeo of P^bus, Gnerusey, shows an affinity to the anthropocoorpbic figures of 
tbe late neolithic and aenolitbie periods of the valleys of tbe Seine and Marne and 
of soutb-easteru Prance. Its presence in the central eb amber, tbe first structure to 
be erected, proves the late date of the dolmen. The worship of tbe divinity represented 
by tbe figure existed for a very long period in Gaernsey, one of tbe two existing 
stakue-menbirs iu tbe island being probably of the Iron Age. 

J. L. MntBS.—‘Zavaearions m Cyprus in 1913.^1) In a Bronze Age necropolis 
at Lapatbos on tbe north coast, a sequence of tombs was obtained oovsriog the 
Early” and **Kiddle” Periods of (ka Bronze Age. The ”Middle” period began 
not earlier tbao the Twelfth Dynasty of Eeypt. 

(2) Tbe late Bronze Age necropolis at Bukomi, near Famagusta, yielded a good 
(leal of information as to tbo history of ao iEgean colony on diis site. 

($) The welUknown “megalithic” monument near Eakoral, popularly called 
** $t. Catharine’s PrieoD,” was shown to belong to the historic necropolis of Salsmis, 
and probably to iU GrRco>RomaD etage. 

(4) Tbe ^Bamboula” moond in tbe outskirts of Lsrnaea was shown to consist 
of late Greek aod Grsco-Roman stratified debris, overlying a fortificaticn wall and 
other remains of the Grasco>Pbceniclan city of Kitlon. The earliest remains here go 
back only to the beginning of tbe Early Iron Age. 
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(6) A sauotll^r; site &!'Levkoiiiko jielded a acrlw of CypHoCa sotilpUira Iteginiimg 
in tbe 4arentb or eighth ce)itnry b.c. The figures were Chose of male roUrios 
carrjiog Tsrious ereblems of e local dciCy ereiitosliy idandfied wicli tbe Greek ApoJln. 

(6) The BysantiiiK site at lvecnpoui«a on the north coast near Lepakhos yielded 
only evidence of wholesale quarrying of the older aettlenoeCK duriog the Middle Agee. 

Stavley CAe?(Oii.—‘6 'omc Bnlkiui AHliquiliet found during the period 19IfHl919. 
—A r\nmber of accidontal diacoveries v^'e made during tlie var in (be course of 
military operalious In Macedonia, but owing to the clrctimitenues thorough syetemstlc 
ioveAtigatious wore not possible. A number of Hnda wore made In prehistoric mounds, 
incladiog inused, pobble-polislied and painted vases, amoug tbe latter being esaraples 
of "red on white'’ ware aintilar to that found iu Tbessaly. Itd ported wares and 
evidence of foreign influence were present. 

Tbe balance of evidecoe showed that the eerly civilisation of Macedonia belonged 
to tbe North rather than tbe South. 

A numbei'of Bomao sites were Identified end a number of isolated discoveries of 
the claaaioal period were made. 

H. Diseoverg oj on Unrecorded Tgpe of Circular £arUt%Dork 

fn the A~ew .forcer.—'This circular earthwork is situated on tbe west side of Hatchet 
Moor, Beaulieu Heath. The eirciilar bank Is slightly over t ft. high, and 21 ft. wide; 
and is continuous tbe whole way round without gap for eoCracce. There U neicher 
outer nor Inside ditch, nor central mound. 

Tbe setting of the earthwork on the open moor in association with bowl*harrows; 
the width, spread, appearance, vegetation and oonsolidatiou of the ciroolar bank—all 
support tbe conclosioo that it is of Bronte Age date. 

The earthwork differs from a typical disc-barrow lo not baviog eltber ioner ditch 
or central mound. It may have been intended for purposes of religious ritual, and 
only secondarily. If .at all, for sepulchral uses. 

G. Bhowkbn.— Hcdeneelury or Hengielhurg of Pre\i$torio Time. —On tbs 
weatom bank of tbe estuary of tbe rivers Avon and Stour are tbe prebistorie 
(earthwork) uerthem defences of ao unportant settlement corntDandiug tbe waterways 
from the Solent and Channel to the kloierUnds of Wilts, Dorset aud Somerset and 
tbeir prehistoric saoctuurles, Ac. 

Tbe tow&sbip or settlement pobseeied a port just within the estuary with au 
acropolis, and has afforded proof of Dade with ancicut Gaul more than two mllleaia 
ago. Among the many and corions finds obtslued was a hoard of some tbouaarids 
of coins'^ few only being Romaa sod daring from the Republic nearly to the Bomio 
departure from Britain. The great bulk was British and Gaulish in type. It is 
suggeated that tble port is to be identified with that named Bolveltauola ntenrioued 
in the Ravenoa lists. This would banooulse with the late Sir John Rhys's selecrioo 
of the river Stour as tha boundary Hue betwixt tbe Brytbon aud Goidel. 

Areifsological luveeligatione in Mal/a.—'Report of the CornnUtee.—This year’s* 
work has consisted of sxenvaUens at GLar Dal am, la that part of the cave floor 
separaring the Trench described io tbe Report of the British Association of 1916, 
aud Trench No. U, desoilbed iu the report published in tbe Journal o/ the HogM 
Anthropological Imtitute of 1917. Pouberds beloagiog to various epochs, some 
being of a very fine pattern, and a few implements were met with ; aaimal bones 
were, as osoal, found in great pmfusioo. Human remains occurred at a lower level 
than that in which the Neauderchslold molars were found in 1917. 

liSter work consisted in tbe digging of three trenobea. In Trench I potsherds 
of various epochs were found in profusion. Animal bones were also fouud iu tbe 
greatest ahundsAce, and evidence of man’s work hss been Crace^l to a rather low 
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level. In Trcncli II {XleLerdfi were uol sc cnuimnu at in Trench I, hni aolmai 
remains were found in et)nal abnodance. Amongst tlie important finds in tLis trench 
are sovani specimens and manj fragments of a marine shell belonging to a species 
vbich is nt present very rare in Maltese waters, not to saj extinct. Trencli III 
is still being oxcavate«l. nhows some, groups of sUilagcnliea of various sises. A 
coatiog of stalagmitic formation has preserved man; of the animal romain^^ la their 
anatooioAl poeirlon. 

DUevtrion.—lti a jnint meeting with Section 0 ((aoolog;) Mr. Reqixald Suith 
opened a iUscussIoq on The Poat-Tertiary Geoleg; of the Dlstrice [of Bonrnemoulh] 
with speuial reference to the Flint Implements In tiiem.'* bis comamnicstion being 
illustrated h; a collection of flint implements lent for tho oocasion. 

KTHNOGRAPHY. 

F.d. RiOHABOS .—titxAaga C/ans.-^Tbe Badagas are not an “ antocbthonoiia ” jungle 
tribe, but are comparative!; recent immigraots from the Mfsere couotr;, Accocots 
hitherto recorded of the seetlc&s of the Bsdaga communit; fall to discriminate botweea 
eudogAisons groups and oxogatnous clans. The typical Bsdaga hamlet couitsts of 
members of one elan, relato<l to the Badagas of other hainleta either as “brotliers or 
"<in laws.’* Clao hamlets sra federated into dan cult gitiups for eclebratlou of agrical* 
tuial rites. BaUaga Cult Groups are federated into Nads and associated wish other 
eodogemous groups of the Bsdaga comcnonit; and ocher Hill tribes for purposes of 
ecDuomio and socisi autonomy. The important ceremonies of tbe harvest festival wars 
described in detsil. 

Tbe Badagn commimitj ezbibita trsces of at least two migrations, (a) tbe 
eari; Badsgas and the Roysak conquest, (&) the Ummatiljr conquest aod Lingajat 
influence. Associated clans are apparent!; intermediate. 

B. W. FsARSOis CHisNSRr.—.S^rowsworA end GoldfUldsin The objects 

uoearthed during gold-digging operatious in tbe mnoetaluous districts of tbe tncerior 
of Papua include pestles, some earvod to represent birds with 6oake*like heads, aod 
some encircled b; koobs; mortars of granite; aze heads of obsidian ; piorced qaarCz 
objects of various sbapsa (Todda). On tbe summit of a large hill near the Todda 
goldfields is a large mortar and at tbe Glriwu river is a Lumau Imago of which ths 
forehead retreats W a point at the back of tlie bead and the hands are crossed on 
the stomach. Near the month of the Qlriwa river ornamented potter;, and at Raino 
(Colliogwood Bay) ornamented potter; obsidian objects, pestles and conue shells with 
Incised designs have been found. On tbe S.E. coast, pear the old Gibara (MUae 
Baj) goldfield, stones with ohipped ooncsntric clrelos, standing stones and circles of 
etoae sitting places have’bsen discovered. 

The evidence of tbe stone objects in Paptia shows that it was visited at some 
lima b; stoue^sing people who differed in uiany respects from the present iobabitaots. 
It would appesr from the distribution aod cbAracter of tbe objects tiiat the stoue- 
users had some interest in a gold-bearing country. 

RELIGION. 

A. M. HocART,—UeaM Ritual t« Rddytfotte Island of the Sofootoar.—The 
Eddy stone Islanders expose the bodies of their dead In the smbryonie position. After 
tbe funeral four men catcb tbe sou) on a dracaena leaf and a nog, io order to 
secure tbe sonJ’s servioce io dlvinatiou. The widow may he erraogled, bot more 
often she is confined in t smell enclosure wiUi her knees drawn up; she may not 
wear any finery, nor eat of food cooked in the hoose. On the fooRb day a big 
feast is held, at which' a long prayer Is recited which enables tbe soul later on to 
go to the lend of the dead; but In tbe meantime it goes to wait in the cave at tbe 
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top of tbe ligbest htll, After ten or twelve deys the ekull is fetched awej ud 
put m the snn to bleadi. The nest event ie e ereell feeat calicd ‘‘Betblng;.'' Oa 
tbo eighteenth dep tiie sknll la pot into the skulUboiiee b/ tbe mortuerf prieet. who 
mukea e bnr))t offering of pnJding. On the tbirty*eistli dej & emsll leant it held, 
end fourboaketa ere bnniC. Os that dej the ghoata come to take ewa^ the deooeaad 
to the lend of the deed. Sometimoa a tfanet ia held et night to cooveree with 
the gboete, who anawei' hj whiabllng. Life in the other world la esecCl^ aa in thia 
world, oalj it goea on at night. On the fiftieth da; ia a Ug fewt. whlob cloaes 
the series for ordinary people. Tiie day l>efore tliey bury the acring on which the 
days, or rather nights, were counted, and put a basket into tbe aknil-houee. For 
chiefs they have a feast on tbe hundredth night; then, after a lapse of time which 
depetida upon anppllea, they bold the final celebration or Night Featival, which la 
one of the great fiioetlona in Eddyatone. In olden days it appears to have keen 
often combined witb the great head •hunting feast. 

W. Csooss.-^TAe Ctxlu o/(fieMoiier Goddetsesin India .—Tbe cult of the mother 
goddess ia promlneot In Ulnoae, early Hellenic, Western Asia, and Babylooiao ritoal. 
In Vedic mythology goddeaaea hold only second rack, ard some at least of the 
modern Hindu goddeaaea seem to have originated among the nou*Aryans, who had at 
a very early period retched tbe agricultural stage. It has been the ba^t to derive all 
Che mother guddeaaea from tbe cult of Mother Earth. But there are other types of 
goddoeses~tho Jungle Mothera, deified women, and elemeoul deitlea which cannot he 
readily connected wiib earth worship. The progress of anthropomorphism can be 
traced from the aolcoolc tc tJie iconic stage, in the periodical rest and awakening of 
tbe mother goddess. Her energies are recruited in two ways: by the rites of the 
sacred marriage, nod by the blood sacrifice, often specially of male vietinii'. 

Habold Fiakb. — Sautiaffo; The Evolution of a Patron S«a^-~Among the 
megalitblc monuments on tbe wcetaro aide of tbe Iberian Feoinsula, which lo course 
of time became objects of Tenerakioo, two—a menhir and a hollowed atooe^^tood near 
^e port of Padroo, and were known aa Patronut and BarchOy **the skipper and Che 
boat.” In the Holy War which the Galatians wag:ed agalnat the Saracens, Sautlago, 
or 5t. Jamea, was selected for their patron, sod his colt became Msociated iu tbe minds 
of the Datives with tbe megalithlo Padron orPatronua. In spite of many attempts by 
bishops and others, it was found impossible to dissociate tbe two culte, and the 
traditional story of St. James gatlierod arouad itself many faaturse which belonged to 
the origlual megalicluc worship. 

PuOPBseoB Casvbtr Read .—Magic and Science. 

Bbt. H. J. L. Primitive Art a* a Meant 0 / PraelieaJ Magic.—’ 

Frifflllive arcIsCry varies from tbe highest perfection, aa ia tbe cave-drawings of France 
>r>.t Spain, to examples that appear like the AraC efforts of children. But none of tbe 
work was douo for a purely artistic purpose, or to gratify tbs msthetic seoae. Magic 
supplied lbs stimulus to the artistic Instinct. This explains not oaly the drawings of 
anioials, but also sucb drawings, for example, aa those of tbe Banclng Women ia tbe 
Cave of Cogul. To primitive man tiie image or aymbol ia tbe same thing aa tba 
living actor, aiuJ what is represented aa being done by the symbol ia aa though it were 
being actu^y' performed by the producer of it. 

EXCURSION. 

Membere of the section vi sited the Dorchester Museum on tbe afeerooon of 
Wednesday, September lOib, wheo tliey were eotertained at tea by the Curator aod 
Mrs. Acland. They afterwards visited Maumbury Riogs, where Mr. C. Prideaux gave 
a abort account of tbe raaulia of tbe recent esploratioDS, and the Maideo Castle 
Earthworks. 


Vran a» SrorrnwoooB, Lro,, Ei« Majesty's Prijit«i, East Haiding Btrset, Loadoa, S.C. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Ireland. With Plate L. Ridgeway 

An tri»h 8oeket«d Bronie Axe. By Pro/usor Sir lyUliam ti 

Rtayeway, Sc.D., F.B.A, 

There ere> of couree, Qnioeroua exenploa of bronze celte fouad in Great Brie*in 
with more ur leu rode end coerse atteapts ee decorailon, from tbe eerfj flnt eelte 
end fieoged celts with lines or cberToos rodelj pnacbed upon them,* psUtSTee with 
flimilHr omerosLtt or with the common so-celled “buckle end toogue’* decoration, 
to the socketed celU with their sides edcroed with coarse raised riU (never less 
than three) and with coarse blob-like dots in which the rib« eometlmes end, or 
wbich sometinies form chevfone» or with coerselyformed circles, end froqoonilj with 
a coarse raised line rnaaing round just below the lip of lio socket.t Occasionally, 
ae In the case of one el two socketed celts found together at Wkken, Cambridge, 
ahira (Figs. 8 and S), and in my own posaesaloo. the decoration ia composed of 
much more refined and delicate lines. There Is a blank space down the middle of 
«acb aide, on either side of wbich are fonr relsed lines. The socket In each of 
these two spaeimens is square with the angles roooded on ibe exterior. To ebis 
specimen we will presently bare to revert. 

The Irish celts, with the exceptioo of the early ooes made of copper, show a 
great “farlety of ornament^bammered. punched, engraved, or cast. Sorne of tbs flat 
cells are very finely decorated with indeed chevrons, triangles, orois-bstcbings, 
and other Brooxe Age linear oroameot, such as the fern.Iike patterns seen on not 
a few.§ They show a great fertility of design on tbe part of the artificers. Various 
combinations of ohevrous are the most frequent. On the other hand, tbe socketed 
celts as a role are without oroament, though a few are adorned with ribs endiog in 
pellets etffiilar to the British examples just mentioned. But to regard tlieee various 
deeigiis as placed on tbe axes for purely msthetlc reasoos would bo Iodeed rush in 
view of tbe results of modern investigatlooe into barbaric art and ornament. In 
1908 I gave rsasons at the Sootbport| meeting of tbe British Association for 
believing that jewellery end every other kind of omameat arose not from msthetle 
bat from magical coselderatioos, a doctrine expanded later ia a paper entitled The 
Origin of the TnrkUk Creicent.^ 

But a glauce at tbe Plate will show that the axe that 1 am about to describe 
stands on a totally difTerent plane from any of those jnsc mentiooed. Some sixteen 
years ago I was shown this unique speelmsu by a clerk employed in a shop at 
EingsCown, co. Dublin. He bad recently bought It at an auction of household 
effects at a private residence in that town. It bae therefore no proveuanca, althcngb 
we will presently see some reeeons for tbiuklng that It may po8»ihly have hew 
made in co. Westmealb. Tbe owner, a very Intelligent mao, had taken tbe ase 
to tbs National Museum in Dublin and bad compared it with the fine series there 
abown. bot had failed to find anything like it. I told him frankly that it was a 

* Evans, Sir J.: AariMt Srmu ImpleraenU, etc. (lSSl),'pp. 44-9, Figs. 8*7. 

T 2i., p. lOa, Fig. 98. 

} /d, pp, 1]7 Figs. 1$S fqf. 

% Coffey. Qsorge t Srontt Age ia /ts/saS (1918), pp. 2&-S ; Evans, ep, eH. p. $7. 

I Btp. Brit. Aieee^ 1909 (SouthportX p. 818. 

Y JoHm. Reg. Antkr. A/t, Vel ZilXVItl, pp. 841 tff. In tbe "HerniiuDc” Lectures oa 
art, Dnblifi (1911, only pnbUtiiad in aimmariesX 1 sbowsd that from this eonrea atcee tbs arte of 
engraving, painting and ecalptoM ; Ur the breaking up into Hosar ocnainent of e bcaot and human 
feras, ef. A. C. Sadden, RteMiex ta Art, p. 49, patterns derived from Frigate Bird, and B. 
Balfonr, Steivtien AAeeroUxe Arl, 11 and 91; for tbe linear pattern on tbe hso dl^ of tbe 
weU.ksown bTangais CEervej islands) adsee derived Irom tbe smied figors of a god, ef. Sir Hcrculw 
Read, «rovra. Reg. Alkr. Imt., Yol ZAL pp> 14S>7, 
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valuable apedmcn. Aa be bad n taete for antiqoitlea, auU showed no inclioatioo to 
part with bis ireasute, I dkl noe press Lira to do ao. 

Not long afterwards when pacing oae of my customary visits to Canon Green- 
well at Durham X tnld him of tbia axe with its beautiful cbevroo orDament, and 
asked Lim If be bad aufcliiog like ic io bis womlerfol collection, as I did not 
recollect baling seen anythiog like U in his cabinet- Re was greatly excited and 
said at once tbaC he bad nothing of the kind, although bo had a finely^ecorated 
socketed celt from Ireland, which I knew, and wbloh we then both examloeO, and 
wbieU 1 here describe and hgure (Figs. Nos. 6 aiul 7). '‘Don't miss that aze at 
any price," cried the old man, and more than onoe afterwards be nskerl me ha<l I 
yet eeenred It. My visita to Kingstown ceoaed after 1906, aud J lost sight of the 
aze. Out some seven years ago tbc owner wrote to ask me to look at another 
bremse object which he had lately acqalred, rntd offered to eend roe over at tbe 
seme time tbe aze, in caao 1 wished to have it pbotograpbe^L I gladly accepted 
bis offer, and duly returned both speejmens. 1 ]>eard no more until fn May of this 
year 1 received a letter wKiten hy a friend of tbe owner on behalf of bis widow, 
to say that her hnsbend ^vae dead and that she wished to sell tbe broitze axe and 
one or two other bronze nbjeota. I at onve made an offer which was qtiickly 
accepted, and tbe axe duly arrived. 

Tbe length of the aze from tbe (ip oC^ tbe socket Co the central point of the 
crescent-shaped edge is 2f Incboa (60 cem.). a fact not witbouC alguificanee, as we 
will see. I havrligured full aise both the sides, the two ends, and the month of 
tbe socket, as tbe oval contour of the last is of course not wltbouc importance for 
sseigoitig its place in the bronze series, aod thns obtaiulr.g at least some clue to Its 
relative date. Inside tbe socket there is a raised rib rnonhig down the centre of 
each of lie sldee. It will be seen tbat the maker made a careful eobeme of orna- 
meet for the whole of its sutface, dividing it into four compartcoente by means of 
four fine curved lines In relief, each of which starts downward from the fine raised 
Hue running a little below the Up of tbe socket oo each of tbe two aides and on 
tbe end wblch has oo loop; each pair of cbese ourvlug Hoes unites in one of the 
graoafoliy turned-up cornera of the crescentle edge of the aze; the end pan eh I bus 
formed bare so elegant leaf-like contour (Noe. 3 and ,4), the sutnre of the two 
moulds forming a kind of n^ldrib. Tbe loops In almost all other celU are coarsely 
moulded, but the artificer who wruugbt our ejJecimeu made a new departure by 
trifurcatiug the lower part of the loop. This ornamented loop may presently give 
us sotne clue towards the provenance of the aze. 

Finally cornea Che great feature, (be band nr fnaae of chevrons io refinc<l aiul 
delicate relief ruonlug alcog the top of etcb side (Nos. 1 and 2) immediately .under 
tbe delicate line running below the noutb of the socket. Tbe-drawing of I he 
obevron pattern was diaUnotly better on one of the moulds tlian on the other, since the 
chevron frlesse seen In No. 2 is clearly more skilfully drawn than that seen in No. 1. 
Tbe moulds were probably made of stone, as there are font complete sod seven 
half Bkoulds for caaring palstave* or banged celts with stop rldgee, aud ooe complete 
and one half mould for casting socketed celta lu tbe Irish Academy's CoUecdon.* 
There is no aze with aoyibiog like this raised chevron design lo tbe Imh Nacional 
Musoiim or tbe British Mnsonm collections now enriched by that of the late Canou 
Green well, nor does Sir John Evans describe any such itx bie Bronze Implements. 
My spsclmea may therefore be regarded, uotil a better turns up, aa the chef f^autre 
of the art of eaaAtig bronze axes, and it confirms CaDOO GreesweU's dictnen that 


> aiuulioii^, S. C. E.; “ On aotoc aieocUtad finds of Sronn Celts dlscorsrsd la Ireland" (XVm 
Ney. IrixX ±ee4., "VA ZZXllI, p. 629). 
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the beet produgtd of ilie Bronze Age ariiRoon of Ireleiid were tbc most beeuiifnl' 
with whieh be ve» ecx^neloteil. 

1 beve elreaJy cneotioned tUet Ceoou Greenwel) poseesBod an Irieb socketed ese' 
with ebboretfl and refloed decoration. When 1 oliCaioed my epeciGnen last May 1 
was prevented by illoese from going to London to compere it wilb exeupJea iit ibe 
British Miieeum. 1 therefore sent pbotographa of it to my friend, Ur. Reginehl A. 
tvmitb, P.S.A., of the Department of Prehistoric Antignitiee, asking bira if there 
was anything like It iu the National collectioos. With bia unfellicg kiodoess be 
promptly replied that while ibey had nothing like It with the chevron pattern, they 
bad *'au elaborate apecimsn from tbe Grecnwell Collection (No. 1570X of just tbe 
*' same length (2^ iuebes, 58 mm.) and a IKtle narrower, with verilc^ triple ribe in 
“ pairs on tiie face^, oval month and loop as In yonr own. It is said to be from 


Fi«, 8. Fto. 9. 

TWh BBOMtB CBITS rOCHh AT >7ICKBK, CAXBS., 1892. 

'* Ratbowen, Ueatb, but tbe county la probably Westmeath.'* I am eosbled to 
figure this fine speoimen by tbe kindness of my friend, Sir Hercules Read, P.B.A., 
F.$.A., tbe Keeper of the Department of Prebietoric Antiqnides, «o whom I aoi 
also indebted for tbe two pbotographa here reproduced (Nos. 6 and 7). It will he 
noticed that tbe decoration on tbe dreenwell specimen very eloeely resembles (bat 
onuy own celt fromWicken (Pig. S) described above, tbe difiereooee being (1) that 
tbe Greenweli specimen is of far enperior work ; (2) that tbe Wieken has four rused 
lines on each side of tbe ceotrel space, whilst the Green well example bas only 
three : and (31 that whereas the liaee on the Greenwell celt an vertical and parnlleL 
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ftll (lie tbe lines on mine tbougL p»r»llel most of the wnj sleot towards uiO 

edge end epproximete et the loner ends. As I have observed above» the Wio^ea 
axe aod ice fellow have sqnare eochets, with the comers rounded oo the outside, 
whilst the fioeness of the raised lines or ribs as ooenpared with the great majority 
of tlioee on eooketed celts, combined witb the square soehet may Indicate that they 
miut be placed towards tlie end of the Bronze Age. 

' To return to the two Irish specimens. We saw that &fr. R. A. .Smith pointed 
out ibat not only is the Green welt specimea dlstrngaisheit by its re6ued craftsmansbip 
but that it is practically identical witb mine io its Encasnremonts, ths shape of the 
socket, and above all in tie trlfureatloa of tbe loop; moreover, as we have seen 
above tbat the few Irish socketeil celts with OTOsmeot are of coarse work, and Chat, 
therefore, iheae two celts stani) quits apart in their technique, it is not unlikely 
that the same ertlficer-^nie of those geniuses who neake new Jepsrtnree in tbs If art 
or craft—was the maker of both these very exceptional epetnmens. But as the 
Greenwell axe is said to have been found at Racbowen in eo. Westmeaeb, there 
is at least some probability that my specimen may likewise have been made in 

that awsu WILUAM RIDGEWAY. 


OWtuaPY- Duckworth. 

Prof«Mpr Alexander Macalisler. Bu W. L. JI. Dnnhwvrtk, M.A.^ OC 

M.D., Sc.D. Ow 

i^ews of Che death of Professor Alexander Maoalister must have faUeo as a 
sudden blow oo cnauy of Lis world>wide acqueintaoces. Until a year or two ago 
time bad scarcely tooebed Lis characteristic energy, nor had it sapped bis poworfl. 
The Tuagoitode and variety of those powers were almost proverbial among bis more 
intunate frlvods, whose tribute was richly justified by the long list of achievements 
to which they could point. 

While the reeitel of such s list is reserved for the sequel, some salient featuree 
claim notice here. Maoalister commenced bis professional medical studies at the age 
of li. At tbe age of 16 years be was appointed a demosstrater at tbe Royal College 
of SiirgeoQS of Ireland, and a year later he obtained Ills qualification to pactlse. 

Uis first practical demonsirwtioo roust have been given io 1860 . Thenceforward 
be puriiued bis Ideal of practical Instruction for 69 years, and as lately as March, 1919. 
he WB8 actively engoged in the dissecting room. 

Xu the earlier years of that long period Uaealister combiued the practice of 
medJcioe with the profestioaof teach iog not only baman anatomy but also vertebrate 
and invertebrate zoology. Io fact, his first published paper was coonected with (he 
subject last mentbned, while, sa other writings testify, archmology, geology and field* 
holaoy made claims on his spare momenU. 

Tue friendship of MaeaMster aod tbe late Dr. Samuel HaughiOD. of Trinity 
CoUege, Dublin, iMgan early in the ** sixties.'’ It constituted an event of slgnificaoce 
in tbe career of the young practitioner and anatomist. Comparable in veisatillty to 
tbe subject of this notiee, Haugbton was (at tbe time in qaeition) keenly interested 
in tbe subject of t' aoimt) moobsnics.” In Macalister Haugbton found an enthuaiastic 
oolle^ue, of whom lodeed his appreciation is expressed in (be preface to bis book on 
Pri/icipUt of Animal J>fechamcs, 

' Stress has been laid on this work, for it involved the dissection of many remark' 
able maromals. Moreover, the mueoular anatomy of those animals required special aod 
minute investigation, aod in tlie acquisition of tbe specimena, Baugbton’s infiuence 
with tbe suithoritiea of tbe Zoological Garduus at Dublin must have been of no small 
account. Additionally, therefore, to his special studies in reference to mechanlsiD, we 

tbat a long series of memoirs on msmoialien anetomy strikes tbe keynote of 
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Mftcalieler’e work for soa3€ twenty joar# after liU fires apporntmeDt as demon atrati^r. 
TUns also was g^aed the experieucs sod the knowledge with which Msoaliatei i» 
Iftier ywt rarelj foiled lo point a oonntent on some niusoiilar snomalj io the 
diBsecting room. 

In the eame osrtier years M aval later publishe<l iwo ioiportaat test books on 
eoimal uiorpbology, end these (Ilka the Ttititfftk nf IUmh Anatomy pitlUabed in 



ALISXAXL>ftft :klACAL:aT8R. 

1889) stiil provide many useful illnstraiiona and records wbioh ore lacking io more 
elementary treatises. Of tbo latter, Uecsllster could nJso set two lo bis credit. 

Acedenic dls^Qclions came in rapid saccessioD during tbis period. The demon* 
stratorsbip (at the R.O.S.I.) was followed by election to tbe Cbair of Zoology Id 
tbe University of Doblin. Macallster bad entered Trinity College in 1867, and et 
tbe time of bis election to the profesaorabip (1869) be was still ao undergradoate 
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of (be UoirersUf. lodeed bo bed experionced t)ie peculiar eraberrusmeoC of fioding 
himsoli debarrod from eotoring for a panicalar examioatioo la wbiok be 'Wuld bare 
beeo simultaneous!; oxuminer tad caodidace. In a Cbair of Comparative 

Aoaiomj vaa founded lo tLe Univeraik/, and after (be electioo of Maoafieter (0 tbui 
Cbair, ita scope and title were enlarged. Is was about this time that Macaliator 
became President of (he Geoiogicel Society of Ireland, hie preeideotial address being 
delivered in 1878. 

Macalistar held the 'profeasorahip of Comparadve Aoatomj and Zoology from 
1872 nolil 1888. In 1877 he added to bis booocua (be profeeeorabip of Anatomy 
and Cbirnrgery in tbe U&iveivicy of Dublin, being at tbe same time Snrgeon to Sir 
Patrick Dun's HosplraL In 1888 his participation in (be teaching work of the 
Univer^y ves brougb( to an end by his migration to Cambridge^ on bU olactlon to 
tbe vscant Cbair of Anatomy at that University. 

In tbe thirty-eix years that bavo elapsed since chat election, Uacalister’e ackmtioe 
in tbe service of bis second University and College have been matters of eomraon 
knowledge to the wide circle o( bis ccllosgaes, pupils and other friends. During 
this period also, MacalfsCer’s interest lu anthropology became more prooonoced. His 
early puMicatloos are oot numerous and are widely scattered. Bat it seems fair to 
clnicD bis critical review of Darwin's Deteent o/ Men (on its appearance io 1871) 
siS a mai4 of the inoreaslog claims of anthropology. And again It was during 
Uacalistsr’s resldeoca at Dublin that he made (be gratifying discovery (In Dgyptology) 
of a fragment io Dablin completing au liaperfeat lusarlptioo previously known to 
exist lo 'a cellesdoQ ac Vieona 

As Homphiy’a snccessor a( Cambridge. Maoalister must have been perforce 
impressed by the rich collection of bumeo skeletons in the Anatomy School. He 
lost no time in mere admiration, bat bo commenced work on tbe material, and his 
pobllcatioDS from .1883 od wards reflect his activities in this field. The very extent 
of tbe collection oflered full scope for Macaliskeris well-known pradlleetlon for tbe 
study of variations. Evidence of this tendency has rarely beeo absent from his 
anakomicaJ and anthropological writings, and he aommsrised his conclusions in tbe 
Boyle Leotore at .Oxford In 189d. Large as tbe number of specimena might be, 
be laboured aseuluonsly to increase tbe sise of bis ooliectioc, with tbe result that be 
saw tbe original total locreased fourfold during his tenure of office, l^bat Uacallster 
has pnblisbed gives btik a partial indication of bis indefatigable industry, to which a^ 
long line of hi8. books now bear silane witness in tbe form of loaumersbie oieasureaents 
and notes supplemented by numbers of elsboratti drawings. 

Macalistor was elected a member of the Itistituie In 1884. He was soon appointed 
a member of tbe Council, and in 1888 be succeeded Tylor in tbe Preeidontial chair. 
His address (1894) nnd that <loliverecl by him as Breeident of Bectioo H (at the 
Edinburgh moetirig of the BritUli AsscxMadoi)) In 1892 reveal u charaoteristic bt'eadth 
of view. This quality may wall have proved a factor io determlulog his dislike of 
dogruatisfn. a dirllke which fluouwd to Increase with tbe lapse of ^me, so that of 
late he Lad pubdsliod neither opinions on recent moinooruus discoveries nor eritlcisuis 
of subjects which are s^ll inatterH of coutrovewsy. 

lu reference to Egyptology, (he long series of Egyptian bones collected mainly 
by Macallster and representative of several distinct epochs in Egyptian bU(ory, 
Calls for special nientioo, though, as remarked above, many resulis of bis studies 
bava never been published. His published work of an Egyptological and of an 
arcbseologioal naCore will be found in the Proceedings of tbe Society of Biblical 
Aicbisology. Cognate aubjects bo dealt with lu articles contributed (o Dr. Ilaatings* 
of Religion and Blixcs and (be Dteiionary of the BihU. TbMe 
^tlee ^emselvoB serve to recall Macalistar’s ueremitllng labours in tbe cause of 
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religion. Ic would b© ioeppropriftle to enlirge ou ih\* theta© here. But «'*©n io th« 
briefest sketoh a pateing reference Is olaiiced by acCirities and service of wkiob very 
few realised the full uieainve. , 

Lfwk of space mekes it lajposeiblo to do more than mention the connexTon of 
Mecebster with the Joumai of Anaicmy and Pkff$iol6fy (now tbe Journal 
Anatomy)^ Himeelf a contributor to tbe first niirober of that journal (1867), he wm 
for a time Ihe chief acting editor, iwi the period in question is marked by the 
increnaed else of the jouroal and the tbuDdance of its illustratioDs. 

Macelister possesaed a natural dignity of pose ami apeeoli, commanding at once 
respect and confidence. la any atteoipt to recall Lie influence aa a teacher, remindera 
mast be added of bis admirable aoceesibility, bla marvellotts memory for facas and 
names, his ready sympathy and bis uofalling alacrity iu probing a technical difficulty 
to tbe eote- In the minds of stndeow these qualities quickly develo^d those 
seotimenta of ©uihaeiaam end devotion which constitute not the least elguificaot 
memorials. From hia aide, sympathy extended equally to hla colleagueH ou the 
teaching staff, who will readily ackoowledge ao indulgence apt to be earned to quite 
estraordisary lengths. 

Robust in consUtotlon and energetic in temperament, Macaliscer eojoy^ great 
powers of physical endurance. Hla celebrated walk from London to Cambridge was 
Bccompliehed ia little more than twelve hours, and (for rime and distsiico at least) 
was even eurpasaed on acme other ocoasions- He waa a world-wide traveller, aea 
voyages hed no t«tt>ra for him, and he bad tbe pticeleaa gift of feeling as comforteble 
in a small Irttnp aleamer aa on tbe largest Hoar. Naturally iroperi orbahle. be could 
rieo superior even to tbe reetralnW of quaraorine in an open Turkish aaaport C‘ I took 
tbe opportunity of acquiring the art of giil-naakiog,” be aaid). 

Of late yearn, howevei', be bad undertaken no extended tours, though long 
pedestrian rambUs whether ia Donet or the Isle of Skye atUl retaioea tbclr ebams. 
But ia the winter of 1917-13 aevara attacks of Influenaa took their toU. fbey 
were repeated in February, 1919, conraleacence waa much prolonged, and a patxeot of 
leas resolute nature might well have been tempted to abaudoo work. Macaliater 
struggled on, aod reenmed bie duties for the last fortnight of tba Lent Icnu. 

He left Cambridge for Dublin aa soon a* tie vactriou arrived. It wee hoped 
that'change and a rest would lead to complete recovery, and in fact some improve¬ 
ment seems to have taken place. Two days before tbe crisis which ^rkad the 
bemnnme of the end be wrote from DubUn in terme which Indicated good progreea. 
bTc this was not malnuiued, and although hope was still jusrified for 
it became errident that the limit of bis strengUi had at last been reached. Tbe end 
came on 2nd September 1919. 

List op DiOBBis *kd Distjxctions. 

LL.D., Edinburgh, Gla^w end Montreal. 

M.A. Cambridge ? M.D., 1884. 

M.D. Dublin, 1876; D.S.C. (boooria can we), 1892 ? M.B., 1871 , B.A.. 1871. 

L-E.C.P. Ireland, 1862 ; L.R.C.S. Ireland, 1861. 

L.M. lUtonda Hospital, DubUn, 1862. 

F.R.S.,1881 (CouncU 1894-5); Hon. F.R.S. Edinburgh, 1917. 

Fellow of Sri John’s College, Cambridge, , l,. 

F S A Member of Senate R.U. Ireland, and University of Dublin. 

Member end for some time Secretary of the Royal IrUh Academy. 

Corresponding Member Soc. Rom. d’Anibropologia. 

{ft, Oo- Berll u at Aothropologiscbe Gcaellachaft. 

lf„ do 8oc, d’BlaU Nat de Cherbourg- 
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POBLISRSD WOBSa. 

ThdM include oo Jntrvfiuctum io Aninal Morphology, Morphology of Vtritbrute 
Animals, Evolution in Ckureh HUtory, a TtxUBook of Human Anatomy, Momoir of 
Jamos Macartney, end tiontribiitiooB to miLny soien(i6o jouroali. 

W- h, H. DUCKWORTH. 


y&w Mexioo: Folklore. 

Mother# and Children at Zuni, 

Parso)ts. 


Parsons. 

New Mexico. Py Elsie Cletes Jg 


la Zinli pirU ere oore deeireble theti boys, and it ia witb reluctance that omaii 
of the J)oueeliold will be suntnoned to help at ehildljireh—eareept iu an ocaergeney 
the men are aenC ontof the bouse*—for the presence of a man will torn the unborn 
girl into a hoy. A uap donog labour likewise results in a change of eex, making 
of tbe lK>y. a or of the girl, a boy. MoToment of the fcctus on the right ride 
is B sigq of a gir), oq tbe left side, of u boy. Slight pains indicate that a girt i» 
to be bortif anJ tbe womsn present will saj to tbe expectant mother, ** Don’t sleep 
** or yoQ will have a boy.” 

During labour a raw beau may I'e awalloned—jnst aa It si I pa down with eaai* 
the delivery will be eaey.f The labour will bo bard If, during ber pregoaucy, the 
womaii has been subject to mueb cold—t)ic waters In her freeae aiul hold tbe baby 
back.” While tbe assistant Is messaglug tlie abdomen she will feel tbe top of her 
patieut’s head—it trill get hot when the time of’delivery is at hand. Wbeu the 
placenta la retarded, the womau will be slapped on tbe lower part of tbe back with 
a man’a mocoasla}—“ a man walks faet about his fields.”§ 

At ODco after the birth, a boy is sprinkled on tbe peuls with cold water that 
the parte may be small, and a girl has placed over tbe vulva a goord cup, that ihe 
parts may bo large. Theae reqnirementa In physical proportion are distinctively 
feminine, as men will eay to women, ‘*Wliy do yon went ue smell and youreulvoe 
large?'* After the baby’s hot cedar bath he or she will be rubbed all over with 
ashes to keep the body depilous for life. Hair on body or face Is disliked. >sO( 
iofrequeatly when a mao is talking to you be will be tweaking out hairs from his 
facQ with tlie square Inch of metal tweeters he carries about for that service. 

* Fareoai, B. t " Soflt Cooceptlen end Pregnancy Beliefs,' p. $80. Prof~ 29tk Atsr. 0s*4ms 
^ .4"wrlaa«urf Weabloftoo, D.Cn 1918. nte phallic sbrlne for girl babies mentioned in Uls aoooRnc 
is wdlat ifpsktea (vulva). The stone wlibin, aaioa, is sot only scraped for woold'Oe aorbers e> 
driob, bat It is touebod by oao wbo 'vanis a wile. 

y This praotice appears to be noknown at Lapma. There, te tbs onset ol laboor, a airiwilc 
will pot a badger oJaw iaCo tbe iroman*i belt. Tbe nodve wss obscure to my inforaent, but I 
saepect it Is bewmse tbe badger is “ good at di^og his nay oat,** a resenn I have beard advanced 
by Eeresana fur badger ssrvioe in ether cereaioQial conneotioos. (fp. ** Pranciacan IltAthers,** An 
Slkvlegit ZtieliMaiy the Petnjo Languoft, p. 113, St Hiobael'a, Arlsona, 1910.) Oo the oiher 
band, tbe badger otay be tboogbt to hare acme reaponrihDl^ tor labour paios,and tberafore to be 
good madiclno a^^aC them. 

1 Thera U tbe aaiso prmctlcc at Logana. Again, at lAgnna. in case of retardation, tbe lip of 
a deer*s bom moy be ground fios, isixed with water and drunk—the dear's bora is stroag, it pulls 
asander. Tbe |daeeou is eacred (Sn'tyv), tod e» it Is not thrown oat iodlfstonEly, bat buried neat 
tbe river, where it will be washed away, tbe eui)toiaary diq)oal of sacrotect diaaide. Wem It 
treated lees earefally, id*bcBlth woold befall the wuoian. The cord la boried nnder tbe boose floor, 
near tbe grladlJig atOBCS, in coee of a girl, io tbe middle of a field, In case of a boy, with the 
intODt to atenot tbe child eithet to grinding or to field work. At Zufll soueiblng which is calied 
ruvhe (oertmn cars dweliiag bogeys) tkenshi (nai), claw)^ is found by a man ol Ibe boosebold and 
applied to tbs severed eoid to make it heal quickly. 

I InddentoUy 1 may note that tbe dye will coae ofl men's aioccasinj if a pregnant womaa 
see# them in iba maklfig. la like circumstancoe black spots will coioe oat on bowls in firiog. 
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During eight daya* the mother Im in on e tbroe-inch bed of hot send, qoilc or 
blenket over the sand. A like bed ie rondo for the bebj. A bos ii pieced back 
of his heed to bold the cotoc off bU fecse. Before placing the bos it is rapped 
smer^y on tho ground, reppeU north, -west, sootli, end east, that thereafter the child 
inay be luoitentire to noise*—an instance of the miochI alive magic to which the 
Zufit are ranch addjcled.t The bead of the baby i* lo iho wesut It ia jroporUnt 
fOT the mother to lie on her etomacb ; shoutd she lie ou hor back tl^o milk would 
eiuk back into Ijer body, [c is Important, too, for her to keep drinking hot coder 
brew, “that all cbe blood wil) coroe oat,” aud none be left ^‘to make another 
baby. A baby thus made would l>o amali and sickly. For the same reason there 
is a rule or disinclinatiou against having intercourse until the flow has ceased. 

The moilier’a hot drinks have Iteea prei^arcd by tlie baby’s paternal grand¬ 
mother, his w>wa. She, too, has kept the eand-bod hot, ne well as the stone 
pressed to the mother** abdoroen. and she haa given the baby n daily bath, In 
retorn lor these eervicoa an venoa will receive meat and bre*<l and ke'paluke. wheat 
meal cooked in oorn husk. On the morning of die eighth day, before sunrise, an 
w>wfi comes to lake mother and child ouidoora to present the child to the sun. 
The grandoioiher sprinkles meal on Uie ground and prsys 

Tatokya lithl hon yam toapbunan illikwalkya to’ onnoyaky’aoa 

Sun here tee your doAy (p«yer woni) fake out yew road /tnithed 
atononan Iclriaky'ana. 
pood thinpa pel. 

After this rite, after ihc baby bos flown out like a fledgling from Ite neet, 
people say, the Why is put for the first tiros oa his board cradle. In this cradle, 
near where the heart of tbe baby would be, a little hole is made and filled with 
pidon gutD, and a bit of turquoise In laid. § This is to give a heart to the cradle, 
"to make it come alive*' (fcnflkAAyenatycssboard, give heart), and to preclode i( 
from bringing any harm to its tcuaoa| If a' baby dies, its cradle Is burned iS were 
it used for aoetber child, the child would die. 

A baby rone groat risk If it i* left lo a room alone. Some family ghost whose 

* The customary period io diflarefit (amilies is not uaifors, a condocpest of four days, f was 
once told, was cepfacl from the Ifavajo. TbeccreiBoDiBi coofiiiooteot of the eio*to»a nSya (wonan), 
e masked Impersooatfoo, ia aigbt daya *’Wc do 'as tbe ekaktorno niya,” nid ose Informant, '*to 
save our baUea” 

t Cp. Taraoos, S. C .: "ZuBi loccBlahva K.Bn SLIT pp, *6S>70. ?or 

A Ithe poiQC of view lo a Ptaiu tribe, w« Xroebsr, A. “ The Arapabo "—Snll Amr. Mva. Nat. 
irttt, XVtn (1W7), p. «1. 

t Tbe position of th* deed is bead to the ease, end none would think of ateopiag in (bat 
podtion. 

I In »e cradle 1 have seen there were two mrquoiie leasts one oo either aide of the neck 
rest of the cracOa This cradie had been made by tbe father's porkple. since, contrary to the more 
commoo naage, the mother was living with them, 

I Turquolie ia laid in tbe foundstlons of a new bouse, and, I sonclsa, from ooeb the same 
poifit of view. It Laguna to-day lorquoise ie not set Into the entile, but tbe nfereoce to tujqooise 
in tbe luDaby printed (a kLaw, 1919, 18, soggoats that huquoisa was oooe osedas at ZnfU, or amoDE 
tbe Navabo. (.4a Btkneiosio Dteriwutry if A’aroAe LanpuAgn^ p. 470-1 Weed stnek by llgbtniog 
abooid be used for the oradle that the baby may grow. Lfghtniog is AAtwanC, poeecHcd c< 
superaatural powers. A little bag containing com poltan and feu gmina of corn, (be bears of the 
child, is Usd to tbe heart side, is-, left sde oC tbe board eradle- Tbe four grains have been 
from tbe ear of com tbst baa kio alongside (be Infant '(be flret (cor daye of bis life. Tbe rest 
«t the com is plsoted that tbe child may grow with tbe com. Tn caring, tbe patient's beairt Is 
alio represeotsd by, or nuber idantiflsd with, four gmfns of com. 

5 Among the Apeebs t dead baby Is eDcndlcd, and laby end cradle are bong oa a (zee. 
Personal commooioAtion from Dr. P. B. Goddard, (fig. As Stkn*U>fic ’Zfiethnsrj/ f xh» A’aca&s 
Lasavass, p. 471,) 
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Id&Tt IS In cbs houBS 'Aill return sod bold the bsbj, sud ia four dft^s cLe bobj 'iviil 
die. I woe told tbe stor^ of josc suci) sn oooarrenoe. Recently s womon who bad 
left her bshj alone re>eutered the rooco. and the baby woe no where Co be sees. 
She setrebed everywhere in Sbe went to inquire of neighboure. On her 
return she found ^e baby where she had iefc it. In four days the baby died. Z! a 
baby has to be left alone, ao ear of coro, tbe kind of ear which is flatCened and 
quasi-branching at tbe tap.* should be left alongside. 

If a baby has a rash, iC ie due to the fact that before his birtb Lia mother 
tested the heat of her own oreo by dprliikllng bran in it. To cure the rasb. the 
mother will scale some bran In water and rub it over tbe baby. Sores on a baby 
may be due to his mother stepping before bis birth on so anthill. To cars haicnaiye 
(ante on body), tbe mother will carry the child four times across an antbiU^^ usual 
in 2uni thought, like cures like. But if this treatment fsU, a mediolne-aan from 
tbe Ant Society will be Invited to tbe cliild’e home. There for four nights he will 
set up a ground altar and engage in tbe nCe of brnahing tbe ante out of tbe 
patient’s body ioto tbe uroleof mesl on the altar. In one case described to me tbe 
brush (pt^) wae seen to be full of pebbles end ants, tod the baby did indeed 
recover. 


Dianaau o; aLTAU o? MBDioiKa*VAx ot Asrt eoemr.. 
a ■ nrh*. com ar fetlcb ; 

t m maiJctse bowl fate wbfeb e is dropped asd oot of wbieb aJl 
presne are given a drink at ckee of ceremony: 
e B aUtfski, old slone. Cetfeb whiub looked ioto reveela cause of 
sickoesB; 

i « drcls tit mssl into which asts are broabsH and oat cf which 
they wlD oot move. 


Id another insienoe 1 heard of, the baby’e sores looked like the spots of pidnt 
on tbe mask his mother in her pregnaacy had seen worn by bis father. To cure 
tbe baby they put palot on it, and at tbs same time on tbe mask. DIeliguremeiit 
in the baby may be canted before his birth by his father taking psrt In a masked 
dance. The mask is said to be copied (reZiy^Asye) In the baby. Then the father 
will put on his mask and dance, and sweat from his body will be nibbed on the 
baby.f Sweat from a horse will be rnbhed on a baby If It cries ns if in pain, for 
tbe pail) may have been caused by tbe father beaUng his horses. If tbe baby cries 
a great deni, it is beoauae hla father sang a great deal before he was boro, for 
snob crying there is no remedy. One day we bad for dinner an unexpected matton 
atew. **A man sent me a sheep which he said he owed me." explained our 
liestese. “ 1 had forgotten about it. Last summer his baby was very sick, and they 
“ thought it might be becanse the father^ had got drank before tbe baby wae boro. 

* Tbe ear of eor&wblcb apllte in two towerd tba top cors. fUt) )e thought of as 

a mothar aod child. It la kept in tba corn atora room, is ecoie cMee together with a laop of salt 
(makyaysM). Whan salt Is dsgfrom tha Sail Lake tba bole soon fills up. Tbe Innp of salt is Kept ia 
tbe com store, so tbac whatever com is removed will be owda good. ?or like reeson a lump is kept 
St tbe benon of tbe bread bow). A lump of salt msy also be left aloaealda the baby. 

t 7oi * scalogous explaaatioos defonoi^. sm J«ili Oi%e*p~i»n aad BtHeft 

pp. 

J Tbs Bfrtbar as well as the father may, bate been tbe ceeee of aickfiesa. Both parents will 
^ oat raiBsdtes, A sDccastfoi remedy la proof of tbe caase of tba tickneea. 
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So chej ^Dted to mb florae whleko^ oa tbe b»bj. I bapj>oned Co Lave & bottle 
of Virginia Dare irioe and I ge^e it Co iheio.” The baby had died.* 

Tbifl baby, like othere, died nonacDed. Not uotil a child ie creeping about doee 
iC get a iiarne. They put olf the naming until Cbere ia compdratire certainty <>f 
living, for flhoald a baby bave a name and die. they would recall the name, and 
**11 would make them feel woree.’* The child will be tiamed by eome nenior io tbe 
family'^naiDfld, perhaps, for a relative long since dead. They would not give the 
name of a living person or of oue recently dead about whom *‘chey itiU feel bad/’ 
In this inetanee, as in others, it is plain chat after the see mourning of four days 
the dead are put out of mind as cliorougbly as possible. 

The baby chat baa been bora at foil moon has a good prospect of health and 
long life; born on che new moon or on the waning moon bis proflpaeta are poor. 
Tbe time for iulciatioo into the secret societies is sec in January and February at 
tha fall mooQs, because being initiated is like being born—a point of view familiar 
in other communities. 

If a woman has bad a hard time in raising her children, she will ask a li^wonw 
{30*calle<l rmn priesC) to name a child. Tha sAtwaAfU’ (In case of a boy a mar 
sftiiuanni, in case of a girl a woman sAiiocnAi) will coma to the child's bousa and 
pot a little waCer on the child’s forehead. The rite Is referred Co as okVc'w, a term 
for putting anythiog oa the forehead. There cau b» little doubc ebac this rite hae 
been borrowed from the tufatsi, she Catholic priest, by tbe asAtwanna.f In tbe 
cbaraeteristically Pneblo rite of washing, tbe whole baud is washed. According Co 
an flgad woman informant, paopla stopped goiog to che ohuroli for baptiem some 
deesdes ago. Once a womtu bad lain down in tho church contrary Co tie order of 
the bow.prieets, those strict guardians of the proprieties even when borrowed, and 
nursed her baby. Four days lator mother and baby died. This so frightened tbe 
people that they stopped going to churob. 

An unfortunate* mother bas still other reaonrees. She wilt aak to have ebe 
4antu bronghC out, t.s., transferred from Che loner room in tbe bouse of its saortstan 
to cbe frODt room, aod candles will be lit and prayers said. The woman will janSv 
j^eoA tf breathe in from Cbe taniu, is., she will draw a breath foor times from her 
own oUsped hands while feeling she ie aeqoiring vircua from Cbe saint. VeeAv is 
a rite of virtoe getting ot fortune getting practised iu counectiou with any fetich 
•or object possessed of fsCiobiflClc qnalicy. 

Agun, to ensure success with tbe coming cbiltl a woman may be given a «nAa 
(baby) or doll made up a* a koko or maaked impersonation. 'She will receive it 
from a kokc during a dance.{ After tbe blrtb of (he child (be viha is referred to 
as the “ heart ” of tbe child, and for neiebar leva nor mouey will Che niotber part 


In tbifl boQSfllJold Ibere hsd been throe deaths wiCbin a lew aiouths, two girl bahiae sod a 
tbirceen'ywffold girl, SovenI asaea ware considered. A tew nuntbi before there had been a lasar 
eclipse^*'tbe moon died"—»od meoy deaths amoog femaJas had followed, A few yasn befoia, tbe 
boose had bean one of tbe booses of enteruinmeot daring tbe aieja ceremonJa]. It was suggeetCit 
4hat one of Cbe god impanonatloDS m^bt have been a wiuh. Wli;'b maligoitis ef more recent 
date were alee oonsidared. A cera«e4r fetich (wfla) banging up io its Lag bad fellen and bfokeu 
a ceremonial bowl below. This wu interpreted as to omen (UHnne) of tbe misforCuDea that 
followed. 

f A ‘ Catholic baptisBial rite is used lu coring a child with dysentery among tha Pima. 
(Riuaall, P.: “The Una Indiana," pp. 2€fl-7, ztvl Ann. JUp. Sur. Amsr. RhneL 

f Fatbar Dunerest deacribea a like practice in connection a1tb won)d*be motben among the 
KeMana of CceblCI. (US. to be pobUebed as a Memoir ot tbe Amencem AotbiopoUigicnl Aascoladon 
in 1919). to tbe ear of oovnj^vco to a would-be mother by Cbe ekehonu okya. (Parsees, fi.CL : 
“Kotaa OB Subi," II, Amer. JHtkr. Ajm., Vol. IN', Mo. i. 1917), 
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with tbiB lew'Ai/.* le is a kind of life tokeo.f Were \\ diapoaed of, “the child it 
" had brought woiUd die^** ., 

AiialogouelT, a woman who Lae received prayer-sticks from a rAiwasB* U» 
plant at t)ie phallic dhrino on («ioa yalUntX thereby geCa a ohild will 

Rbow aitentioua to the giveu sAiwoam leet Lor child die. I heard of one such 
mother who was eccuBtomed to bring food to the nsAswonni of the South during 
their eigbt-day eummor retreat to call the rain. Ae if eho wore a ra ember of a 
tHwauHi household, dnriug the retreat ibis woman tlevotee did not trade, la 
nuother cnee I beard of» hecanec tbe woman failed to go oo with Iter gifts to tbe 
aahitea/fni, tt> whooe altar in tbe winter solstice ceremonisi sbo had brought tbe clay 
imegs of a baby, she did not succeed in getting a child. 

Auothtf socees*! bringiog hietbod is to iuvite to U present at the birth a 
woman who )xas bad many oblldreo and lost iion«.§ She will be tbe firnt to pick 
up tbe uowborn, and she will hlow into his mouth (;>k'o»(s). In case of a boy, 
her husband or some mso In her hoiiseg will beco^ne tbe boy's initiator or cereiooQlsl 
father in tbe AoiikyanM or god society into which all tbe boys are initiated.H 
Ordinarily a lioy’s father chooses a man iu tbe household of bis A»<(u, bis paternal 
aunt, to become bis son's ceremoinal father.** 

The devslopmeut of t)je child is proinoied in several particulars. That he may 
keep well and walk early, hairs from a deer are hnmed and the baby held over the 
smoke—4ecr tire never seek, and rapid is their gait. Their heariug, too, is acute, so 
discharge from a deer's ear will be put into the baby's ear. That be may teetb 
qniekiy. bis gnnw M’S rixbbsJ by one who has been bitten by a snake. Tbe snake- 
bitten wilJ also I'ub tbe gums if, after the teeth have erupted, the ebiid tries to 
lute everything. “Snakes, want to bite"—once more luocul&tlve magic. 

Tliat a child may talk well and with tongues, tbe tongue of a snared mockiug- 
bird may bo cut oat and held to Cbd baby to lick. Tbe bird will then be released 
in order that, as it regains iia tongue and “Ulks," the child will talk. To the 
brother of my inlonnant mooklog-bird tongue had been thus applied, and lo-day 
tbe yonti) speaks, in addition lo bis native language, ICeresaa. EogliBh, and Spaniab. 

To make a child's hair grow long and thick, his grandfather or uuole may pud 
the smoVa of iiatWe tobacco on bis bead.ft Hair cuttings are burned. Were they 
thrown out, the winds would scatter tbe lialw and with them tbe life fortune 


* \fiwe given to the diildren tbemselTaa by tbe are loe preciona They are of tbe wae 
type as tbe auwuk of Lageaa, tbe female, bcardlilio, tbs male, a rounded blook. Sat Uotben 
and Children at Slew Uesico." 

t Tbe life tokeu reprsaatation appears tgain in the oirl/, lbs feather-girt oar of con acqoired 
by membeis of the cvrlag ortien. ^ A parson iivea as long as Bis nrii wauta him to live," and at 
death the ie buried, the com planted, onQ tbe featberv made into a pnytf stick. 

I sad Jhtftawif BAitfa, p. S79. 

$ Tbe nma praetiee U fnUowed at L^ona, 

I in one case of which 1 beaid. it was her ton-iB iaw. Her daughter took tbe ohM to ba 
Uptlrerl by the tyuaUi in tbe hooso of the U.. became hie godmother—as intemting an 

instance of bow ZuU pattern iopoece iteell npoo torcigo costom as any I know, a native fertility 
l:drth pnetiee combiniog with a Catholic rite. 

T The beys are taken in at the coadKosial Initiation between tbe yean of six sod ten. Tbe 
how.prlBU oppcee tbs coiopleto iniU^ytion of (be very young beeaue of (be caremonJal Impro- 
prletiee they may comuiit. Once a Utile boy <laa«cr came out with Ws mask rmised from his face, 
and, as ctoal lo caes of cersDonial miabape, all the people bad (o be oleassed by wbippiog by the 
eovMAUa, exercising maska 

•• IhU praclicB is in accordance with the general koOl theory that ctrtaoaial funcUoas 
devolve upon tbe father's people. Slevenmn has misukon Cbe panicoUr praotice, or as mocb of 
it as abe was told about, 1 sarmise, for the genered practice. 

At Idguna wlLow twigs are twisted op and put in Cbe water to wash Cbe hair, that the 
nmy be Icng like tbe wUkiwe. 
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of their protiucer.* Besides, vitobee work UI through air. At the koko awia 
ithalako) oeraiDODiBli when 10*07 guests are at bead, hairbrushes are sorupo* 

louslj bidden a'wa 7 . If a babj keeps his Sets tight, they are oot prised open to 

waeb, because the dirt he holds la sud to be good life aud good forCooe ; the baby 

>rho keeps bis palms open will be without fortune. 

Tbo first time a baby is taken out at nigbt, embers moisteued with water are 
robbed over bis betirt that he may not be afrud iu the dark. Similarly, dampeoed 
embers are rubbed over a child's bearC wbeo he wakes up from a nightmare, and 
water with embers in It is glren to him to drink. The first time a baby is taken 
any distauce from borne Lis mother would torn ber bead soon after sbe had left 
tbe house and, as if the baby were not in her arms bat behind in the road, she 
would call out, "Come, you are tbs last behind there, bat come, don't cry." Tbers- 
aftor, on Isaviog Lome, tbe baby will not cry.t The first time a member of tbe 
household pots tbe baby os her baok to carry him tbe baby Is whipped. In the 
norel position be is whipped four times, whipped on hia buttocks wbb a bit of 

yncoa. This measure will keep tlie baby from crying tbereafeor on being carried. 

My informaat remembered how bor mother had said to her when she first picked 
up a baby sister to carry on her back, "Walt, stand still,” and had gone to get 
the yucca switch. 

In wasbiog a baby’s ciotbea, much care is taken oot to drop soy garment—the 
child woold have a bad fall. For this reason the cloths* would not be bung on a line. 

Wbeo a drool log baby coughs, bis grsndmotber (an la said to be aariug 

eometbiog to give him; she is asld to talking abont him wbeo be 8 oeesea.§ 

ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


Ni^rlan Rotes. Thomas. 

ClIDTwIna. By K W. Thtmtu. M 

Over the greater part of tbe old Central Province of Soutbern Nigeria Uf 
twins are held in abhorrence ; in other parts of West Africa, notably Sierra Leone, 
they are regarded sa lucky ; but at preseut oui information Is too frageoentary to 
permit of any tbeorising as to the meaoiog of these conErasted attiindes. 

In the Edo areas, where the Ov)a society prevails, twins are killed, and until 


(bis is done no one in the village may make a fire or eat The mother must lament, 
and no ooe wUI wash tbe obildrea or attend to tbem; if food ie being cooked, the 


women are oot allowed to eat it. In a family that forbids twias, the bnabaod may 


not see tbe cbildreo, nor yet tbe mother; old women of the family, according to 
ooe account, take tbe 'children away, after blbdfoldiog tbe mother, and suiTocate 


tbem ; blood may not be sbed. The ground Is purified with tbe sacrifice of sheep, 
dogs, and goats for Ovla: tbe mother is purified with obiokens and oou, and a 
deoootlon of afo is put on ber body- When a woman shows signs of bearing twins, 
won^B go and tell her liusband, who tells other cblldron of Ovia; ill tbe women 
ron away, and only Ovia people oocoe to the honse ; they close the doer, drive boys 
eway, blindfold tbe women, and sometiines take away tbe child. 

* “ Mothers sad Cbtldreo at Laguna Ifei' MesJco,'' Uu?, 1719, 16. 

t Is this practice Spanish 1 Curionsij enoagb the mme pracUes la followsd b; tiit nsgross c( 
(he 6 m Islands ot Soath Carolina. 

t Oy. Psmoi, £. C.: “Notes on Csret&onitlism at Legasa." To be publiibsd in 7ol. SIX. 
of Paytrt ^ Ikt MmariMS Jfiur»a» ^ yatvral JZiiterf. Xbe subsHtudon at ZnBi of the baby's 
grandmotbsr for mother the earth nperDStoral of Lsgtne. is ol Interest. TM latter, 

MOtfalia Mrtb mother as abs is Mlled si Zufli. has a much more seotetic or disTSfit position 
at Zo&l than at lAgBDa. 

$ Siailarlj, if an adnlt anseses, someone is talUne about bin. It be enoMSS at night, it is a 
ghost talking about him. " Lul night hseband sneesad,*' said my informant, " tbonght it 

was a dsad iWMthsart talking, and he said to ho. 'Wait notil that Uttle mouse gem a long toil, 
" 'then I wiU go to SM you.'" 
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In Uien twins aro also forbidden« bnt not for Ona. Tbe woman eaorificM to 
her haeband’t fatbcr, aud tho father does iJte same to hm aoceetors. A woman wbo 
hue borne twins cao not eoter tbe town for three months; she shaves her head b^ore 
coming back; if sbe beam the twins in tbe town, her bueband mej not eat food 
there. The hnsband hex to paj raonej for parifylng tbe town, which is done m tbe way 
already descri1>ed. A decoctioo of afo is taken sod pot upon tbe chUdren's bodies. 

The acooinit given of tbe origin of twins is as follows: Osa gives a man so 
and so many vlul^n; if one dleSi it Is boro again. leads a child into tbe 
world and It Is In Blimi till it comes. If two children plaj together before they are 
bore^ one eAi follows tbe other, and Cwiss aro bom. 

If twins come in a family that does oot forbid them, whatever ia glTen to the 
elder must also be given to the younger, or one of them will die. 

Twins are occasionally of different sexes, acd this Is a sign that the woman will 
bear twios agiun, for males aud females most come In pairs. For one reason or 
another, however, twins appear comparatively seldom in the geneabgies, but ^ey 
appear to be not iincommcu. In a village near Idumowioa, one woman bore twies 
twice ; the first pair died, whether from natural caiutes or otherwise I was nnable 
to deterxnioe. 

When twins are born iii Ugo a woman Is sent to another country till they grow 
np. If twins die, the father gets a sheep and cock and cuts palm leaf, and two 
iDeeeengers go round the town and put them down on tbe boundary of a road. They 
take a/o round the towu and all the women come out. put cowries in the calal»aah 
of q/i, and nib themselves with a/o. If tbe children live there is no eastom. 

At Sabougida tbe elder is called “Odioo,'' rhe younger ‘‘Omo”; they are 
coneiJered Ineky. 

Twins are considered lucky at Ako. Idna, Ima, rbiaja, and Usaitni. 

Ac Okwcloho at tbe mention of twins people put their bauds on their ears aud spit. 
If a woman bears twins sbe is sent Into tbe busk for fourteen days ; theu the bead man 
of the town sacrifices a goat and a dog, aod the woman brings one child back, having 
** lost" tbe other oue. Cowries aro given to tbe child when lie first tooth appears. 

AS Kokori if twins are born, one is thrown away in the bnsb and the woman 
goes to another village. N. W, THOMAS. 


REVIEWS. 

Sttno^phy. N ordensklo Id. 

A/AfloyropAircAa Sorsciunffen. /. fftoprayAitcAe und All 

£(AflOorapA<scAr <4ffafv»c der Sv/fyr sveier in 00 

r/ Gran CAaco (Si^awerria). By Erland Kordenskidld. Gotehorg: RIanders 
Boklryckeri A. *13. 1918- 

PubUshed in Sweden, niul by a Swedish author, but printed iu Geroiao, this 
appears u> be the first volume of a series of comparative etboograpbical researches.. 
It relates primarily to the Choroti aud Ashluslay, two tribes of tbe Gran Chaco, 
a district extending from the Argentine Republic northward across a oomer of 
Paraguay into Bolivia. Its Intention ie CO trace tbe various objects of the material 
culture ^ tbe tribes in question, with the view of asoertaiuiog their preveaieoce 
and tbe bis lory of the cultural, iofiuenoes wblcb have from time to time overspread 
and left permaueet resnics on tbe aboriginal peoples of South America. Tbe method 
cboseo is to mark on a copy of tbe map of the oontiaenc the tribes among which 
each several item is e pars of ibelr living culturd aod tbe places in which arebsso- 
iogicel iovestigatiOD has found spednaens attesting its former prevalence. Tbe 
author, wbo himself travdlsd hi South America, relies in tbe first place on bis, 
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own observation H. He bafl also ooneulted all reeorda of trarel available, and beyond 
that has exaroiaad the oolleetiona of material la (be various Swedlali tnuaeams, and 
has eorroeponded on the anbject with sothropologiats ia lieomarkf Bolland and 
(yermaQy. The result te a work that, whaCever nay be Its ebortcomlu^e, eueb as 
he modestly hints ah caunot fall to be of great value to all who are interosted in 
the history of culture. 

After a varefni aod detailed examination, tbo author comes to (be co&clualoa 
that theeo trilws have received hue little from Europeane, beside the domsetic 
anioale iotrotluced bj, then to the New 1^'orId. Their ovn native ouUure wss poor. 
In the extreme. They hate been eabjeeted to certain influences from the north 
nod the south of the cntitioent. But by far the deepest Impression made upon 
them was by those wLioh camo to them from the west ever the Andes, and chiefly 
from tlm kingdom of the Iuuom, the great focus of culture in prc-Colunibian times. 

The author is severe on English inquirers who simply do not trouble tbemssivos 
about wliat baa beeu written on 8outh America In other tongues than their owu, and 
oit the iintriietwartb!aes« of the Hakluyt Society’s translations. His remarks on the 
adoption of new elements of culture and on the part played by women captured 
from other tribes are specislly valuable. 

An English translation ii now (1919) publu^bed, aud a copy has bomi kindly 
prsseutsd to tiia Institute. In a short Preface tbs noth or etntes that opportunity has 
** been taken to correct a few mistakes, and to add a few additieual notes" ; otherwise 
it is praoticalty Identical with tbe orlglnol. E. SIDNEY HAETLAND. 


India. Barbosa: Baines. 

The Book rtf DuaTie Barbosa: An Account of tko Countries Bordorinf/ on BA 
the Indian Ocoan and their InheUfitanrs. Writteu by Duarte Barl>osa, and eom> VM 
pleyed about tbe year 1618 a.i>. Edited by Maosel Longworth Bamee, I.C.S. (retired). 
Vol. i i Jtteluding the Cooett of East Afr'ica^ AroiAa, Persia, and fPestern India as 
Ear as the ATiMpdom of Fijayanapar. London r Hakluyt Society. 1918. 

Duane Bayboaa’a sccouiit of his travels is a work of great importance, because 
the anthor was not a casual traveller. He lived In Southern India between 1500 
add 1616, was aoquainied with tbe country cud iu people, learsed tbeir language, 
and was a careful and oompetent observer. Tbe original translation of this work, 
by Lord Stanley, issued by the Haitinyt Society in 1863, was made from a Spanish 
version, aod m regards asootatioa end comment was sdmittodlT incomplete. Mr. 
Longwortb Dames, who has retranslated it from tbe mote correct Fortugucae text 
of I Bid, i» an excellent Fortogusse, Arabic, aod Persian scholar, and bis wide 
knowlolge of ^e contemporary Portuguese literature, and of tbe history, topography, 
auJ peoples of India and the shores of the Arabian Sea has enabled him to supply 
a commentary which la both interesting aod iostractlve. To the historian and 
ethnologist the book is of the highest value, because It records the expetieoces of 
a learned aiid competent observer at to exceptionally Intereatiog period of the’ 
reletioos between Indie aod the weswro racea Mr. Longwortb Dames has devoted 
lUQch psiicDt research to the identillcatioo of the roeuy ports and citise vl^tod hy 
tbe author. This was a task of peculiar difficulty, because during the four eeoturxee 
which have passed since Barbosa wrote, the sea oosat lias been sabject to many 
changi-s owing to the allovial deposits left by the great rivers like tbs Judos and 
Kerbudda. Many of tbe early ports have become rilted up, and the original games 
have been lost. It is possible that a thorough examiostion of the editor’s identifi- 
cations by eomsoue poaseesing special ktiowledge of tiie westero coast of India may 
lead to some coirectioos. But, at any rate, a Arm basis has been laid for the work 
of some futore geographer. 
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Tli8 8thno]ogiaC will l)Qd ioforoutioa oa quABtiode of ictoroot—fovRU 

circumciaion »nd pbjalcal tnathoda for aoouriog continaiice lo girls; the braodiog 
of ohUJrsn { tbe Amasoaa of SoVotra; tba tribaa aod cantos cf Gojanit aod rba 
KocksQ ; tha troaUDept of vomen ; tbs claeh of wsstsra aad oaatero cultoieSs Tbc 
qoeationa on which I Taoture, with moch besitatloOf to dlassnt from tbs oditor’a 
co&clusioos, are fsw add conpvatiTSlf uaimportaat. Bar)>osa (Tol. 1, p. 117) spaake 
of “mSD of low dogrss who act as msMSogsrs and go safal^ orsrjwbers without 
piolastatioc from aoj^ Sven doriog war or from highwaymen ; these men they call 
*' PaleUs." It Is BUggsstad that the oams reprsseaw Patel, a Ma^tLi term applied 
in Wastsra India lo tbe beadnan of a village. But, so far as I am awars, tbeAs 
patels never oUimed or enjoyed the iocnunity of wliish Barbosa speaka The 
reference seems to be to the tribe o! bards koown as Bhat or Cbaran, who acted 
as gnardians of convoys of merchardiae or treaeure, were ^KPrf.sacroeanct, and 
were ready to risk their lives Id defence of Che property committed to th«r charge. 
If they lose their lives their ghosts were believed to haunt tbe morderers, and they 
were^ns protected by a very effective saookion. In tbe imnediace concept Barbosa 
speaks of tbe .Bnzsiener or Brahmans, sad there ia a clasa of Brabmaoa known as 
Bbatela in Rewa Rio the. on tbe west coast Possibly cbe term Patelts nsed by 
Barbosa is tbe result of a confusion between BbSts and Bbatela Brnbrnaos. Tbe 
author, again, describee his visit to tbe dty of Paiantxy, clearly P&tnn Bomnatb. 
Tbe editor loterprets Paianexy as Patan Is ha, ** Lord’s Port.” This would be an 
nnusual form, and Sir James Campbell's explanation (Bombay GonUeer, VJIl, 608) 
that tbe original term la Patan Sri, a wsD.known name of the place, aeema 
preferable. dM means “wealth” or **good*lnck,” and as an adjective ia a cult 
tide of Lakabml, tbe goddess of prosperity. The tide thna meaas "the Incky” or 
** foriucate ” city. In the same way, the nsme of tbe port of Liu, Detixa, need 
by Barbosa, represhnta, not ”lord or conaort of tbe goddese Devi,” but 

Dvjlpa SHy ”tbe lale of good fortune.” 

These are small poiets, and bla aueeeaaful aecompHshment of a dlSoalt task 
reflects much credit npon tbe scholarship and induatry of Mr. Loogworth Barnes. 
In hlB second volume be will pass to more interesting ground, tbe conotry aod 
people of southern India, of which Barbosa records much valuable ioformatloo. All 
students of India aod ije mccs will eagerly look forward to the ootnpletion of tbe 
work. W. OROOKE. 


ANTHROPOLOGIOAL NOTE. 


AOCBBSIOKB TO TBS LlSRAAT OS TSB BOTAl AjrTBRO?Ol.OOICAL 

IrtTiTtrxB. 

(Donor indkaiad in partni&oM.) 



An Bihno-Geoyraphicai AnalyaU of the Material CSilture of Tvo Indiaite in 
the Gran Chaco. By Brland Nordeusklold. 298 pp. Many maps and iUnatraClona. 
Ghteborg Elandera Boktryokorl Artlebolag GOleborg, 

By G. W. Gilmore. 7^ X 5^. 250 pp. Uaraball Jones Co. 
^1.75. (Tbe PubUBheri.) 

Nepro Population in ike United titatesy 1790-1915. By Dr. John Cummings. 
12 X 9&. SdO pp. Government Printing Office. (Bureau of the Censua.) 

Inirodnelory Qvestiont on African Rtknolopy. By George Foocart. 10 y, 6^. 
159 pp. Printing Office of tbe French leetltate of Oriental Archeology* (Sultanieb 
Geographical Society.) 

Madrae Diairiet Gateiteeray Salem. By F. J, Rlobarda, l.C.S. 2 vols. 10x6. 
$28 aod 806 pp. Ooveroment Press, Madras. 5s. 3d. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plat© M. 

Golf of Papua: Ethnography. Haddon. 

Th« Kopiravl Quit «f the Namau, Papua, fi// J. C. Hadiou. (14 

Tho NfttnAu liibftblt lh« Purwl delta from Era hay lo ilio Alolo month wl 
rtf the Piirarl; to ihe eaat are tho Elema triboe (J. 11. Holmee. Jonm. A>y. Anfhr. 

T»st.. XXXII, 1902, pp.418, 426 ; XXXril, 1903, p- 12fl ; Man*, 1905, S). and (o tho 
west are the Urama (about whom pnuJtically nothing la known), and beyoiHl thum 
are the Kerowa (Hadilon, Mxv, 191H, 99). Their culture m a wbrtle la *o similar 
to thrt of the Elema tribes tliat there can be eo tioubt an to their common origin, 
hilt tlie koyirani cult la peculiar to the Namau, and la ao distinctive aa to ^epumto 
the two groiipa.* 

The moet prominent fontures of the vdlagee of the Pnrarl ilelU, In ihs ftnU of 
Papn.H are the groat oeremonial house*, raw, of the men, wlilob are laboid to 
women, except, it liaa been staled, on apeels) oooastona, but this requirea eonflrmatlou. 
These onrtTmoHs structures ronge In length from al>out 150 lo 200 ft.,' aiul nro 
lupporteii by an immense number of piles 6 to 8 ft. iu holglit, The roof rl"ea 
gradwally from behind forwarJe. hut more rapidly at the front end, where it forma a 
hIgU-peaked projeoting gable, the apsx of which may be aa high a* »0 ft, abovo 
the groiiml. The roof is supported by a double aerlci of central piieU: other poiti 
support iu lateral portions. The ovs" <iverhang the low aide wall#. The back 
gable-oDcl la walled, but the front one ii open, except when ccromonlea are iu 
prorreea or being prepared for, in which caeo a high temporary eoreen Is orecifrl 

In front of the porch. There la a small plalfonn In front of the building.I a 

long narrow one usually extends in front cf tin a. The front gable is geuomlfy 
doooratod with fringes nf aago-pulm leaves, and long fiingae of the same, depending 
from the roof, iidorn the interior- The floor is a poor conslruoilon of more or leas 
rtatloued slahe of palm-bark laid across the longitadbal beams; a oontral gangway 
«f boards, uaually the sides of broken cauoaa, lead# down the length of the 
buildlDg between the paired oeutral pens. These hoards, in addition to the ebarse- 
isrislie carving oti lbs opper border of tbo biiU of the canoe, are decorated with 
lucised daaigni of hlgbly-oouvsniionallaed pigs, crocoillles. meu, oic., and alao of 
iMimao footpriou. Chalmers describes tills passage ss Imlng “ carpeted with the 
•' outer akin of the sago palm, glaaod by tbs blood of the victims ao frequently 
dragged over it and by the constant walking on It" (p. 69). 

Immediately on entoriag the ravi one sees a number of bsautlfullyoarvod 
wooden drome hanging from a pole. Down each al(U are a uumber of courts with 
fire-plaoee, boafde wbiob tbo men eloep; they are separated by light screeni of poles 
and eroes bara, on tho front of which are tie<l aovoral carveii acid paiuted ubleu, 
ko€. Thasa uaually are pointed oval board*, one side of which la carved to repre¬ 
sent a oouveutloiialised liucnaa face and other designs, ao fwo bslog alike; 
occasionally carved buaao figures alio occur. Only unce have J seen a shield on 
uoe of tbeee shrluea, but doiibtloaa they were formerly quite cocomnu. Masks are 
frequent, oapecjslly at the ilmea of coremoiiles. In froDi of tho W i* a heap of 
skulls of wild pigs, lurllea, sod crocodiles, aud also, only a short time ago, tbs skulls 
-if tboan victims who bad been killed and eaten ; but In the settled diatricta eo 


• The beat Mcouot* of tbs Hsmou ere given by J. Oh.lmers 
»p. M-70), be vtilled tbo srea in \m i sort by J. H. Y. Momy (A/*** ^ 

1812, pp. ire- 8 *), the only lllostrsilon at a ^ «« 

p. 818 A coMtdersble amouut of general Inlurm.Uoa is to ha toend In the ou 

Biitieh Kew Qmaca. * 
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Uuman skill I« are alloncil hy i.(i« Governmont to bo ezhibit«<l in % ravi, Cbolmors 
soys: ''When oil Is in onicr they [bamiu sknlls] are hung oo pogs all rontid ; no 
** sciontilic collection coiiM be bettor kept. Z fancy each man who has killed or 
** helped to kill a foe has his pscnllar painting aud carvicg on tbo skoll" (p. 61). 
L,C is siaiotl Uint the eknils of relatives are kspt m tho private hojsei. 

The vast dimly-Ugh led intorior of a roof is extremely. impressiro, streamers 
do])on<l (mio tLu grnilnally lowering roof, anti on either hand nro the tablets and 
masks, gaily pSintod In roil, black, emd wltice. Near tlio far end is a sereea, some 4 
or fi ft. iu beiglit: It is covcral with a fringe of split sago leaves, and attached 
to it are smell neiteil lutgs, berk*clocb. perineal banda of men, belts, and the very 
soanty fore and aft fringes that constitute the solo cloth I ng of the women ; these 
sze trophies of victims. 

Od pesring over tbs sereeo mto the gloomy *'baly of holies*’ (maietz/h*) U to be 
seen a doable mw, up to tan or a doseu, of large, hollow, baskctwcrk monsters, 
(Aopiraer), with wide gsplng ^sws and four worvdeo legs, tbeir form varying some- 
wbat in diffsi'ent villages. Behind the jaws is a transverse vertical headdress 
dsoorsted with white feathers, and a similar erost runs down the back. HulUroareri 
are laid beneath seme of them, Kaoli Aopiravu or hai-ia»muHU (sky tmunu) liu 
its name, nod is in the panicniar charge of a special nan they are never taken one 
of the ravi and no native woman Is ever allowed tc see thorn (Am. Bcp.» Papna, 
1910, p. 94). 

C’halmers says that ulTerlttgB of pearl-shells, arm •shells, pigs, human beings 
end skulls are given to the Aani6ut^ os he terms them. ‘^The sick apply to them 
for healing, their frleods prestinting gifts. When wishing to fight, they appeal 
** for direction aud help to these wicker imagM; tud they assured me they got the 
former audibly from themonihe, aud the Istter iu euccese. For days before flgblliig 
“ all (be men are sacred, and no woman must be seeo oi approached: and wben um 
of tbeir number is wcuuded. bs is accused of breaking trough the eacredneas'* 
(p. 85). 

Murray rebords that, before going cut to kill onyooe, the men ucninlE the 
invisible spirit of a Aopirovi-, je comes out el ibe rsei and causes the cenoe to rock 
if the expedition is to be successful. On one occasion tbs. bodies were left In the 
canoe till morning: they were thou takeo t» ibo pittform outside tlte rrttri, singed 
and out up into email pieces, mixed with lumps of sago, cooked, wrapped in leaves 
of nlpS'palm, and dlsirlbutid (p. 179). 

Women and ohlldrso may eat Lumao flesb. A man may not eat a person 
Vbom be bts killed, but a homicide may get his daughter to boll the vietim’e 
heart, and be may drink tbe vater and eat a little of the heart provided be is at 
the* same tlmo silting on a oocount, wltb a coconut under each heel. Murray also 
records ibac bie Informaur. a bomiolde, went In tbe evening with a torch in bts 
hand, called out the names of tbe iopiraci, aod threw tbe torch on tbe ground; 
any of tbo village people could then have cbnneotioii with bis wife ; be slept in 

tbe navi (pp, 180, 161). 

I wu iuformed by H. C. Cerdew that the dead bodies of vIotliDB afe thnrst 
inside tbe Aopirovi and left there all night, wbiie tbe men danced in the front 
pen of ^0 root; do oue went to tbe end where the kopirevi ware, as they were 
efrbld. Kext momlog tbe bodlos were brought out end tbe genitalia of botb sexes 
Were out off, dropped through tbe door into the «xad below the buUdiog, sod 
qbnped into tbe ground wltb poise. Tbe bodies were cut up with bull-roarers, 
oocAud, and eaten. The bnio. stomach, and other visoera. and tbe main blood ysesele, 
were oot soteu. bnt thrown away. 
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Dd^mber, l§19.j 

. A huinftn vlotiot, h e&9Sow»ry, ftn«l \% pig Imv9 tu bu Aaorificod wUan 9 . war 
civQOd ia completed, ftod probably hiiiOHn Iteings are sacrificed wboo a foei ie built. 

The £ev. J. H. Holnea Informed me that each ravi belongs to a gronp, and 
is named after the aoeieot foonder. The bead of a grocip has control over tho rae< 
an<l over the dwelling*houeee (nartn) ef that gronp. The ran is the men's house, 
All tho wives and children of a man live in one marta ; the luieband aoinetiRies 
sleepe there i this is now becoming more frvjnont. The right and loft central potea^ 
perhaps only the first cues, are respee^Tely male and fcisule. TutOiiiism vxiste, 
but is uow broaklog up; the oroeodlte ia a iri1«l "totem," and l)osidee there are 
group ** totems'* and family or clan **Cotora».'* AcconUng to bim» the conception 
of muna (‘*the life principle") runs through all their religiou. Masks are {si«»u, tho 
ioo seem to he phrsobal imunu ; they are probably aucescral tabJoU, or, at all QvenU» 
representationt of dead relatives. If the bull •roarers, imuHU viAi (crying wsumv), 
represent ancestral ghosts, tbs (ahleu may he (aa 1 auggssted long ago) hypertro- 
phiod but I •roarers and 1 bave seen every gradation i>o tween tbcm as to sise, form, 
and decoration. 

The religion of the Ksnau soems to be a combination of totomiein, head¬ 
hunting, oaunibalisffl, aed a mauei- or, 4noeator«ouU. assouiated with vrhiub are 
cerenonial tablets, maske, and bull-roarers: tbe Aopiravi may prove to be effigies 
of spirits who nay be regarded as gods. 

11 is obvioas that this brief aooouot of the kopirtivi cult of Che Namau is vary 
Imperfeot, and it is to he hoped that thu lUv. J. H. Holnes will give us a full 
and autborlutiva aoconnt of it, wbloh be ia so compeunt to do, havlttg spent the 
beat years of hia life in tie distrioU 

Tbe pbotographs were taken by my daughter Katiileen (now Mrs. Rishbetli), 
and we have to thank the Truafece of tlio Percy Aladou Mimortal Fund for euabilug 
i« to visit this dlatrlet. A, C, HADDON. 

DiscKtPTiOH 01 Plstb M. 

fig, 1 ,_Front view of a ravi at Malpne. A temporary screen baa been ereoted 

in front of the ravi, ebovo which can be eeen four tnaaka {imunu hiv*kt) with 
Qorooete of the black and white tail feathers of lUe hornblll (Otnom). They were 
attaebsd to tbe cods of bamboo pelea about 30 feet in length, vbluli were ornaraeucei) 
wi^ uroton leaves and the featbere of tbe caesowary, parrots, eto. They were kept 
iu coutinaai raoUon for four days aD<l sights by young meo, with tbe object, ao we 
wore told, of driving evil spirits out of tbe root, or preventing tbeo from eoteriug, 
HS a proparatlOQ for other coremonlee (October, 1911). 

Fig. 2._Ceremonial druma suspended in front of a eknll shrine ie a ravi at 

Keiru, a Koriki vUUgo, Kamau. Tbe upper right-haud Ao9 is now io the Cambridge 
MuieuiD, tbe **etar" was called aupaia and was eald to represent a **fish.'* 

Fig. 3.—Interior view of a ravi, Maipua, abowing masks, eeremocial Ublotr, 
sbrines, aod tbe aoreen in front of tbe maivaki. 

Fig. i.—K9piravi in Kairimm raoi, Haipua. A number of bullroarers cao be 
soen lying on the floor iu front of a Artpirati. 

y^g. 6,—Aro^r4ot from Ukiaravi, a Koriki village. Photographed at Port 
Moresby<drm. Hep., Papea 1908, p. 38). 

Nigerian Notes, Thoma^ 

IV. Aedronomy. Bp .V. TAomai, yy 

(a) STAK8. v£ 

Dwellere iu towns aud the people of a forest soue are naturally incurions abouc 
tbe a tars, for they bare ao need of them: and w© need hardly feel surprise that tbe 
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negro bne few iieotot^ for licnrenly bodiee ; eiin, moon, mornlog or ercning sUr, end 
Orimi ore luimlly r«coffeil»ed ; .rtiinier* tbe Pleiedee, ere oommonly knowu ; tlio Milky 
Wfcv, the Iljftdci*, *H<I ftiioilier coustelletion, named but not identified, complete 
lllQ IM. 

In Hctmii City Orion i» ctllod Ago; he ii a liimter with three doge, of whom a 
folk tnlo ie luhl. 

lie ie Mkid lo liavg a rod Iiwitl 1 «soui \"0 he cut it; thie rofere to the oolonr of 
llio two I'lioiildcr eiare. The PIcladw are known ea Oxoxovrlblo (Uio hen and 
ohiukone). end the aame name ia given to the eword of Orion. 

The Hyadea from their form are knowji as Agogo (beJl) or Bgogoora (two 
Iwlla). The evening star or any bright seer osar tho nioon ie known ae Agukliomogle 
(the star that trie* to lake rhe kiugahlp from the moon). Jupiter ia known aa 
.Of*in (the bleckainith). 

In the wet leoaon a uontiellatlon celled Igola'ie visible, hut I nerer Identified 
it. It was faliL lo be the atave of Ago. Tbs neme for a meteor eeomi to be Oeoii. 

For a comet Owotn (*.e., hairy Oaun) was auggeilad, but the won! may rofov 
either to a meteor which leaves a train or to a comet. Another name i» Ojioko 
(amoky Oenn). 

There is a atory told of n man nnmed Ogngn. one of whoso daughters married 
Ovorami. Wbon Ovorami wont to f^seln as Edalkl (heir sppareul) he was trenhled 
by Ogagn. ruid asked him to eoraintl iulvide. Ogegu wont to Adolo and said ho 
waa'glrlng up tlie world, but thut Ovorami wne bo hs driven out of Edo. There 
would he A drank, and wee merry, and then killed 

himself hy hanging \ a week Inlor ihe star like a pipe wont from east to weal. 

In Ijeba I got the following infonnaliou about the stars. The top star of Orion's 
halt ia n monkey that picks corn la the farm. The second one Is a dng foliowlog 
iho monkey, and a Chi^ Is tho owner of the dog. 

Tho PlelMlei are known hy the seme name aa lo Edo, acd they know Alukoao* 
mogys. Wbon they look ai Jupiter they soap the seoood finger end thumb together; 
.111 pi ter la known as Agbeile (the blacksoitb). 

At Sebongida they aay (bat Agolo had a father-ln.law who asked him to work 
on bis farto; Agolo got his arm orooked with hard work. They took three dogs 
bunting, and the i»ell represents them. 

A meteor la called Isogbe. Wheo It falls aud goes from oast to wesi It lueaus 
that a child will ba born ; wbori It goes from west to east that someone will dio. 
A m«leor shower Ts celled dJikuMefimi (anoke of heaven). 

Ai Usia Orion is called Owoblelame (tho hunter of an animal). The four big 
stara nre his bouse posts. The three stirs of the belt sro tbo hiiuter, hie dug. and 
the game. Oite star is known as Agoloa. The evenJug star la Anuklhemeglere. 
Tho Oxusowihio are alto knowu. 

At Ekbo Orion is oalled Ogolua. The four bright stars are his hands and feet; 
the sword is Ins body, snd tlio throe siarc of tho belt are the hunter, bis dog, sod 
tho game. Orlou, the Pleiades, Jupiter, and Cbe evenlog star soom to he the oidy 
beaveuly boilieo besides tho sun and moon which arc uoiverBally knowu among the 
]SdQ-speakii;g peoples. Among tbe Kuknruku of Ida they oall tbe Milky Way the 
** division between the wet and dry seasons." 

(ft) Sun and Moon. 

At tbe rigbt'band side of tbe Jkpuba road In Edo, just ahovs the rest house, 
'was a ebrine said to bare beeu establishod by King Esige, at which the Iwuki 
chelated. Enge is said to have estahlisbed the street at tbe time when Uti and 
Aven brought tbe sun and moou from Eeglaud. Oae of the sbriziee was called 
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AllisrsQ, the Bhrine of ligbtoiag, snJ is tbU wore s quantity of 
iiBploirdiiu. 

The yarlouQ shrines were errangod as follows 



4, 


1. AiiiMie:s. 

2 . flun 4Bil moon. 

i. Hole dug by Befge. 
*. JroM. 

Jl. alotl •. aJanvaii. 

6. AlosUlosamui 


Nnreliar 2 is a heap of nuil at the sbrhie of the nntt and moon. Here, loo, 
were Oisa and Olokuii. who )iad to settlo any quarrel between tlie sno aud moon. 
Number 4 is Irose, a pillar pot underground by Bstge »e that all tho king’s layinge 
aud doinge oome true. 

There are said to be 201 Ebo here, hot this imiober was gleeu h* a iiorfeetly 
geneml expression to signify a great number. On the wall iuet iu front of Uie 
shrine of Kslge was the abrloe of tbumler, Algsleloxninn. Somellines the snn aiul 
moon Game together nnd then there was work for fwnltj. Whether tlii* refers le 
an eclipse or not I wae unabWi to dli^over. Ac any rate,.! waa told that Kslge 
chained Oisa aud Oiokuu here so that the eun ood moon might settle their quarrels. 
Tho explanation of iho whole movemouts of the eiiu was as follows;— 

The sun falls into the sea. but early ie the morning goes up into die west jast 
when the oooks crow, peases like a fiuab, makes a noise vrwnor. ... No one 
keowa what it Is. The aarae Is the explanatloo of the motloua of the moon; die 
moon Is eaten up after U la hill. 

JBebind the various shrines mentloued alroedy In a pond said to Lave been dug 
by Eslge, aad when the moon gave a sign» the Iwukl went into die pood room, 
knelt before the sbrloe, and puc chalk down for tiie moon, and earn wood and chalk 
for tbe sun. 

This inforruedou was given me by tbe head of the Twiikl, who Uatl not vielied 
tbe city of Edo from the dme that ho left it In 1997. He Informed me that hie 
knowledge night not be divulged to straogsre. and he took the iitisost preeautlooe 
to prevent aoy of the younger Iwukl from following lam when we were going from 
the rest bouse through tbe paUwdu to tbe Bhrines described. He was In a state of 
intense excitement ivt seeing the scene of hia former labours, aud tear* of emotion 
stood in bis eyes. 

In 1910 tbe eite was a good deui overgrown and there were no atone implemeuts 
on the surface of the ground, but there were fragments of metal either jnst below 
tbe surface or projectiog above. 

Tbe hole said to have been dug by Esjge was still In existence, and a i>ortioii 
of tbe walL 

In Edo when the people see the new moon tbey take sand and throw it up 
and say. “ C7ee»cwe; nuyaxws ot« nogMi i ogaluki noma, Hmimt; gvmeka bauH- 
“ vomame * noghoma itenut (here la soap ; taka It and wash your son Ogbedi, 
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if ycu Me a good mooo. Utrs« mo ; Ick me reckon ^on u e good boon for 
good inck: if /oo ere » Ind moon, I rim nvey).” ' / 

Wben ibej see » hnlo ronnd llm moon tbe/ aej tbe moon bfts killed an olepbaut. 
Wlieu the moon looks dull they say, ‘*UM ial opaoa (tbo moon fftt’enlnm the 
** pl&ygrouDd of his enemlOH).*’ ^ 

At Ijaba they take up chalk for the uev moon nn<l uy, ‘'I give U to yon,^ 
" do well for me,'* and dootora piU a chalk Uqo on Uielr arras. 

At Otua they say, ‘‘Moon now I aeo you, let no be well and my aou too; I 
'* Me yoQ go, let me get money.’* 

At Saboiigida tiny say that tbe moon is a caonbg roan, who does not waut 
to see* himself all at oiieo, so be bides his face with a cloth and draws it back bit 
by bit. 

At Yaju they say, "Moon son of Ogene,* tbe first moon did not kill me> don't 
" you kill me.” 

( c ) Raixsow. 

The rainbow is a great euake^lkpiane (water or rain anake). It grows np iu 
the bush I when it is grown it measures iuelf against a pain tree; it the*palm 
tree is bigger the enake doM net leave tbe bush. As soon ae It ia big euongb It 
goee to the su, and when rain Is going to fall It rises and auoks water from the 
sky, and driuks it. ao that there ia not so muob rain. The back of the suake Is 
like a leal wbeo it is in tbe mud on tlie bank of tbe river. 

At Okpe 1 was told they did net know what tbe rainbow was aod ran away 
whau they saw It, because it would bite them (but this was denied by auollier 
informant). Tbe rainbow ie said to giro people ewelled legs. 

At SaboDgida they say that the saiabow pau oae foot in the sea and anotbor 
io tbe Niger, and is ealled AgaiKye. One day a bey took a calabaeb to the Niger 
tnd saw Agadiye. lie rau away, but Agadiye called'hin back aod said, "What 
" do yod want,” end the boy said, ** Water.” Tbea be aakod qaeettoea ot thf boy 
aod said, "How do you driuk wat«r?” and the boy smd, don’t drbkt^ a cap, 

“ 1 don’t drink with a oaltbaeb, oor with a basket”; aod Agadiye Said, “Hew, 
then?” The boy said, “We take a calabash foi* water but driok from a basket-” 
Agadiye took a basket to drink water and told tbe boy Co drink; tbe wator rau 
out and tbe boy said he bad drunk the water and showed lure tho iualde of the 
basket; this be did because Agadiye la said to give people a calabash full to drink 
aod kill them if they fail. 

At Sngbenn they say that the rainbow lives in the sky when It does not come 
out At Ugo the chlldrun say to one another, "Come aod look at tbe ralobow.” 

At Gwatd they eay tbet the raiobow throws np a atone called opumot, which 
ia red .like earn wood. It is found in the boab, aud the bosli ia all red like a lamp; 

it makes a mao rich aod be cao sell It for muob money. There are two kinds, 

one'of which Is £lnc(tie, used to keep away thieves and to curse people with. 

(<i) THcrirnsit. 

They eay in BcqId that thunder la caused by i^bango. In 1906 thunder fel^ ia 
Ogbi^ in Ebaloboo’a boose; priests of lehaogo were called to pour oil oil tbe spot, 
bi^ ^bey could not find the stone. Tbe prophet said that cbunder foil becanse 
sometbiog bad heea done which Bbango forbade. 

Thunder is a like a dog which likes palm oil and a s^one oonses 

down with it; if oil is pot down on tbe spot, the stone can be found. If a inau 

Je the esne oe Oaa tbe urpe Ogenc is identical *i(& tbet used In tbe Sebu rcuatry 

fu^'fbewqpnbu fnA” 
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vbo U not the eon of « pr!e»t««a Suds % atooo wHboiit pouring oil on it, tbU ia 
o alga that L« will bo burned up wltli {IgblDing. Tboj cook a/o to wonbip 
Shango, and eat It witb a^idi and plan tain a dried lo tho ann. A new atona la kept 
In rUe oalaliaab with tbe blood ot oAerlug; wLan thej taka it to Iba abrine of 
Siiango tlioj SAf, “Hera sew and old laaogo moat.” 

TIninilar doaa oot fadl whore the ann or daughcar of a prloat or prloatasa Ilvaa. 
When tbo ak; opeoa tliej begin to aliig Shango^a eong : ‘‘Look at iia. you eona, 
** at tba place vLera wo are, wa expect no danger.” TUU preruate the wind from 
blowing treat on the aona of Sbaugo. 

At Otua ikay 10,7 that llgbliiing la fire, and whore it fella a atone cornea oqt 
of tea body. Llgbtoiog la like a dog or n cock, nod they meot It in the road 

aomeCimea. At 8abonglda they put oat IS re and Hgktn during a etoric. If they taka 

an axe front ita iiandle and pat It under ilia aavoa UghtitUig will uut fall. At 
Jagbe they eorar thair faeaa eod nay. ^*Oaa, do not iot this kill me.” 

At Ikpe, Id the UaaituI conniry, they leave a bouae If lightning atrlkaa It. 
They uae Ughlulng atonea to make medicine on which oatlii aro taken. A perjuroe 
will he etnjck by lightning. 

At Ugo they aay there era two kioda of thnndor atenee, Ug/iva, which are 
loog like ouain, aad iroKin, which are big. 

(e) WiiiRtwjSD. 

Caisa ia laid in Benin City to Ito a great doctor. He oomoa in the whirlwind 

aed ataaU people and kaape them In hli house with u gate. Kalaa aaye, wlh 

” kill a lot of naal/* and then ha tella hie priaouer to wateb it. Then he eun»a 
ioto a Ay end aottlea on the moat end walchsa the men lo see If ho atrele. Jf tk^o 
meu doae not ateel for ibrae yeara Esiaa wmIim the man'a head witli mcdielna md 
abowa hln many ihlnge end lota him go; If he etoals EaUa kllle and aata hilA* 
He etretchea hie hand cut to a bnntar'a face aomatiinee. and the hunter connojt Aftd 
bla way homo. W. XHOHAtk 


Held Uolr. 
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Antique Sculpture. 

A Plaea of Oarvdd Ohftlk fK>m BufFolk. /. Jigid Moir. 

la tht iaeue of Han (1919, 2) for last Febr^ury 1 pubUaUed eu aocount 
of a piece of chalk of pecuHdr form fouud at Greet Olemhem, SiUTolk, by 
Hr. GathorDO'Uardy. The description wbioh than eppoerad wne the raault of a 
oeraful axemlnetlon of thie epaclmant end dealt solely with its archnologioal algnifi-’ 
cance. In Naiurt of Merck Ulh last Dr. C- W. Andrews, F.R.S., who has not 
aaaa the actual spocioeo under discuaelon, published a letter in which be elated 
i Iiat the Great'Gleohaic relic Is^noibiog more tbau a somewhat Imparfeot Dotural 
'* cast of a ohevber of tho shell of ac aininoidta.” 

Dr. Aodrewa baa bean good enough to ebow cne the four epoeicnaos of chalk 
”pigs” in hia poeaesaloB, and tbare censot, I think, be muoh doubt that, in iu^ 
original forvt, tbe piece of chalk from Great Glernham was the internal east of a 
ah ember of tbe shell of an ammonite. But havlog eeid tbie, 1 wleb to iDoke it 
quite clear that Dr. Aodrewe’ specimens do not beer any real rcsambleace to an 
elephant of aoy kind, nor to tbe Greet Glemhaia. epeclman which beere, in ita 
outline, a very marked, resomblanca to this auimal. For this reason, end for 'Othera 
given below, I differ Iron Dr. Andrews’ view of tbe piece of chalk deaerebad by rae. 
But It is only fur to poiot out that on tbe occasion of my recent visit to South 
JCenatnglon, he steted that be was concerned solely with tbe geological eapeot of 

i W 1 
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tlie quObisODi ftnit divot&itneil Any deAlre t« oxproM »n opioion from ah Aro^i»ologk«i 
AiAiulpoiiU. Thi*. liowerer. U « «Uff©»ot posilioti from tliAt wliich he took up iti 
iiix letter to Nalurt. vliicU Appeared to Imply clearly tliet he tlien regarded 
Mr. (lathome>HArt]y*e Hpeolmen. front all standpolutt. a$ of ea^ely natural origin. 
It ie now ray piirpoee to draw further atteatlon to the arcbfeological aapecte of tbit 
queitiou. 

Id the lint place, it aoomt clear that the apeeimen under dlaoueeioo hae suffered an 
appreoiaUe aincKiut of cnodiAcation of form* darlugits post-cast history. The obalk 
itaeJf siiowH plaluly tluae eurfacee of diffisreMt ages> and these siirfaees I would <lesignate A, 
B and 0. The fir%U A, It rtpreeantecl by a roughened area eod is, apparently, the most 
aneleot surface of (he speciman, while the second, B. which is an area exbihltlug marked, 
atriationt, may be regarded witlt some amount of ceruiuty ae having been produced by 
glacial actiou of some sore or kind. Thus far the ioterpretatlon of those dlfferhig 
surfaces does sot present many dIfficiOtlei but when the third variety, C, is regarded it is 
needful to proceed to a oareful and detalletl examination. Thin partiouJar kind <if snrfaM 
is to bo obaerved upoD a large portion of (he Great Gleiahaa speoimen. aud presents a 
peouUarly smooth aod oharacterloes ” aj^psarance. There would seem to he little doubt 
that this surface of (he speoimsn is partly die mult of long exposure to the solvent action 
cfvegeableor other acids, and in the expsrimenta oarrled out 1 have used dilute vinegar 
and water as die beat means of producing quickly a condition aimiler to that brought ioto 
osisteace hy the slow processes of natural solrents. 

Samples of chalk fromfl) thosfdo of a chalk pit where the aiirfaoabaa bMn exposed 
to weathering for a aiimher of years, (2) the aide of a chalkpit where water cUargod with 
sand and gritliM been ruiinlog over it for atleiat 6vc yaars, and (8) a piece ofanoieDtiy- 
broken chalk from the boulder clay, do nott either before or after treateneotwith vlnegr^ 
aod water, exhibit the quality of surface sbowo by the area C. The reaiou for this 
soems 00 examioaiioo to be that in each one of these cases the surface Is what may be 
tormed flocky "^(tlm freshly'exposed surfaces of brokeu obalk show veiy clearly tba 
type of uueven surface to which I refer)—aod the irregulailties exhibited by aoob 
epecinens persixt in a greater or lesser degree after immersion in vinegar aod water for 
soma days. I found, howover. (bat whan I produced, hy scraping with a ihArp*edge<l flint, 
a more or lass smooth surface of chalk, and then subjected it to vinegar and water, I 
obtained a surface very similar to C. 

Tbls artiflolally^producsd surface sbowe, noverthelaas. little trace uf the bumau 
fashion lug (0 which I know it whs suhjaoted. This is shown evan more clearly io 
another piece of obalk, of which the entire surface was shaped by me wilb a small 
aharp*edged flint'—immansd in vinegar and wafar, aod subjected, Anally, to a slight 
ruhbiug with my Angers. In this ease, though the specioei; still bears, in its profile 
a rasembJance (0 that of the head of some animal, and exhibits a well-marked ‘'ear'* 
aird ‘'eye," the signs of the scraplog aud cutting have almost entirely disappeared, 

It is in teres ting to find that some of the cuts prodoeed by the sharp-edged fllbt 
after subjectioD to the action of vinegHT aod water, suffer partial obliteration, aud 
appear as isolated and superficial "cracks" exbibitiug a louicwhat sinuous oudioc. 
This is due, 1 believe, to tbe solvent effect of the acid cauelog some of the ebaJk 
particles to, as it were, “flow" into tlic cuts end partly fill them op. What I 
regard as a partially-obliteresed cut cau be seen at the beck of the "beod" of tbe 
Great Glemhais epeeicoeOi and is illnscrated in Plate B.. Fig. 2, of my original 
note in Mam (1919, 2). It is, of course, only the deeper cuts which show 
up in this way,, tbe least deep having becoiuo entirely obH tern toil, while those of 

, * As (Ail to tbe eaee, tbe spedmen aiul Us surfaces esh caly be jasQy compared wlib otliers wbicb 

have beSiL mediflerf io a nont or las aluular maooer, 
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medium «l«ptU cau, hy caraful seareb^n^. sliJ b« iracad upon lb« snrfacee of my 
a^cporimental i*peclm$Da Such lioes m 1 mention een^ I think, bo recognised ii)>oa 
cerlun porciojie of the surface of tlxo Great Gtemliara specimoo, and Z regtrd this 
as a fact of oooelilerabJe signlfieance. The resemhisDOO of tlie ‘‘eye" in my eroded 
experlmoutat specimens to the same feature oxbibited ly tbe Great Glemham roHo 
is ulao Tery marked. 

I'lie above eonsideratious lead me to conclude that Ur. Gathoruo'iZerdy'e 
speciioeu bee been partly faabiooed by men, and this ophuOD eppareutly 6nds 
support vbeu a eotnpariaon is made of cortain characteristics of this relio^ and some 
of tbe drawings sod illostrations of the mammoth wbieb huve been pubUihsd. 
Taking first tbs left, lateral aurfaoe (tbe illuitratlcne of the parte to wliicb I 
now refer be foiiud in Uav (19]9* S'). Plate B, Figs. 1 to 4), it Is seen 
that tbe etiistod area ends aomewliac abruptly at its laft-baod side, and tiie surlaee 
which eoiitiniies to tUe left does so at a lower ievel. Tha junction of these two 
eurfacee li thus marked by an escarpment '* wldob sin u lace i the slioulder of 
a heasa Further, tlie cut which ie to be seen at the side of the Lead, though 
placed rather far back for an elepiiaut's eye, nevertheless gives a reahetlc repre- 
tteotoiiou of this organ. Tiie shape of the cop of the nauimotb^u Lead is portrayed 
more or less sueQeasfully Id tbe Greet Glembem sperloien, tliougb, as Is known, this 
portion of tho animal was dome'ihapsd rather than square. But a drawing in the 
cavern of Pindel,* und Huoihor at Cftstl]lo,t shows title oreuture as jiOAiossod of a 
hoad'forre very similar in apitearauce to that ex hi bitted by Mr. Ciatboriie* Hardy's 
speelinen. 

When ilio right lateral surface is examltiod it Is seen that another *‘eyo'* almost oe a 
level with, and better placed than that upon ibe loft lateral side, is observable, together 
with an "sar" wbiob, like the macnnjotb's, is small. Tbe trunk " and the ‘'fore*foot" 
ill this illustratiou aro also very elophsut«Uke la appearance. Regarding the rontral 
MUifeoe, It ia "ooii l«i bo exieiisivaly oonted with some doposic which preoludee au aeouraCo 
exuiiiination, but there aro several points about It which lead me to eocertein tha 
view that It ime been slightly modified by Iuudru egeucy. Tbodorssi surface appsam 
to hare also been exteDSively modified, especially the urea at Uio back of the “head,'' 
10 wbieb 1 have already drawn attentioo. As ia well known, the main object of 
these ancient people was to produce a more or lose accurate profile la most ^ their 
carriiigs and drawluge, aiul in AU respect the Great Glenibaui spscimeu compares 
favourably with many such repreeaotatioua And It Is uertaluly as slephaDcOlke' iu 
appesraneo as, for example, tbe pieoe of carved ivory found at which, 

while no doaht neaot to ropresent a mammoth, is by oo means an aeoarace portrait 
of that animal. I am aware that there are certain portioue of (he Great Olemham 
epecimen wbicli one would tbink would have bean removed by man if La had wished 
to shape it into the likeness of an elephant. But it is as well to remember that a 
similar crltiolsm might be levelled at the wslUknown cnrvlug of a horse la tbe tavern 
of Foh 6 dc Gaweia,§ and the bae*i'elief <4 a woman at I/aiiesel,| while tbe cUy 
siatuetle of tbo female bison of Tuc d'.-iudcu6cri exhibits a peculiar aod anottureil 
hollow in its right side.? ^ 

It is thus my present oplulon that the Great Glocnhani spsclmeD represeuts oue 
of those objecU wlildi, havlog a rough natural rosemblaiiee to au animal, wa 
faebloned by ancient man to make this resemblance more striking, Those who dis* 
agree with this opiulou must bring forward specliDone really comparable wctli the 
pieoe of cbalk described hy me. and be able to demouitrate that the nature of their 

* Psrkyn, B. A ; Ari, I4S. f IkH.. Pig. JS(. t PiU.. Fig. ii. 

§ JUM., I'Iste 4. I /Aid., S. 1 /M., I’Utc 7, 
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forniB, Biirfnceg, ftsJ prov^iiaiice are eucb as to make t}ie conclusioo that those 
apeolmens ere of iiatnraJ origin inevitahle. 

Tlie object of my original note In Max was to give a oaroful closcriptlon of 
tLe piece of ohalk /oau«l by Ur. Gatbonie-HaiHly, and to Jisouas its arobieological 
iiigoifieatice. I have now written tiieae aJUltiojial ooCoa with a view to the further 
oincidation of tliie proLleia. If Dr. Andrews te able to bring forward fiaete 
deiDOOstrating D)y conulusloua lo be wrong, I eball at once avkn<iwloilge this to Im 
the ease. J. UEID MOIB. 


Central Amdrioat Llugiilatlca. Breton. 

Relatlonahipe in Opntral America. By A. C. Breton. • Q J 

Iq Qooplianoe wiib a request for further information reapecting tbo terms u4 
of relationalup formerly used in Central America* ntid Uexieo, the following ure 
submitted, with aoao notes. 


The Mexican Hat Is only partial, for Molhia doe» n^t. give one, and to look 
through the whole of life long vocabulary, proved too great a task. The Mexican 
language is quite distluet from tboeo of (vuateiosle. 

The only note available at ible moment on the Maya (or lengua y'ucateca, os 
it ie called in all the curly works on tlto mibjecE), le tho following, from H.. Perea* 


dletiohary— 

Father, m culled by the sou • . . , • Xat. 

WoinanV adult son.Xib. 

First coosioi, Hona of fatlier'i sisters .... Mam. 
Grandfather on mother's side.Mam.t 


A graodfasber says to his duiigiiter'i sod. 

The interobaoge of leros besweeo *gMM^eix«iitt. aeems 

similar to that introduced among Spaniards about IMO, sAd metiSipcied tfltiMt 

ol the Pokonichi vocabulary, wbeo hnebaods aod wives began calling ea^^ other 
A(/o, Itifa (son, daughter). At the present day, among Spauish.epoaking Mexlcniia, 
an adult daughter sometitnea adilreeees her cnotbsr a« hija. 

A'l^in iw oar, hearing, waa suitably applied to great'granilchildren (In FokomoJii 
and Rekohi) aod to great.great*graudobl]drcQ (In Quiche), wbeti tiie old folks may ' 
have been deaf; then the terms were lotercbanged, as witli mam. 

AVdo/au oomb, said by a womau to her adult brother or cousin (Quiche, 
CakoUiquel, Fokonclii), Is a curious expresiioD. Perhaps the long, thick hair was 
combed after wasbiug and drying, by the idle momiter of the family, the womeu 
being busy witit babies aud their, other duties. 

AtU K old woman or gvandmotberj sigoifies in Pokoruebi alio the moon or 
month. In the latter sense it waa used Co reukon tie age of au iufaut until a year 
old. Banui* ratUf^ Huw meoy old womeu has U ? BinaA raiii, rtUii s one 
month, two. The ordinary word for tie mooD wu po. The nooa woe consid|t^ 
to have great loflueoce oo womeu. 

The position of women amoog tie Quiche was such that tbe ^oin%n wan 
meutioDed fine to the Fifth Cornua and nteot. In the quostlous of the morrUge services, 


* )UiS, leiT, tbe Rekobl Itat: fa this list, lostead ct "Vint oowio vj fittbtf." etc.,. 
Tifid ■" tty flrst ocuiu 00 Isllur't side (mother'e side)." 

t AomdiBg to A. SedBce, wan or mem meau etauaering, stvQerlog, end it was used by the 
OiihAinusl tor MigblMBiing peoplaa wbo could sot H>eak cboir laogaige Hues by. Appliel to v«r; old 
or yoinig penoua Lt wtj mcao. ooabJe to pUio. 
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»nd In bare giveo. Tbe u»q tlie torni uoUi^r tc ftuiiu Aud other elder 

reletirea uey beve been only to iocreeM the feeling of respect end reverence for 
them. The eldest sister of a large family did motLer ibe rest. Femilios kept 
Cogetiter and beoeme e kind of eJen. so thee coarnsge wm not thongbt of oven by 
persons of uo blood roJetionship. A dsRgb tor's mivmege wu expressed by : I Uke 
a snn-in*]aw s A son's marriage by : I take » daughter-! n-Iaw « ^sta 

alilic. 

With regard to the proouuciation of ibe special jerked, gottural sonride in these 
isDgnuges, it is donbtfol If extra letters aro of much use. They have to be learnt 
orally. The e of caMol is usnnlly srrilten with a sort of but this is set the same 
sound that is rendered by tlie douUo c, and tbs A and gu are also made distinct 
by tlie enrly writers, alcbpuglt KieAt and KeAeki are some limes written with qu, A 
peculiar A oouee uaiially at tbe end of a word, or, in tbe Pokomvbi vocabulary, at 
the end of a line. 

0. Stoll seems to have been tbs first to sty what is obvious—-that * these 
languages of .Quatoaala are not mere dialseCs, but distinct as Spanish, i^rench, and 
Italian. Tiie tstcporary aeesndaiicy of the Qniobe uatioa at the thna of tbe f^panlsb 
conguoat made them prooiineut, like tbe As|ecs, hot to the more cuhirated Pokootau 
they were barbarlaos. ^ 

** ^uUlwelti, tbe Idjem end speech of Ike Qniehe o( i^swsnlla. wild pig. Qnlebs 

[aU ■ woods] rneaDi all that grows or live* in tbs woorls. wiki, not cultivated nor iloDsMfo. The 
neo of that nation of tbs Quiche are called QuieA* vlaek, or AA f*!e>Af cAl, shore of that longuo, 
and all tribes of wild folk wbo live in the tr^o forset an oatlsd vlaai. To tar to anyone 

that be Is a rongh eountryiBan. unculinred, not courtly w fKleAr2e4 ri««S or fAirf/lak [boast-llks] 
riiue ■ sayags. brutal" fPofeotBOhl vocabolavy], 

Brasiaur de Bonrboarg eooeluded that Qniche ‘‘bad sucoeeded to Vokoman 
*' (Pokonclii) almost wbsrsTor it is spoke^i.'* It sosma to have adopted mnol; from 
tbe latter, but, judging from rlie vocabularies, Pokomobl was far more highly 
developed, and, tbengh Qnielio was un« langut ^UganU 'tl d'un* grattcU ricAtto, 
that uiuy huvo been due to tbe lisportstlnno. Most of the elementary words differ 
between tbe two Isnguagea. 

SOKle Tjm.MS OF COKSAMacriWCTY IM TUS MSXIOAK b/^NQUAflB, VIIOM TUB 
VooabulaBY by a. db Uouka, 1671. 

Father.Tlatll 

Mother ••••>>• Kaetli, tsoanUiB 

Father's or mothor's brother .... Tlatll 

Fa^w's Sir mother's sister • • • • Anitl 

Qrandfatber's <a grandmother's brother • • Colli, tecol 

Grandmother's sister - * * - • Citll 

Great*grandfatber*s brother J . . . Acbtonlll 

Grsat-grsodfether's sister, great-grandmother • • Piptontll 

Grsat*greal*graDdfather'B brother ... Mlntontii 

Thy son. io general • • - • Tepiltsin, (or) tetel puoh 

Thy daughter • - • • • • Teieb pooh 

Tby eldest son or daitgbter • ’ • • • Tiyaoapao, (or) yaeapantU 

Thj Bseond sob or daughter .... Tlaooyeea, (or) tetlamacaalo 

Third, fourth, or fifth son or daughter • - Tlaootsjeu 

VouDgest or Jast son or dsughior - ^ocoyotl 

Sons, daughters, end grsndcbilcireii . . - TepUbusu 

GraodsOD, grauddaugliter .... Yxulubtli, (or) leixulnb 
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Groftt^rsnJHOii, great>gran<ld«Qgbt6r . • • YcuCoDCii, (or) teicuCoo 

Grc»t*jrrMUgraii«ttoa (or) daughter • • • Uiotobtlit (or) temiatou 

Thy elder brother ..... Teachetub 

Tby younger brother ..... Teieeaub 

Tby elder eieter ..... Teuetiub. (or) teeluapo 

Tby younger dieter - • ... Teicu 

Son or dMigliCer of a roiui's brother or eister • • Mecbtli • . 

My firet (or cbiel) wife .... Pill© 

^oTuen day no coneui^voy e<iQ or deugbter, auil no pffosiay nephew or 
lueoe. Sit'fiogereJ, tnapil chi^uanea. 

Koui TsRva ?ftou tns Fkaombntasv Pokohchi Me»^oecittrT Vocasolabt 

(about 1&90). 

Sou a....... Aoun 

Father ........ Abut 

Mother Tut 

(Rdvereotial term s mother, lady, fa). 

My (man*!) ilater, uousln, or near female relative • • Vanab (general term, 

ana&Aef). 

My (man'd) elder brother and male oouiln • • . Vaa^ 

General term for ehler brother..... Aebea. aulea 
Verb, tuok. to taVe ai mi elder brotlier. Aleo oaM, 
to give birth (oleotete exproiaiod). 

My younger brother • • • - • -Nil ohaj 

Grandfather ....... Mania 

Grandmother ....... Atit^ equen 

My great-grandmother • • • • - • Nn xlquin ack 

My great-grandfather - • . • > • Mp zjqalo mam 

Sahite to eider men, and uied by a wife in adJredsiiig her Aal 
hoabaod. 

My (womad'a) idolt brother or eouelii . • • • Nn sibal 

My (woiaao'a) grandchild • • • - Vi 

My (womaa'a) graat-grandohlld • • * • • Nu xiquin i 

Elder relative by affinity of a marriad oouple (nnclae of V^tllb 
buaband or wife). 

Niece'a bnabaod ...... v^il 

Equald in affinity to ibe wife, or younger, call each other • Vjbalu« 

My anceatora Vahau au raamtaque 

Tribe, eonneotiona ...... Molab 

Beverential, need to maideni’^aaglitere of oaciquea • • Que 

The eoro-grinder, tern of reepent , • • • .Ah que 

In Tactic the elder womeu eay yoti »t aoo, wbon daluting young men or yon the. 
TLIa ia au affbolloonte epithet like vf in tlie other Pokomebi towoa/' 


TABLft or CoNeaKQumiTY abi* AmMiTY ]K Carckiqcsl, rftOM A Mahubcbipt 



VoCABCtART BT VlLlaCANAS. 




Uao aaya 

Both. 

Woman aaya. 

My father 
mother 

„ ion 

„ daughter r 

• 

• Xu eabol 
- Nu miai 
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Nq tata 
Ko te 

Val 

Vixocal 
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M/ elder brolbcr 
,, jonnger lirolher • 

„ clOer sUtor 

TOHuger aisler 

.. r'. 

„ Iniebend . . . • 

,, ffttb«r*in*]ew . . - 

„ moth6r*ln«l*w • • 

„ Ma*ln-1ew . . • • 

^ iletigbt«r'in*lKw . . • 

,, hroiher*ln*lew . - - 

iieter-m*law • * 

„ eiepfelher • • • 

„ Acepnother • • 

M «oo bj e former laeniege 
„ daughter by a former marritKa 
^ unole on fatlior'e iMe 
„ auDl 00 fatber'e aide 
„ ancle no mother*! ilde 
„ aunt on motbar'e side * 

,, male coiiein. elder or younger 
«, female coualn* elder 
,, female coiielo, younger 
grandfethor 

1. grandmoilier * * 

„ grandion * * 

,, granddniighter 


Man aajK 

Belh, 

Wo^an aaya 

_ 


1 ■ 

Ku nimal 


Nu zihal 

Nu eba| 


Nu Ail)al 

Vana 


Nu nimal 

Vena 

VtzhnII 


Nil nimal 

Vachaliiil 

Nu iuuKiii 


V all nam 

Nu liito 

Nn hi 

Va U 

Valite 

Nu ItaUie 


Vo 

Viz nam 

Nu yabiKia 
Ku yalite 

Vail 

Nu yah oaIioI 


Nu yah&l 

Nu yah mial 

Nu tnta 

Nu to 

Vlcan 

Nu yahyzueal 


VIeuu 


Nu olmal 


Nu xIImI 

Nil uimat 

Nil ohn 


Nn umma 
Vatit 


Ku man 


Vi 

Nu man 


Vi 


TeaiM Of ComxotiRwr aho ArpiHitr it Qoioh*. ob Kjchi. 
For M«n and ff*op»e«. 


My mother . • 

„ father 

„ IT other of my father or moiber 
„ father of my father or mother 
mother of my grandmother - 
„ mother of my grandfather 
„ father of my grandfather 
i» great'great'graedmother 
«> greak^great'grandfather 


• No cliUf (or) oliuoh 
. Hu kahav 

. Vatlt 

• Ktt mam 

• Uohucb vatit 

. Vatll, nohoch nu mani 

• V\t mam. rahau reoh ou mam 
. Kii ziquio vatit 

• Nu xiqoin mam 


Man'* Speech. 


My uncle, father'a kother 
Father’! elder brother 
Father’s younger brother • 
My fatb^ elder aieter • 
My mother'! elder aieter - 


Valiar 

Kate a kahav 
Cba^ a kahav 

Vcab Dll chu, ranab nu kahav 
Vcab fiu obUf racsie bu ehu 


• Prom a iDaomcrlpt Kicbe Toatnlary rf 8l« ‘mre!, made by the e^y FraacJecan fatbm 
and in lf87 F. J. Tira^lo Ut Falbex J. d. ^ 

l»o pagw uf the womaa’a wrmi are blaok- Lent by Kr. 0, F. BowdWch. 
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Mt motUcr’e Toiiuger sidt&r 
My mother's l>roiher 
Sister of fsthor or motlier 
My sunt (mother). sUter of my gmiulfstber 
My wmt, older aiater of my gntntlmothor 
My sunt,yotuiKer slater of my grsiulmotlior 
Grsudtnother's brodser (IcterAlly, oiy fstlier, 
brotlier of my grsndinodior). 
(iremlfstho^'a brother • . • 

Thy grsndfetbsr'a elder brother > 

Thy grsDdfstber’s younger brother 
8Uter of my grsodfstber ... 
My son - . - - - 

f, only S 0 & .... 

Ar8t*bom eon .... 
,, IssUborn eon • • • • 

„ dsogbter .... 
„ only dsagbter 

eldeet denghter • • • 

iest'boro dsnjrbter 

.. grsiiHeon .... 
.. grenddsuglUor ... 


groeUgrest-grsndson . • • 

grest'gresi-greaddsugh tor 
elder broUior .... 
younger brother ... 

elder sister .... 
younger lister ... 

ucpbew, eon of brother or a liter 
(slio) nephew, eon of msle or femslo 
oonein, (sod) loo df nepbew or aieoe 
niece, dsugbter, ss sbove 
eonain, aon of unole or onul » • 

oousiu, daughter of aonlo or suut 


VuhsS DU obii 
VigSD 
Obuoh 

Nu chu. raosb nu mam 
Kn ohii, rsteio votit. (tliy) mt« sustit 
Nil chu, veUsJ VAiii, (iby) oohaTTfeit 
Nil kshsv iixiUsl vstit 

Nil kbhs/ rMsic (eUler), vchs^ innin 
ftsts a mam 
ObaJ a mam 
Ku clto, rauah nu macn 
Nu Qubol 

Xnlrl bun nu oabol 

Nu Dsboy oahol. (or) habe o oaliol aolU 
Nit SOB slab 
Nu mial, (or) meal 
Xaki hun ml mial 
Nil nobey mlal 
Nn son slit 
Nil raam slab 

Nil man silt. (The same for grent- 
graudson arid great*granddaughter, (or) 
nu xi^uiu mam.) 

Nil xiquiii mam slab 
Nu xiquln mam alU 
VaUle, (or) ate i«el 

Vauab chaS fxel 
Vioaf slab 
Vicaf alab 
VImS alab 
ViciS 

Vixlo vaobalel alab 
Vixio vaoUalol allt 


Gradft of Man's fipeeoh. 

My stepfather > • • . • • • Nu kaliavibal 

„ stepmother . . - • . . -Nu vhoclihaJ 

yatber of my wife • - - . - - . Nu Ul achi 

Mother • • • • . • • • Nu bl yxok . 

My wife • • - , . - . - - Uixokil 

„ wife’s SOD by former marrlsgo • > • • • Nu caheiahal 

.. wife's daughter by former msrriage • • • • Nu isiaUbal 

« wife's broCbor. my sister's husband .... Nu bshic 

^ daughter’s husband, my sou’s wife .... Vixoam 

Father of my soa-lu.law or daogbter.iD.law ... Vaobalib achi 

Mother ........ Ysebslib yaok 

Enbbaiid of my-eieter*ln.)aw • . • • ... . Vach bi 

Wife of my brotber4li-law . • . « . . ..... Vix oam 

{ KW 3 
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lij too 

„ (tOD l( uiimorried • 


VrI 

V*1 alfth 

Y;tl Mill 
Xftki bun taI 
Nil nAS«y ftl 
Vfti son 

Vul 

Vkl die 
VaI yxok 
VRion 

Xaki lino vnl 
Nn nnbcy al 
Vsl son 
Vly 

Viy aI» 1> 

Vly Achi 
VIt 

Vly die 

Vly yxok 


son if BiAiTiAO or A wulowcr . . . • 

only son - - - .... 

born. 

„\ «.( IiCVd (am psrticlos as ul»ove) 

ilAugheor ...»••• 

dAOgbCAr It uoaiATTiotl . . • • • 

„ jAiiglitor if marrletl or widow .... 

„ (ifriijelktor rt ohlld-boAriiip . . . - 

„ only dsu^liter ..-••• 
fine born • • * • 

M last boro (wUL pordulos as ahovg) ... 

„ gnodson ..»•••• 

„ groDcUon iinraArriod . . . - - 

,, grandioii morHod or widower . . • • 

„ ^rondJAi^btor 

,, gronddAuglitor naintrrled • • . . • 

„ ^'randdAtigliWr married or widow 
GreAe>grAiidBon and graaUgniuddAUgbtor, tho BAme. 

Third degree* Su xi^uin vry. adding tho dlellnotiTo [wrtieloB. 

My brolbor* 

Broehor^iQ-law 

The elder eieter oaIIb her younger eieier nu cAa* and tho younger eaye vati to (Do 
elder. 

StopBon and etopdaughtor • 

UsLATtuHeiiipe tx SSIVCA. 

The following tormt are from a maoueoript ^oeabulary and grammar of 1770 
rooeoily found io the oUy of Guttemak and bought by Mr. 0. P. llowditob, wbo 
^ f^loetai oopy to tbe library ot tbe Feabody Mueeum at Harvard, 
tbe firii work known oo tbe language ot the Selnoa* who are euppoaed 
to have beau eopplaoted In Guatemala by later Immigrations Aoeordlng to 
Mr. M. H. Saville, tbere are etlll aboot 6*000 of them aloog the Paoiflo Coaet tor 
6ttf mlloB* 00 tbe loutbera border towatde fialrador, and about the aame diBUnio 
lulaod. Tbe priett-autbor givee a good grammar wltb lull conjugation* of vorbB. 
Tbe vocabulary cooalete maioly of verbs and oouni, with no ouiueralB. Tbore are 
Seloea uatne* of leveral town*, ae: Txege for Chiqoimula, The proauBcialloo bae 
diffionltieB, aud the auibor Invented some Bpecial letter*, Hn tleicribeft tho « ee 
lomewbat like the Spauieb, bat with ao A and thick, “a* if tbe month wore full 
of aallva.’* The ut diphthong alunild be “two part* » and one part e.” XboBe 
two Bound* are unlike any need io the ueighboiirlng language*, They I* pronounced 
bard as tbe Spaniab, or a* A in Englieh. 


Nu xibal 
Tioliam 


Valabol 


The father • 

The mother • 
dGveodfatber • 
Qeeodmotber • 
Unolo . . - 

i.UDt • 

Broker (elder) 

„ (younger) • 


tata(/afa up, hie father; Mtaroifi* plural) 

UUa (vrur, our mother. 

am4 

eguk (a^uoco ay* your grandmotbor) 

pap&a 

aaCt 

nuya (first) 
ccuerud 
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Sister (yonnger) < 

> • giiuejud 


The wife (malirro woman) 

• ' uc Ssaya 


The bu.Hl>and (m attire nan) - 

• > no ssumu 


Son ..... 

• • nfui (aaxn, my son) 


Hou (a<1iiU) . . * < 

• • ]Qmn, ni.li 


Daughter .... 

• • iaya nau (iatfa, femiJc) 

landuhil^r^jj^ 

(/raudion, grand (laugh ter 

• • Maps {llapa n/fUie, his g 

MorheNiii'law - - * - 

• nsstiy 

Son*iik*law .... 

• • llaecugiia 


Dnughler'in>Uw ... 

• pe^yl 


Brother or sistoi^iii*law • 

• • pandiifi 



8o)) or ilfrUgbtor by » former morriejro • llueccivi nau 

Tb« Cboei Tocabulary of IS95 Itaa ooly a few Corme. Tlieee are :•» 


Father 

• ml 

1 tiler uncle o( 

aU father (lie 


Uetbsr 

• na 

mayor ds so padre) 

no bjI (groat fsilior) 

Bmi or daogtiMr 

• obnc 

Shlar Sunt el 

her nolher 


Ulder brother 

• saewn 

itis myor Je sn aadre) • 

nc ns (great 

Toeoger brotintr 

• ytslii 



mother 

Bister 

• ytan 

tUeiifathcr (Mcond father • 

tseb Dl 

Oraod/stbsr • 

• main 

Kt^methor (■coeiid mother) 

tseb na 

Grandrtiether 

• iBim (or) 

RAlhe^ln•law 

s a 

allb (or) alal 


rhioh 

Umhsr.indaw 

a 9 

Inlal 

OraadchilrlrQn 

• main, mini 

BoB.ln*law • 

a • 

alal 

Susbend • 

• leblem 

Drethor'iM.law 

• 4 

aohaem 

Uncle 

• iehan 

6IiiUr*<n*iaw . 

• 4 

BU 



Adoptol son • 

4 • 

Qopel (or) intaiial 


A. C. BRETON. 


REVIEW. 

Aftrloa: Liss^utlos. , Wertxer. 

Iniroduit^^ HK$iek th* BahIu fiy.AMee V^Muer,, yi\i + Q|| 

846 pp. Loadon : ITegao Penl, Treuob, TrUbner & Co., Ltd. Ne« 'YorV: VV 
^ T. Docton A Co. 1919. 

Uias Werner bae followed up her former work on Tko Lanffunpe^Familiff of 
Africa (««e Mak, 1917 , 11 ) by a very uaofiil little book introducing ibo etudent to 
a general deecrlptioii of the principles underlying the etmclnre of the Ifeiitu fetnily. 
Details which are applicable only to particular lenguagei are evoided, unless they 
hsppen to tbn»w light upon pnicesees of thought from whiob the gnmuiar hui 
evolved. 

The introdnetory chapter givos an acooiiat of the early history of Banin sludies 
and s description of the sain features which dietiugnieti the Bantu front other 
Afrioan laiigoage families. (The leaii-BaiMu," or ‘'Hantotd,’’ do not come within 


the scope c^ Ejm Werner's book.) This chapter also contains notes on stress, 
intouaiioi^ end o) thograpliy. 

The grsmoitr is dealt with in eleven chapters ; the oxsmples bsiug taken 
chiefly from Zulu. Cbwuna, Herero, Nyarja, Ijwahill, Qaada, Gisa. and Kosgi^i'' 
These sufBolently indicate the diversity lu Bantu S|>eech as well as Ite ^4Dtiel 
unity. Two final chapters discuss word*buildiog and phonetic lewa 'As an 
appendix Miss Werner gives somo native testa in Zulu. Herero, 11a, Nyanja, Swahili 
(two dialects), and Gaods, with ioterllDear and free translatioae and copious notes. 
A second appendix cootains a very nasfnl bibliography, and there is e good Judex. 
The student working through this book will fin! it s valuable preJirniiiary to the 
detailed study, for edainietrative or mtssionury purposes, of any particular langoage 
of east, south, or south>weet Africa. SIDNEY H. KAY. 
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